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THE NEXT PHASE OF THE AFGHAN 
QUESTION. 


A.tTHouGH the convention defining the Russo-Afghan 
frontier is little more than six months old, indications are 
already abundant that it has neither solved the Central Asian 
problem nor afforded reason to the English Government 
in India and at home to believe that it can lay aside its 
vigilance with regard to Russia’s movements, or feign 
indifference upon the subject of the internal condition of 
Afghanistan. Those who were most sceptical of the value 
of the negotiation with Russia were still the first to admit 
that after the Penjdeh incident, and the surrender of all our 
principles in the refusal of our Government to support Sir 
Peter Lumsden’s original definition of what may be called 
the true and politic Afghan boundary, we could expect 
nothing beyond a formal and definite ending to the 
negotiations, coupled with the condition that there should be 
no material surrender of any more of the Ameer’s rights. 
This was attained as nearly as possible by Sir West Ridge- 
way’s arrangement at St. Petersburg last summer. As our 
Government were not prepared to fight for villages on the 
Murghab or even the Oxus, it followed of necessity that 
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the Russians might apply a pressure which would have 
been dangerous to peace had it related to places better 
known, and perhaps less important, to the English demo- 
cracy, and that they could nearly always carry their views by 
the mere display of stronger resolution. Allowing for the 
initial defeat, which was far greater than the mere loss of 
Penjdeh in that a principle was sacrificed when we sanctioned 
an ethnographical frontier being substituted for a natural 
boundary, and its inevitable consequences the conclusion of 
the negotiation on such reasonable and honourable terms as 
were finally embodied in the Protocol relating to Kham-i-ab, 
was some testimony to our diplomacy and to the firmness, 
or reputation for firmness, of Lord Salisbury’s Government. 
But events are now compelling us to leave the region of 
complacency and to prepare for the contingencies of a future 
which is already darkening with uncertainty and portents of 
an approaching change, both with regard to the internal 
politics of Afghanistan, and also as to Russia’s views of the 
facility with which an attack may be made on India, and as 
to whether her greatly improved position in Central Asia 
does not afford the strongest reason for precipitating events 
in the outlying provinces of the Ameer, and thus obtaining 
possession of places nearer to India than the present bases 
of operations in the Turcoman and Bokharan territories. 

It will be well to mention in the first place the events to 
which reference has been made as shaking one’s belief in 
the durability of the agreeable status guo, which makes 
Afghanistan, under its able and energetic ruler Abdurrah- 
man, an effective buffer state between India and Russia. 
There is, in the first place, the extraordinarily rapid comple- 
tion of the Central Asian railway, which will enable Russia 
to concentrate her Turkestan army as well as her Caucasian 
on the Oxus or at Merv. Whether the objective be Herat 
er Cabul itself, she can employ the whole of her military 
strength in Asia. The second fact relates to Persia, where 
a revival of English energy, diplomatic and commercial, 
has induced Russia to show her hand more clearly than she 
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has done for fifty years, and thus to revive the rumours of 
an imminent detachment of Khorasan from the Shah’s 
dominions. The third fact bearing on the question is the 
continued uncertainty of the established régime at Cabul, 
which seems to be identified with the life of the Ameer. 
The intrinsic importance of these three facts is immensely 
increased by the acute stage to which the Eastern Question 
seems now to be approaching. Bearing these points in mind, 
an attempt may be made to indicate briefly the course in 
which events are tending, and to give expression to one or 
two of what seem not unnecessary warnings. 

The mere fact that the Turkestan garrison, which, with 
the military colonies attached to it, is not less than 70,000 
strong, has been brought into as many days’ communication 
of the Empire as it used to be months, is calculated to 
inspire the Russian authorities with confidence, and to 
strengthen the desire to convert into practice many old and 
favourite schemes which most persons thought would never 
advance beyond the theoretical. It is now clear that Russia 
could in a very few weeks despatch a force of 50,000 men 
to the Oxus or Herat. To appreciate the immense stride 
Russia has made in the last ten years, it need only be 
recalled that in 1878, on the eve of the Afghan war, 
General Kaufmann was able to collect no more than 10,000 
men at Jam, south of Samarcand, and that on the side of 
the Caspian the Turcomans, defiant and unsubdued, barred 
the road to Western Afghanistan. At that time, however 
anxious General Kaufmann may have been to render 
material assistance to Shere Ali, he did not possess the 
means of giving effect to his wishes, and any effective 
military action on the part of Russia in Afghanistan was 
practically out of the question. All this is now completely 
changed. Neither the Turcomans nor Bokhara think for 
the moment of any other policy than of carrying out the 
orders of the Czar, and the Turkestan garrison combined 
with the army of the Caucasus provides the ready means 
of conducting operations on a large scale. .The railway 
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across Central Asia has accomplished this, and it will also 
enable General Skobeleff’s plan to be carried out of storing 
provisions and matériel before war is declared at the most 
convenient places for the base of the army that is to operate 
beyond the frontier. 

The marked difference between the military position of 
Russia in Central Asia at the present time and what it was 
ten years ago, when the Russian menace to India first 
assumed tangible shape, is revealed in the undoubted facility 
with which the Czar could employ his armies on an expedi- 
tion into Afghanistan, and could keep them supplied with 
provisions and military stores, as well as with reinforce- 
ments, by means of the railway now connecting Samarcand 
and the Caspian. Tocomplete the advantages derived from 
this line, it is proposed to continue it to Tashkent and 
Semiretchia. 

Russia’s action in Central Asia is no longer hampered 
by a doubt as to her ability to act with energy and effect 
within the northern and north-western borders of Afghanis- 
tan. If England and Russia were to be embroiled in war 
to-morrow, there is no question that the Russian generals in 
Asia would be ordered to create a diversion on the side of 
India. This could only be effected by an attack on Herat 
or Balkh, probably the latter. However much we might 
resent the act, and whatever steps we took to retrieve the 
loss, it is certain that we could not prevent the capture of 
Balkh, and, with it, the severance of Afghan Turkestan 
from the Ameer’s kingdom. Even in the case of Herat, 
our ability to save that town would entirely depend on the 
valour and fidelity of the Afghan garrison. The manner in 
which the Russian Government would endeavour to neutra- 
lize our military operations in Europe by a threatening 
demonstration in the direction of India is far from being 
vague or indefinite. Unfortunately it is also clear that 
Russia has now the power and the means of putting that 
demonstration in force in such an effective manner that it 
must seriously injure our allies the Afghans and their ruler, 
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considerably damage our prestige and entail upon us an 
exceptionally great effort, if Russia’s temporary advantage 
were not to be converted into a permanent gain. Every- 
body realizes that the frontier so laboriously created for 
Afghanistan between the Heri Rud and the Oxus is only 
valid while there is peace. The outbreak of war would see 
it speedily violated and destroyed. 

Even while peace is maintained, Russia may think it 
possible to undermine this barrier, and to weaken or remove 
such obstacles as threaten to bar or embarrass her onward 
progress after the mask has been thrown aside and hostilities 
openly commenced. The incident of the Salor Turcoman 
raid the other day, carefully as it has been hushed up and 
minimized, shows that the Russian officials are alive to the 
advantages to be gained from maintaining a belief generally 
that the new Afghan frontier is no more than the old free 
from the presence of disturbing elements. There is no 
doubt, on the one hand, that the Ameer has instructed his 
officers to watch the frontier closely, and to maintain the 
strict letter of his rights. On the other, it is affectation to 
suppose that the Turcomans have lost so soon all their 
marauding propensities, or that the necessity of seeking fresh 
pastures will not now and again induce them to cross from 
Russian territory into Afghan. Border collisions are con- 
sequently inevitable, and policy as much as accident may 
make them frequent. The Penjdeh incident is one that can, 
if required, be easily repeated on occasion at any convenient 
point from Zulfikar to Kham-i-Ab. 

The Russians have other material to work with than the 
Turcomans. The Jamshidi and Char Aimak clans of the 
Herat and neighbouring valleys do not seem as much 
attached to Afghan rule as our interests require, and there 
have already been disturbances among them, partly in de- 
fiance of the Ameer’s tax-gatherer, partly in resentment at 
his closer supervision. The assistance which these tribes 
could render an invading force would be simply invaluable, 
while their opposition could not fail to embarrass its move- 
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ments. Their importance does not, in the first place, consist 
so much in their fighting power as in their command of 
supplies, forage, and horses. An unpopular governor of 
Herat suffices to alienate the loose allegiance they owe to 
the Ameer, and we must henceforth count upon the presence 
among them of Russian emissaries instructed to sow dis- 
sension, accentuate grievances, and stimulate ambitious 
longings. While the frontier is still being held in formal 
respect, Russia will leave no stone unturned to increase her 
reputation on the Afghan side of it, and to diminish, so far 
as she possibly can, the Ameer’s authority. The very 
measures which, in the first place, Abdurrahman will take 
to counteract these manceuvres, must tend to assist Russia’s 
designs, for the more vigorous assertion of his personal 
authority must embitter his relations with the clans in 
the west, as it has in the east with the Ghilzais and Shin- 
warris. 

While we cannot reasonably anticipate any lengthy 
tranquillity on the just delimited north-west frontier of 
Afghanistan, it is also becoming more evident that we can- 
not trust much longer to the maintenance of even the hollow 
relations of cordiality with Persia, which exist at present on 
the surface ; and this is the more significant because our 
Foreign Office has, during the last twelve months, un- 
doubtedly awoke to the political value of Persia with regard 
to the Central Asian question, and because efforts have been 
made to re-establish our influence at Teheran. Those efforts, 
if courageously sustained and supported at the right moment 
by vigorous action, may eventually attain success ; but for 
the present they have failed, and provoked the disgrace of 
not merely the ablest prince in Persia, but-also of the only 
man in that State who is either willing or able to carry out 
a policy based on an alliance with England. The name of 
Prince Zil es Sultan has been several times mentioned in 
the pages of this Review, and when the English Govern- 
ment selected him for special honour at Christmas by con- 
ferring upon him the Grand Cross of the Star of India, it 
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looked as if we had realized his ability and commanding 
position in the State, as well as his personal attachment to 
the side of this country. 

The gift proved an unfortunate one for its recipient. 
Three months after the publication of the notice in Zhe 
London Gazette, Prince Zil es Sultan was summarily dis- 
missed from the governorship of Ispahan, and recalled to 
Teheran, where he remains in disgrace. It is not to be 
doubted for one moment, no matter what official statements 
may be made to the contrary, that his fall was brought about 
by the representations of the Russian minister at Teheran. 
Now that it has been made evident that the influence of our 
Government was not sufficient to maintain him in his position 
as governor of the second city in the kingdom, it must be 
recognized that there is little chance of the Shah restoring 
him on our initiative, especially as Nasreddin is jealous of 
the ablest of his sons, and sees in him a formidable rival to 
his own schemes affecting the succession to the throne. The 
whirligig of time must bring many changes before Prince 
Zil es Sultan will be in a position to render us the good 
service he could have done so long as he remained in a 
semi-independent position at Ispahan. 

The incident relating to this prince is rather the indica- 
tion of the close relations between Russia and the Persian 
Court, than the main result of the alliance connecting the 
two Governments. It has afforded a very striking testi- 
mony to the superior influence of the Russian minister at 
Teheran over ours, and, in face of it, it is impossible to 
hope that we can have better success when it becomes a 
question of the military occupation of towns in Khorasan 
such as Meshed. There are those who confidently assert 
that there exists a treaty by which Russia is to acquire pos- 
session of Khorasan whenever she may deem it necessary 
to occupy that province, and there is nothing improbable in 
the allegation. If it is suggested that Persia is not likely 
to willingly resign her best province, the point may be sug- 
gested for consideration whether she feels able, under any 
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circumstances, to prevent such a contingency. It must also 
be borne in mind that Russia may have offered a tempting 
equivalent in the direction of Bagdad at the expense of 
Turkey, or in Seistan at that of Afghanistan. 

We can therefore anticipate from the relations between 
Russia and Persia as little positive assurance of tranquillity 
as from the spasmodic and little-controlled movements of 
the tribes on the Afghan frontier. Fifty years ago, when 
Russia was a little Power in Asia, when her nearest outpost 
to India was 1,500 miles distant from the English frontier, 
her influence sufficed to commit Persia to an enterprise, 
unsuccessful though it proved, against Herat. Now that 
her outposts overlap those of both Persia and Afghanistan, 
and that her frontier is brought to within five hundred miles 
on one side and three hundred on the other of ours, it would 
be childish to imagine that any proposal for a joint attack on 
Herat would meet with strenuous opposition, or appear on 
the face of it unfeasible in the circles of the Persian Court. 
If English representations failed in 1837, and again in 1856, 
what chance have they in 1888? The Shah showed un- 
expected and courteous complaisance in the matter of Ayoob 
Khan’s surrender (it may be doubted whether the acquisi- 
tion of another Afghan pretender was not dearly purchased 
by the disgrace and ruin of Prince Zil es Sultan), but the 
amenities of diplomacy will not blind him to the realities of 
his position, and they urge him to throw in his lot with the 
Czar, and to participate in the old Persian designs upon the 
fairest and most famous town of Khorasan. 

The friendly demeanour and action of the Shah’s Govern- 
ment in the questions relating to Jask and the Karun Valley 
afford no criterion of the course that it will pursue in the 
far more serious matters relating to the northern provinces, 
where a naval demonstration in the Persian Gulf counts for 
little or nothing. Even the temporary loss of the southern 
provinces, which could not be permanently held with any 
advantage to this country, would not suffice to break up.an 
offensive-defensive alliance between Russia and Persia; and 
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if this view be sound, there can be no doubt that the old, 
and perhaps the only, way of coercing the Teheran Court is 
no longer available to us. Whenever Russia seriously 
moves the Shah’s Government to take a decided step, such 
as was done the other day in the case of Prince Zil es 
Sultan, and such as is sure to be done sooner or later with 
regard to Herat, our diplomacy will be powerless to prevent 
Persia committing herself openly and irrevocably to the side 
of the Northern Power. Any retaliatory measures that we 
may adopt in the Persian Gulf will only increase her oppo- 
sition, and perhaps arouse a deeper feeling of hostility than 
would naturally exist. If Prince Zil es Sultan were in power 
at Ispahan when the crisis arrived, it would be in our power 
to put forward and support this prince as ruler in Southern 
Persia, and as the ablest representative of his family and 
race ; but of that chance Russia has been careful to deprive 
us in good time. 

There will be many to say that, even if these pessimist 
views be accepted, it remains very doubtful how far Persia 
has the power to be helpful to Russia and injurious to our- 
selves. But the most cursory consideration of the fact that 
an army operating against Herat would be largely dependent 
for its supplies on what it could draw from Khorasan through 
Meshed, will show that the feasibility of a campaign on the 
Heri Rud for Russia depends mainly on the co-operation of 
Persia. Persian troops would also be not altogether useless 
as economizing the Czar’s soldiers, and Persian pretensions, 
above all, would rally to the side of Russia the large Persian 
faction which has always been found at Herat. The uses 
of Persia to Russia are obvious, and it cannot be doubted 
that Persia’s opposition would as greatly retard and em- 
barrass Russia’s operations as her aid must facilitate them. 
There seems no practical way of bringing that opposition 
into effect. 


If the action of Russia and the ascendancy of that 
Power in Persia are calculated to precipitate events in 
Central Asia, and to lead us to anticipate that the present 
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tranquil phase of the Afghan question will be soon super- 
seded by one more disturbed and critical, the internal 
condition of Afghanistan and the slight basis of national. 
solidity upon which the Ameer has built up his personal 
authority furnish still more potent reasons for anxiety and 
misgiving. It is true that so long as the Ameer Abdur- 
rahman lives, all that personal ability and the reputation 
gained by the successes of eight years of vigorous rule can 
accomplish towards representing the will of the Afghan race 
as that of a united and homogeneous nation, will be done ; 
but, although we have heard less of his maladies lately than 
we used to do, there is no doubt that his life is far from 
being a good one, and that uncertainty as to the length of 
his reign must be faced as one of the principal factors in 
the future situation. It would, notwithstanding, have a 
show of reason to retain confidence in the future tranquillity 
of Afghanistan if we could convince ourselves that the 
Ameer only requires a sufficient lease of life to hand down 
to his successors a settled and united kingdom. But on 
this point it is impossible to feel sanguine, even if he 
attained the venerable age of his grandfather, Dost 
Mahomed ; for the disintegrating causes in Afghanistan are 
permanent, and the appearance of an Ameer with supreme 
ability is accidental. 

We have to be thankful for the fact that the ruler whom 
Sir Lepel Griffin placed upon the throne of Cabul in 
August, 1880, has proved himself to be worthy of the trust 
we then reposed in him; but it is deeply essential that we 
should realize the true situation of affairs, and the balance 
of political power in that country, apart from the individual 
success of the ruler. It is becoming painfully clear that 
neither of his elder sons can prove a worthy successor to 
him, and very many years must pass away before those who 
are now infants will have grown up sufficiently to justify 
any expectations from their personal character and capacity. 
Under these circumstances the question must become one 
of increasing importance: Who is likely to be his suc- 
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cessor ? and there seems no middle selection between his 
cousin Ishak and his rival, and cousin also, Ayoob. Of 
Ishak * we know enough to say that he certainly does not 
possess the requisite ability and force of character to 
occupy the seat and continue the work of Abdurrahman ; 
and with regard to Ayoob, whose capacity is probably con- 
siderable, two things are clear. In the first place, he would 
feel bound to rely mainly on the much weakened Shere 
Ali faction, and to change Abdurrahman’s severe bureau- 
cracy, based on his own autocracy, into the old slovenly 
rule of the Ameers as mere chiefs in an Afghan tribal 
confederacy. In the second place, his appearance on 
the scene would inevitably throw Ishak into the arms of 
Russia, and convert, by the voluntary allegiance of its head, 
Afghan Turkestan into a dependency of the Czar. 

The authority of Abdurrahman rests, in the first place, 
on the well-trained and well-affected, because regularly 
paid, military force which he has brought together under 
his standard ; and in the second, on the vigour and success 
with which he has overcome all his opponents, and put 
down sedition on the first symptom of disaffection. Behind 
these personal causes lie the pecuniary support of the 
Government of India, and the guarantee of co-operation 
we have given in maintaining the integrity of Afghanistan 
against external attack. The problem of the future can 
best be solved by inquiring, and as far as possible ascer- 
taining, which of the four conditions that now ensure the 
political independence and strength of Afghanistan are per- 
manent, and can be counted upon to exist when it possesses 
a different ruler to Abdurrahman. Is it a natural or per- 
manent condition that there should be in Afghanistan a 
disciplined and well-equipped force independent of the old 
tribal system, and obeying only the commands of the ruler ? 
Abdurrahman is the first Afghan ruler to have tried the 
experiment and made it a success. Are rulers of Abdur- 


* For an account of Ishak, see an article on Afghan Politics in the 
ASIATIC QUARTERLY REviEw of July, 1886. 
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rahman’s capacity and energy a common product in any 
country, or the usual inheritance of the Afghan nation ? 
The reader can supply the answer for himself. The 
third condition may be permanent, for the English Govern- 
ment and people have never been chary of their money, 
even if they did not get its value; but with regard to the 
fourth, who is there supposes that the English constituen- 
cies would support a Government in making the possession 
of Balkh or Maimena or Faizabad a casus belli if the 
Ameer did not possess as ample and unquestioned authority 
over his lieutenants in those places as Abdurrahman now 
does ? 

Only the least important of the four conditions upon 
which the present tranquillity of Afghanistan, and our 
policy in that country during the last eight years, are 
based, can be regarded as in any true sense of the word 
enduring. If Ayoob Khan were called upon to assume 
the supreme authority on the decease of the present 
Ameer, he would certainly not adopt the same mode of 
administering the affairs of his country as did Abdurrahman, 
who learnt in the hard school of adversity how necessary it 
was to attend to the personal details of government, and 
to stamp upon his officials the impress of his individual will. 
Under Ayoob affairs might be expected to lapse into their 
old slovenly manner, and instead of asserting his own 
personal power in the remote valleys of Afghanistan as 
well as in the towns, he would be content with the nominal 
allegiance of the tribal khans. Such a dispensation of 
authority may appear sufficient to those who believe that, in 
accordance with the old saw,* the Afghans can never be 
conquered ; but to those who feel convinced that with the 
aid of railways and in pursuance of a determined policy, the 
task would be one of no extraordinary difficuity for a Euro- 
pean people and Government, it does not present the same 


* An Afghan chief said to the late Lord Lawrence, “ We are con- 
tent with alarms, with war, with blood, but we never shall be content with 
a master.” 
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guarantee of stability as the well-ordered and imposing 
régime of the present sovereign. 

A still more fatal objection lies in the fact that Ayoob’s 
power would be inevitably limited by the Hindoo Koosh. 
It is very likely true that Ishak Khan bears the Russians 
little love, but when he saw a rival established at Cabul he 
would have no choice but to come to terms as promptly as 
possible with his powerful neighbours, whose support would 
be essential for the maintenance of his position. Whether 
he did so or not, the Russians would not be slow to declare 
that the mere putting forward of Ayoob showed that the 
kingdom of Afghanistan as understood in the treaties had 
become disintegrated, that there was an end to the old con- 
ventions, and that in the interests of the two Empires and 
of peace, a new arrangement should be struck up, based this 
time on geographical facts, and not on ethnographical or 
political ideas. It sounds prettier at the present time to say 
that England would resent such a breach of the formal agree- 
ments concluded in London and St. Petersburg; but who 
seriously believes that, if the central power in Afghanistan 
were broken, even for a month, England would expect from 
Russia the literal fulfilment of her verbal pledges? In my 
own humble opinion, I believe that the only chance of stir- 
ring up public sentiment would lie in the Afghan garrison 
making a valiant and stubborn defence of the city of Herat. 
In short, if the people of this country will not fight for the 
exclusion of Russia from that city, I do not think that 
there is any place from one end of Afghanistan to the other 
the loss of which will stir them to that feeling of indigna- 
tion and national resentment that alone enable an English 
Government to carry on a popular war. 

In the event of the Ameer’s death, it is clear that the 
dismemberment of Afghanistan necessarily follows, but it is 
also clear that dismemberment must entail its division be- 
tween the two great Empires, and that however timid our 
action may be, we shall be compelled to advance on the one 
side to Cabul, and on the other to Candahar. It is not 
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necessary to urge that matters will at once reach this ad- 
vanced stage, and there will necessarily be an intervening 
period, short or long as the case may be, during which 
Russia will attempt to rule Afghan Turkestan through 
Ishak, and England Cabul and Candahar by means of 
Ayoob or some other member of the Barukzai family. But 
that such an arrangement can represent a permanent settle- 
ment of the Afghan question is not to be supposed for one 
moment, and the first appearance of Russian troops in the 
plain of Balkh would speedily be followed by the advance 
of our troops up to the southern passes of the Hindoo 
Koosh. The only alternative to that course would be that 
our protégé at Cabul, seeing us too weak to help him, would 
throw himself upon the protection of Russia. The sur- 
viving representatives of the school of masterly inactivity 
will on principle face that position with equanimity, but our 
experience and geographical and political discoveries of the 
last ten years are all against the wisdom of such an apathetic 
policy. 

So far I have mainly written on the supposition that 
affairs will go quietly in Afghanistan until the Ameer 
“shuffles off this mortal coil.” But it would be very ill- 
judged on our part to assume that Russia will await the 
arrival of that event before she takes any further measures 
for the realization of her own plans in Afghanistan, The 
Ameer Abdurrahman might live for another twenty years, but 
we cannot hope that Russia will continue respecting the fron- 
tier for that or any other indefinite period. It has already been 
seen with what ease Russia can create a disturbance among 
the unsettled inhabitants of the common border, and there 
would be no difficulty in giving to that disturbance the 
aspect of a breach of faith on the part of the Afghans, or 
of the Ameer’s inability to curb his own subjects. Suchan 
anticipation may at this moment appear a little far-fetched ; 
but whenever the Eastern Question is re-opened, we may 
anticipate with some confidence that one of Russia’s earliest 
steps will be to foment disturbances on the Afghan frontier, 
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and expose what a hollow barrier it is that we have created. 
When such a contingency has to be faced, we must hope that 
the unity of Afghanistan will be a solid and patent fact, and 
that its dismemberment will not have begun. We shall 
then be able to convince our countrymen that Russia's 
action against Afghanistan constitutes an unprovoked 
aggression, and cannot be regarded as merely putting 
forward a plausible claim to participate in the spoil after 
the inevitable break-up of that kingdom. 

The Government of India cannot afford to rest upon 
its laurels over the frontier negotiations, and to think that 
the steady continuation of the railway from the Pisheen 
Valley in the direction of Candahar is a sufficient reply to 
the completion of the Central Asian Railway and to the 
other movements of Russia on the Oxus and the Murghab. 
We are bound to prepare in good time for the next phrase 
of the Afghan Question, which, whether it occurs in the life 
of Abdurrahman or not, must be heralded by Russian en- 
croachments at either Balkh or Herat. So far as can be 
judged no preparations are being made for this contingency 
except the costly and laborious tunnelling of the Khoja 
Amran range, which, at the most favourable computation, 
will not be finished for two years. Professor Vambéry has 
come forward with a suggestion that an English officer 
should be stationed at Herat, and the objections that have 
been raised to the learned Professor’s suggestion are based 
on the broad assumption that the more closely we adhere 
to a policy confining our presence to the Indian side of 
Afghanistan the better will it be for our interests. I will 
only say, without entering on controversial matters, that 
this pious opinion is not in harmony with the action of the 
Liberal Governments of the last five years. 

Professor Vambéry may be thought unintentionally to 
disparage the usefulness of our agent at Meshed, General 
Maclean, and to undervalue his facilities of observation and 
communication with his Government ; but in principle he is 
sound and his evidence as to the safety English officers 
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would enjoy in the country is irrefutable. While thinking 
that the presence of General Maclean at Meshed with the 
right of visiting Herat at frequent intervals adequately 
meets all the requirements of our being kept well supplied 
with news as to Western Afghanistan, I would strongly urge 
upon the authorities the desirability of getting the Ameer’s 
permission to station an English officer at either Balkh 
or Maimena, and to laying down a field telegraph between 
India and one or other of those places. Russia is now in 
telegraphic communication with Kerkhi close to Kham-i-ab, 
and thus enjoys an immense advantage over us. It is pro- 
bable that when the next phase of the Afghan Question is 
reached the first advantage will go to the Power that 
possesses the most accurate and rapid means of obtaining 
information. At present Russia enjoys an unquestionable 
advantage over us in that respect and the Government of 
India should lose no time and spare no effort in inducing the 
Ameer to co-operate with us in repairing what is a weak- 
ness in his position as well as a disadvantage to our 
interests. An English officer in Turkestan, a telegraph 
wire to Balkh, and the necessary preparatious for rapidly 
laying down a railway to Jellalabad when the need arises 
are three simple propositions towards placing the Indian 
Empire in a proper state to guard its rights when the whole 
Afghan Question is re-opened by the act of Russia or by 
the sudden termination of Abdurrahman’s reign. 

Demetrivs BouLceR. 
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Now that the generation of “sepoy officers” is rapidly 
passing away ; that the old Indian is barely distinguished 
from his fellows at clubs and public gatherings ; and that 
the once formidable military service of the Government in 
Leadenhall Street has gone through the process of part 
demolition, part renovation, and part reconstruction, to- 
gether with an entire change of name, it is pleasant to see, 
on so enlightened a platform as that of the Royal United 
Service Institution, an attempt made to call attention to the 
three Presidency armies of India, not only as they exist in 
figures or as a Statistical fragment, but as an actual living 
body, capable of offence and defence, and not unlikely to be 
required some day to furnish proofs of loyalty and devo- 
tion. 

The papers read on the occasions to which reference is 
made were, perhaps, rather “ statements” than “lectures” ; 
but the latter term is so generally applied in these days, 
that there is no valid reason for discarding the more con- 
ventional designation. It might have been well to have © 
secured, in the first instance, uniformity of treatment by 
defining the lines to be followed by the respective lecturers 
in the exposition of the subjects entrusted to them. This 
process would have increased the value of the whole scries, 
however it might have interfered with independent 
methods of arrangement ; for a manual of reference on cer- 
tain essential points might thus have been obtained for the 
whole Indian army, and the work of a learner or compiler 
would have become greatly facilitated. On the other hand, 
there are advantages in leaving to each exponent full 
liberty to state his case in the way he may think proper, 
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giving him such general notion of what is required at his 
hands as may be determined by a comprehensive heading 
or title. 

Three lectures, then, which have been recently delivered 
at the Royal United Service Institution on the respective 
armies of the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay—each by an officer of the army forming the 
subject of his particular consideration—while they seem 
scarcely to have met with the attention they deserved, in 
respect of the number of listeners and notices of the press, 
will be found useful records in the well-conducted journal 
to the pages of which they have been relegated. If they 
did not always attract crowded audiences, they always con- 
trived to command the presence of individual hearers who 
attended with honest purpose, seeking information for its 
own sake, or who loved to revive the professional remi- 
niscences of early manhood, when cadetships were bestowed 
by East India Company Directors, and cadets ticketed and 
forwarded to their several destinations in sailing vessels 
round the Cape. It is proposed, in the first instance, to 
glance at these papers servzatzm ; and afterwards to be led 
into a more general discussion of the subject of the Native 
Army of India, by noting the more salient expressions of 
opinion on the part of the several lecturers. 

A plain straightforward account of the native army of 
Bengal was given by Major-General Gordon, who stated his 
case under the zgis of a well-qualified chairman, Sir Peter 
Lumsden. Reducing his eight heads of exposition into 
three paragraphs, and interpolating an occasional note or 
comment, we may summarize the statement as follows: 

1, His army, including the Panjab Frontier Force, 
consists of twenty-four regiments of cavalry, sixty-four 
battalions of infantry, a corps of sappers and miners, and 
four mountain-batteries of artillery. These, with the corps 
of Guides, may be considered, for the sake of lucidity, as the 
Bengal army proper. There are, however, besides, under 
the orders of the Government of India, six regiments of 
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cavalry, twelve battalions of infantry, and four field-batteries, 
comprising the Haidarabad contingent, Rajputana and 
Central India local levies, and the Central India horse, all, 
except the last named, organized on the old irregular 
system, with two to four British officers attached to each 
corps. Two-thirds of the army of Bengal Proper are re- 
cruited from Northern India and Nepal, and one-third from 
the North-West Provinces. Of the twenty-four cavalry 
regiments, three designated as “ class,” are wholly Muhame 
madan, and two Hindti; the remaining nineteen have 
“class” troops, formed separately as the regiments. In the 
infantry, twenty-two of the sixty-four battalions, z.¢., 13 
Gurkha, 5 Sikh, 1 Dogra, and 3 Muzbi, are “class,” and 
forty-two have “class” companies. The sappers have 
“class ” companies : of the mountain-batteries nothing is said 
in this respect ; but according to the “ Army List,” while 
there is one Muhammadan among the three native officers 
of No. 1 Battery, there are tvo Muhammadans out of the 
three in No. 2. The cavalry regiments are numbered 
from 1 to 19 as Bengal Cavalry; of these the oth, roth, 
11th, 13th, 14th, 18th, and roth are “ Lancers:” the re- 
maining five are separately numbered as Panjab Cavalry. 
Each regiment has eight troops or four squadrons, with a 
complement of 9 British officers (including commandant 
and adjutant), 17 native officers, 64 non-commissioned, 8 
trumpeters, and 536 sowdrs. Among the native com- 
missioned one is Rissaldar major, and one native Adjutant. 
Foot regiments are numbered 1 to 45 as Bengal Infantry ; 
1 to 5 Gurkhas, each with two battalions; 1 to 4 Sikh; and 
1 to 6 Panjab. There are eight companies to the bat- 
talion, and eight British officers; but as these include a 
commandant, two wing commanders, an adjutant and a 
quartermaster, there are but three left for ordinary regi- 
mental duty. Of natives there are 16 commissioned (in- 
cluding a subadar major and jemadar adjutant), 4o 


havildars or sergeants, 40 naiks or corporals, 16 drummers 
and 800 privates. The corps of Guides of the Panjab 
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Frontier Force consists of six troops of cavalry and eight 
companies of infantry, under one commandant. It has 14 
British officers, and a strength of 1,381 natives of all ranks. 
The corps of Sappers has six service and two dépét com- 
panies; 20 European officers, inclusive of commandant, 
adjutant, superintendent of park and superintendent of 
instruction ; a warrant officer and non-commissioned officers 
of Royal Engineers, and a total of 1,431 natives. Each 
mountain-battery of six guns has with it 4 British officers of 
Royal Artillery, 3 native officers, 98 gunners and non-commis- 
sioned officers, and 138 drivers. A British medical officer, 
with native hospital establishment, is attached to every regi- 
ment.* The question of reserves has not been lost sight 
of, and a system is now under formation providing for two 
kinds—active and garrison. 

2. Enlistment is voluntary, and the term of service is 
for three years, renewable if desired beyond that period ; the 
standard age is from 18 to 25, and the minimum of height 
53 feet (except in the case of Gurkhas). Once enlisted, 
the szpéhi—I crave pardon for correct spelling—has to 
undergo a course of drill and discipline similar to that which 
falls to the lot of the British soldier. Under the new orga- 
nization, each troop or company is commanded by a re- 
sponsible native officer, who reports daily to his squadron 
or wing commander. The commandant conducts the ordi- 
nary business of the regiment at the orderly-room, and his 
British officers render him assistance in such matters as 
appertain to the particular offices of administration or 
supervision with which they are charged. There is a 
British officer of the week and a native officer of the day. 
Certain powers of punishment are vested in British officers 
and troop and company officers; but the commandant’s 
power enables him to dispose of offences coming within the 
jurisdiction of a garrison court-martial. Native officers 


* The medical establishment is in like manner attached to Madras and 
Bombay regiments. 
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live in separate huts in the lines prepared for the men, and 
arrangements are made for accommodation of some families 
also; but for the most part these remain at their own 
homes. All pay for their food, which is provided by a 
special bazar establishment attached to the regiment for the 
purpose. Every cavalry soldier owns his horse, equipment, 
arms, tent, baggage pony, and the outward essentials of 
service—the carbine alone being supplied by the State. 
His monthly pay is held sufficient for the keep of horse 
and pony as of himself; but he sometimes receives an 
advance from the cash chest, afterwards recovered in instal- 
ments. A scale, ranging from Rs. 27 to Rs. 51, shows the 
amount received on first enlistment, and up to that of the 
highest non-commissioned ; and from Rs. 60 to Rs. 300 that 
of the newly-made commissioned officer to that of the most 
exalted rank. The days have gone by when conversion 
into English coin was readily effected at the rate of Rs. 10 
to the pound: nevertheless, for local exigencies, the pay- 
ment is fair and reasonable. As General Gordon says: 
“After his many deductions, he (the trooper) has very little 
over to spend on himself, but still the service is popular, and 
sought after by men of good family.” With the infantry soldier, 
the pay ranges from Rs. 7 to Rs. 23 a month for rank and file 
and non-commissioned, and from Rs. 50 to Rs. 150 for com- 
missioned officers. Pensions are given to the native soldiers 
for length of service, and on account of wounds ; and to the 
heirs of all ranks killed in action, or who die in service out 
of India. For reward of long and distinguished service and 
bravery in action, two special orders have been created, 
respectively called that of British India and that of Merit. 
Each carries with it a money allowance. So also the good- 
conduct medals which have lately been sanctioned. Pro- 
motion is mainly guided by merit, but in mixed class regi- 
ments every class has its fair share of commissioned and 
non-commissioned. As a rule, commissions are accorded to 
the more deserving non-commissioned officers. Direct 
commissions are rarely given in the case of outsiders. 
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English and the vernacular languages are taught in regi- 
mental schools. 

3. Under the head “ Equipment,” an account is given of 
the dress, arms, and accoutrements of the several branches 
of the army. Of the 24 cavalry regiments 15 are dressed 
in blue, 5 in scarlet, 2 in drab, 1 in yellow, and 1 in green. 
Their uniform consists of a loose turban head-dress, a long 
easy blouse with chain shoulder-straps, a waist-girdle, loose 
riding trousers with long boots, or “ puttis” with ammuni- 
tion boots. Irrespective of the lance of the “ Lancers,” the 
cavalry soldier has a Snider carbine andsword. Revolvers 
are carried by native officers, a few non-commissioned and 
trumpeters. Of the 64 infantry regiments, 36 are dressed in 
red, 14 in dark green, and 14 indrab. A short cloth tunic, 
loose khaki blouse, loose trousers drawn in below the knee, 
“puttis”” and ammunition boots and shoes are worn. On 
the head is the loose turban varying according to the regi- 
mental colour adopted ; but the Gurkhas wear the Kilmar- 
nock cap. The summer and service uniform is of “ khaki” 
from head to foot. The usual arm of the infantry is the 
long Snider; but the Panjab Pioneer regiments have the 
short Snider rifle, as also the Gurkhas, who carry, besides, 
the £ukri, a curved knife, formidable in their hands. 
Government supplies the cloth uniform, and issues water- 
proof sheets, jerseys, blankets and boots, to corps going on 
service. 

Little is said of the o/d Bengal army, except that it was 
organized on the regular system, with a regimental establish- 
ment of British officers to each troop or company: more- 
over, that there were belonging to it a certain number of 
irregular corps, notably efficient, although they had only 
three British officers to each, taken from the regular army. 
Of the present Bengal army one-half dates its rise, we are 
told, from 1857; the Panjab Frontier Field Force having 
been raised eight years earlier, when the Panjab was 
annexed. General Gordon truly says that the Gurkha “ is 
essentially a foreigner, and being a native of a cold climate, 
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a hardy mountaineer and a good fighting man, is ranked 
among our best soldiers.” Of the Sikhs he adds: “ Theirs 
is the religion of the sword.” Undoubtedly the sturdy 
physique of the one and the warlike propensities of the 
other of these two races tell immensely in their favour when 
first presented to the recruiting-officer’s notice. 

General Michael’s paper on the Madras army takes us 
back to 1758, when the Local Government “ began to raise 
regiments composed of inhabitants from the Carnatic.” 
First, companies of one hundred men were duly formed 
and officered; then, these companies became parts of 
battalions, of which there were ten in 1765, and sixteen in 
1767. In the re-organization of 1796, the establishment 
of native infantry was fixed at eleven regiments, each of 
two battalions ; and in 1837, the year of Her Majesty’s 
accession, there were fifty-two single-battalion regiments. 
Half a century later—or at the present time—the infantry 
of the Madras army is found to consist of thirty-two 
regiments only. 

A battalion of native artillery, consisting of ten com- 
panies, was formed in 1784, prior to which date native Gun 
Lascars had been attached to the European artillery. This 
arrangement appears to have been short-lived ; but in 1796 
there were two battalions of five companies each ; and in 
1837, three troops of horse artillery and one battalion of 
foot artillery. Now, we look in vain for the Golundaz, or 
native gunners, in Madras. 

Four regiments, taken over by the East India Company 
in 1780 from the Nawab of the Carnatic, and permanently 
enlisted by their new masters in 1784, may be considered 
as forming the first nucleus of Madras cavalry. In 1796 
the same number of regiments held good, with much the 
same strength in troopers, but a slight reduction in native 
officers; and in 1837 there were no less than eight regiments. 
At present the number has been reduced to the old 
standard of four. The Madras Sappers and Miners date 
from 1780, when they were called “ Pioneers” and officered 
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from the line. In 1831 Engineer officers were appointed 
to command and instruct them ; and under the designation 
which it now bears, this distinguished corps has con- 
tinued for more than half a century to do credit to the 
Presidency in which it originated. Two regiments on the 
strength of the Madras Native Infantry, made “ Pioneers” 
in 1883, may be considered, in some sense, practically 
qualified to act as sappers. 

The present strength of native regiments is put down 
as follows :-— 

Cavalry.—g European and 12 native officers; with 514 
non-commissioned, rank and file. 

Sappers.—22 commissioned and 67 non-commissioned 
European officers; with 24 commissioned and 1,384 non- 
commissioned native officers, rank and file. 

Infantry.—g European and 16 native officers, with 873 
non-commissioned, rank and file. 

In the cavalry the proportion of Musalmans is beyond 
three-fourths, or 1278 out of 1683. Of the sappers more than 
an eighth are Telingas, nearly a sixth are Christians, about 
one-fourth are ‘‘ Tamils,” and considerably more than a third 
are of unspecified caste. In the infantry, while more than a 
third are Muhammadans, more than a tenth Tamils, and 
more than three-eighths Telingas, there are not a fifteenth 
part Christians. At the same time it should be noted that 
of the higher native castes—here designated Brahman and 
Rajput—there is not to be found one man in thirty. 

The standard height for recruits is 5 feet 6 inches for 
cavalry, and 5 feet 5 inches for infantry and sappers; age 
from sixteen to twenty-two. Much the same discipline is 
exacted from the enlisted sipdhi as in Bengal. The 
British Commandant, whose confidential officer is the 
sabadar major, is paramount in his regiment. Next below 
him in rank is the second in command, who is the senior 
wing or squadron commander. Wing and squadron com- 


manders are answerable for the appearance, discipline, and 
officering of their half-battalions or squadrons, and for the 
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instruction of their officers, European and native. The 
quartermaster of a native regiment is responsible for all 
the public buildings used, and generally for the lines and 
bazar. Subadars command their troops or companies on 
parade, instruct them in drill, and are responsible for their 
order in lines and barracks, and the due intimation to them 
of all legitimate orders. Jemadars are the native sub- 
alterns, taking their turn of duty with the Subadars as 
regimental officer of the day. Punishments awardable 
without court-martial are, with little exception, such as extra 
drill within prescribed limits, inflicted by the commanding 
officer. A prisoner has the option of being tried by 
European or native officers. Public quarters are not pro- 
vided for the sipahi, who pays for his hut as well as his 
food, and receives a grant in aid called hutting money, 
according to rank, on every change of station. These huts, 
being the property of the men, are purchased by one 
regiment from another on relief, at a valuation set upon 
them by a committee of native officers. In order to en- 
courage the establishment, in the lines, of regimental bazars, 
advances to tradesmen for the purpose are made under 
authority. The sipdhi is nominally allowed to have only 
two adult relatives living in his hut, or one adult with un- 
married daughters or young male children; but much is 
left to the discretion of the commandant, and it often 
happens that the native officer or soldier has several mem- 
bers of his family living with and dependent on him. In 
the cavalry the pay is from Rs. 50 to Rs. 150 for com- 
missioned officers not on the staff, with an allowance for 
carriage of Rs. 30 in the field, or marching, and Rs. 50 
more for a Subadar major, or Rs. 173 for Jemadar adjutant; 
while it ranges from Rs. 9 to Rs. 20 for rank and file and 
non-commissioned, with field batta from Rs. 13 to Rs. 5, 
and staff allowances from Rs. 33 to Rs. 21. For the 
infantry and sappers the figures are from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100; 
commissioned officers, exclusive of field batta, from Rs. 74 


to Rs. 15, and staff allowances Rs. 173} to Rs. 50; and 
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Rs. 7 to Rs. 14 for rank and file and non-commissioned, 
with field batta from Rs. 13 to Rs. 5, and staff allowances 
from somewhat more than Rs. 13 to Rs. 10. Promotion to 
the rank of native officer is usually made by selection from 
the non-commissioned ranks; but Government has the 
power (exercised in two instances only known to the 
lecturer) of bestowing direct commissions on gentlemen 
of position. 

If nothing has been said in the account of the Bengal 
army on the recognized means of oral intercommunication 
for English officer and native soldier, it is presumed that 
this silence is understood to imply a general use of 
Hindustani or Urdi. But it is known that inducements 
are offered for officers to pass in special languages such as 
Gurkhali and Panjabi. As to Madras, we are told that the 
languages spoken by the sipdhis are Hindustani, Tamil, 
Telugu, Canarese, and Mahratta; the first-named being 
the Zengua franca, “in which communication between officers 
and men is usually maintained.” Some, however, may 
demur to the statement that “ practically every sepoy can 
converse in” Hindustani. Recruiting, for instance, to any 
large extent, on account of a northern Circar regiment, an 
adjutant would be sorely puzzled to communicate with new 
levies raised in those parts if he were ignorant of Telugu. 
The same difficulty would present itself, though in a minor 
degree, with respect to Tamil for recruits obtained in the 
south of the peninsula; nor is it necessarily removed in 
the course of a year or two’s training, for it is not every 
Indian peasant who is gifted with that power of acquiring 
languages remarkable in so many of the better educated 
Hindtis. General Michael’s statement that English is now 
‘‘yvery commonly studied and spoken by the Madras sepoy” 
is quite intelligible. The Madras “ boy” has been always 
far ahead of the north-country ‘“khidmatgdar” in learning 
the language of his employers, and with the spread of 
Western education there is no reason why he should lag 
behind his fellows in the pursuit of knowledge. 
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Inability to compete with his brethren of Bengal and 
the North-West in physical size and strength may be over- 
looked, it is reasonably argued, in favour of qualities such 
as “general healthiness, sobriety, and powers of endurance,” 
possessed by the Madras man in an eminent degree, in- 
dependently of his comparative disregard to caste pre- 
judices. To this last cause, or rather to the absence of 
high-caste men in the ranks, has been attributed the readi- 
ness to go on foreign service which has so honourably 
distinguished this particular soldier from his fellows. Such 
view, according to General Michael, may be correct to a 
certain extent; but he pleads that “natives of India of 
whatever caste are naturally averse to foreign service and 
sea voyages, on account of the long separation from their 
families entailed ;” and he adds, “this has been practically 
overcome in the Madras army, and as they so frequently go 
to sea, arrangements for the food and comfort of the men 
on board ship have been very carefully studied, and are 
ensured under regulations of a very perfect character.” 
Further information is afforded under the several heads of 
Establishments ; Compensation for dear provisions ; Good 
Conduct and Working Pay; Family payments or re- 
mittances ; Arms, Equipment, and Saddlery ; Musketry ; 
Shooting ; Army signalling ; Cavalry horses ; Forage ; 
Movement of troops by land; Commissariat ; Bands and 
Messes, and Hospitals. Our thanks are due to General 
Michael for his summary of these matters, which is, 
upon the whole, well and carefully put together. It 
may be that he has not made sufficient allowance for 
the responsibilities of an adjutant in a native regiment 
in saying that his duties vary little from those of 
an adjutant of a British regiment. But new systems may 
have modified those responsibilities, and the days when an 
adjutant was supposed to know the character of every 
officer, European and native, and could put his finger on 


the fittest man for promotion or special service—whether 
he were a captain to undertake a secret mission, a native 
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non-commissioned to receive a commission, or a private to 
be made a lance-corporal—have possibly passed away for 
ever. 

On the recruit and pension boys of a Madras regiment 
the lecturer tells us that they “must be the legitimate sons 
of native officers and soldiers; orphans have the preference.” 
They are boys who are intended for eventual transfer to 
the ranks, provided they are 5 feet 4 inches in height, and 
possess otherwise the requisite qualifications, failing which 
they must be discharged at the age of eighteen. They 
are drilled, and do orderly duty. Should the number of 
these wmatdwérs, or “hopefuls,” correspond with the old 
maximum, they may be completed to thirty recruit and 
forty pension boys. But it should be explained that in the 
second category many are mere infants, and that it is to the 
thirty only that the regiment may look with confidence for 
lads competent to perform orderly duty and fit for im- 
mediate transfer to the ranks. Natural precociousness and 
steady training from early boyhood render these last the 
smartest and most efficient of recruits, and admirable 
orderlies. 

Major-General W. E. Macleod, an officer of regimental 
and staff experience during an Indian service of thirty years, 
is the lecturer on the Bombay army. He states that when 
he joined in 1838, the native cavalry was represented by 
three regiments of Regulars and Poonah Irregular Horse ; 
the artillery consisted of Golundaz. There were twenty-six 


regiments of regular infantry, one marine battalion, and 


some local irregulars. In later years the strength of the 
cavalry was increased by Jacob’s Irregular Horse, the 
Guzerat Irregular, and Southern Mahratta Horse; and 
of the infantry by three native regular and two Baluch bat- 
talions. A Sindh Camel Corps was also raised, and the 
“ Aden Troop” formed from drafts of irregular cavalry. It 
would be somewhat foreign to the purpose of this sketch to 
follow General Macleod in his account of the services of 
particular regiments until 1844, when the withdrawal from 
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Afghanistan had been effected and Sind annexed to British 
India; but we may extract a few practical paragraphs, or 
portions of paragraphs, illustrative of the old system, under 
the head of “ Interior Economy ” :— 


‘‘Each company under a British officer was divided into sub-divisions 
and sections, each sub-division under a native officer, and each section 
under non-commissioned officers, responsible for the supervision of the men. 
As to the state of their arms, accoutrements, ammunition, equipment, and 
regimental necessaries, the cleanliness of their lines, and all matters of duty 
and discipline conducive to good behaviour, each section had a due pro- 
portion of ‘caste’ and ‘country.’ 

“ A return of ‘country,’ ‘ caste,’ ‘age,’ ‘height,’ of each rank in a com- 
pany (prepared by company officers) was furnished in ‘one regimental form’ 
to army headquarters periodically. 

“The periodical promotion rolls furnished by company officers received 
the careful scrutiny and attention of the commanding officer before the pro- 
motions were confirmed and published in regimental orders ; and this 
scrutiny had regard to length of service ; but the system which guided such 
promotions through the different grades from lance-naique to native officer 
was distinctly that of se/ection, and with regard for efficiency and a due 
balance of caste and nationality. 

“ The men’s lines were subject to the supervision of the quartermaster, 
but each of the company authorities were responsible, through him and by 
constant inspection, to the commanding officer as to their general clean- 
liness and neatness. No strangers were allowed to live in the lines without 
(through the company authorities) the permission of the commanding 
officer. 

“In the Bombay army the men were zever separated from their arms, 
accoutrements, and ammunition, either in quarters, on the march, or service, 
except at sea, when, according to the Bombay army rules for such occasions, 
they were lodged in the places pointed out for the purpose by the vessel’s 
authorities. 

“The word ‘ fatigue duty,’ in garrison, field, or board ship, in the Bom- 
bay native army, included every employment under that head as performed 
by British regiments, and the men were detailed for it as they stood on the 
company roster, without any reference to ‘caste or country,’ and within my 
long experience of regimental duty I know of no ‘fatigue duty’ that has 
not been always performed by the sepoys with readiness and cheerfulness. 

“The adjutant of the regiment was responsible to the commanding 
officer for every detail of the regiment connected with drill, duty, and dis- 
cipline, theoretical and practical, and except on holidays was expected to 
be on the ‘drill’ (recruit) ground or parade every morning and evening. 
His immediate subordinates were the native adjutant, havildar major ; 
and the staff of drill-masters (in proportion to the number of recruits) were 
selected by him for efficiency and smartness, and without any reference 
to ‘caste.’ Some of the old stamp of Bombay men were very smart 
drills and good teachers.” 
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Though no complete statement of the actual strength in 
these days of the Bombay army under the new organization 
is given, the number of infantry corps is alluded to in the 
following passage, referring to the possible quarters of dis- 
turbance in Western India :— 

* All these . . . may any day call forth again the services of the Bom- 
bay native army, which in 1838 numbered twenty-six regiments for service 
within the strictly speaking Bombay limits, against, now in 1888, twenty- 
two regiments only, with their service extended to Scinde, Quetta, Southern 
Mahratta country, and Rajpootana; for, of the present thirty regiments, 
three Belooch and one marine battalion are, so to say, local, and four 


good old faithful regiments have, for financial reasons, been recently swept 
away from the Bombay native infantry.” 


To the above may be added what we know from the 
records to be the actual present state of the army of the 
Western Presidency :— 

Seven cavalry regiments (irrespective of the Aden 
Troop and Body Guard), of which two are lancers, two 
‘‘ Jacob’s Horse,” one is “ Poona Horse,” one light cavalry, 
and one so-called “ Baluch Horse.” The uniform is dark 
green and gold. A commandant, 4 squadron commanders, 
and 4 squadron officers are attached to each as the European 
complement. The strength in natives is 17 commissioned 
and 608 non-commissioned officers and troopers. 

Two mountain-batteries of native artillery ; uniform dark 
blue and gold, with scarlet facings. Strength: 4 European 
and 3 native officers, with 98 non-commissioned, trumpeters, 
and gunners ; drivers and others of all ranks, 208. 

Sappers and miners, of which there are four working: 
companies and one dépét company. For these there is a 
commandant, a superintendent of instruction and second in 
command, an adjutant, an instructor in army signalling and 
telegraphy, 5 company commanders and 5 company officers, 
and 5 “ unattached ”—all Royal Engineers. Uniform scarlet 


and gold, with blue facings. Strength: 1 warrant officer, 
2 staff sergeants, and 34 European sergeants and others ; 
15 native commissioned, 80 havildars and naiks, and 772 
sappers, including buglers and recruit boys. 
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Of native infantry there are twenty-six regiments, includ- 
ing the marine and three Baluch battalions mentioned above. 
Two of these are Grenadiers, six light infantry, and one is 
a corps of Rifles. Ten have red uniforms with yellow facings; 
four red with emerald green; four red with white; three 
red with black ; one red with sky blue ; three have dark 
green uniform with scarlet ; and one rifle green with red 
facings. Strength: 1 commandant, 2 wing commanders, 
and 5 wing officers ; 16 native commissioned, and 816 non- 
commissioned, rank and file, and others. 

Details such as here given may appear to be unneces- 
sarily lengthy and minute, but they are yet insufficient to 
convey that full, comprehensive summary of the native 
army of India which might have been put before the readers 
in fewer words had the statements under notice been con- 
fined to identical lines of investigation. In any case, they 
afford a large amount of useful information, and show that 
we possess a local force for the protection of our Indian 
Empire which may be numerically stated in the following 
figures :— 
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* Exclusive of 552 Drivers. {+ Exclusive of 276 Drivers. 


But this is not all. There are the troops to which allu- 
sion was made in the commencement of General Gordon’s 
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paper, the nature and strength of which may’be thus 
tabulated :— 
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Others, moreover, might be found ; and it may be urged 
that account has not been taken of body guards and escorts. 
But the object of the present paper has been rather to 
follow in the wake, and accept the statistics, of the lectures 
recently delivered at the United Service Institution, than 
to broach a general question on the broad lines of a Parlia- 
mentary Commission or Government enquiry. Having, 
therefore, disposed of the data supplied, let us turn to the 
views of the lecturers on the pointswhich have called for 
personal comment, where such points appear to be sugges- 
tive of legitimate and useful discussion. 

General Gordon is of opinion that the addition of 
“class” corps to the native army is a “military political 
gain.” Heconsiders that the arrangement is provocative 
of a “martial spirit and sentiment somewhat akin to our 
national feeling;” and after citing the Gurkha and Sikh 
battalions as instances in support of his view, he says 
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with self-evident truth: “ The various races and religious 
antipathies of India are our security from universal combi- 
nation against our supremacy, and this is to be maintained 
more by means of class than by mixed regiments.” He 
shows how the irregular system has become—to use a 
quasi-French idiom—“ regularized” as regards the duties 
of British officers; and is so satisfied with the working of 
the squadron command, 156 strong, ‘‘as the administrative 
unit for the British officer,” that he would see the same 
applied to the infantry in the shape of a double-company 
formation, 225 strong: that is to say, he would substitute 
four double-company commands for those of two wings. 
His argument is a sound one, no doubt, in the sense that, 
in an zwperium in tmperio, it is easier for those who work 
under the regimental commandant efficiently to control 
225 men than 450, and that four responsible commands 
would bring forward for emergencies a greater number of 
experienced officers than two; but on the other hand it 
becomes a question whether the change is of sufficient 
urgency to warrant its present application. So much has 
been done of late years to disorganize as well as to organize 
the szpéhz army ; so great has been the transformation from 
the old order of things to a new one; so much has been 
given our native soldiers to unlearn as well as to learn ; 
that time may yet be wanting to prove the success of the 
irregular system generally, and that it might be unwise to 
attempt more radical changes until the minds of rulers were 
more convinced, and the ways of the ruled gave more 
ground for their conviction, that the reforms already effected 
were the best that could have been designed. 

However small the number of British officers now 
attached to each native regiment, it is gratifying to learn 
that this number “is always kept complete” by the appoint- 
ment of probationers for the staff corps to fill the vacancies 
occasioned by officers going on leave of absence. General 
Gordon's natural proposal that “the regimental establish- 
ment might be increased to such an extent as to obviate the 
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necessity of filling up vacancies caused by officers absent 
on furlough,” and his suggestion that “the probationer 
could then look on his first regiment as his home,” might 
almost, if they stood alone, read like an interlineal lament 
on the irrevocable past. But in a later paragraph he 
reverts directly to the old system, and shows himself 


- opposed to its working in respect of absentees. It had 


certainly the advantage of bringing together, ox a demand 
for actiwe service, all officers fit for duty, most of whom 
would be men of professional experience: but the large 
number of these on furlough, or staff employ, was in itself 
a serious evil, the existence of which is thus explained :— 
‘The great aim of most of the officers was to get away 
from the regular regiment to some better paid and more 
attractive appointment, military or civil.” When the staff 
corps was created, duty with a native regiment was declared 
to be one of the coveted staff appointments, and it has 
been found to be so, not in name only, but also in pay and 
substance. Still—there is no reserve of officers under 
present arrangements, and, as the General says, “such may 
be required.” 

Something will be said later on about the fitness of the 
Indian soldiers for modern warfare, and the value of 
auxiliary native troops, when General Gordon’s brief but 
pertinent remarks on both subjects will be considered. 

In his paper on the Madras army, General Michael 
has expressed himself to the effect that he has purposely 
avoided criticism of accomplished facts such as the forma- 
tion of the staff corps, introduction of the irregular system, 
abolition of native artillery, and reduction of the native 
army generally. Such reserve is intelligible, and cannot 
but command approval or respect. But it is not quite so 
clear why he did not put it within his province to pass an 


opinion on the fighting qualities of his szséfz; as this 
point is one on which it is important to have honest and 
trustworthy testimony. He has contented himself by 
enumerating the honourable distinctions for war service 
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borne by various Madras regiments on their colours} and 
called attention to their readiness to go on service beyond 
seas or wherever required. One or two of the speakers 
who followed the lecturer made up to a certain extent 
for any apparent incompleteness on this head by personal 


j evidence of their own;* and the loyalty and gallantry 
, * An incident of the Chinese war of 1840-41, alluded to on this 
| occasion, was thus related by Commander Bingham, R.N., in his “Narrative 
| of the Expedition to China” (Colburn, 1843). The “ general” was Sir 
Hugh (afterwards Lord) Gough :— 

“Near 4 p.m., the 37th arrived at the spot where the General stood, 


and most cordially did he welcome them, shaking hands individually with 
the officers, European and native. They were well worthy of such a 
reception ; for nobly did the native troops of India on this day uphold the 
character they have always borne. 

“On the 26th coming up, it was found that the 3rd Company of the 37th 
j was missing, and not been seen by them. These two regiments were worn 
| out from a hard day’s work ; an express was therefore sent off for two 
companies of Marines, with the new muskets fitted with percussion locks, 
who were dispatched, in company with Captain Duff, to the scene of the 
day’s combat, in search of the missing company. After a long and fatiguing 
march, the Marines were guided to their object by hearing some occasional 
firing, followed by distinct hurrahs. It was now quite dark and raining 
heavily. The Marines proceeded on rapidly in the direction of the reports, 
when the Chinese, to the number of some thousands, fled at their approach, 
| at once exposing to their view the lost company, drawn up in square ina 
paddy-field. The Marines gave the flying and cowardly enemy a farewell 
, volley, when the whole thus re-united party returned to the lines, which 
they reached about 9 p.m. 

“Tt was subsequently explained that this company had, from the thick- 
ness of the weather, missed the Cameronians, from whom they had been 
detached, and had commenced a retrograde movement about the same time 
as the rest of the force : they had not, however, retired many hundred yards 
when their rear was assailed by a strong body of Chinese, armed with a 
variety of weapons. When one of the sepoys was pulled out of the rear 
rank by a long pike-shaped spear, Mr. Berkeley, the ensign of the company, 
with half a dozen men, sprang to his assistance: but it was too late; he 
struggled hard for his life; and when surrounded by numbers, and his 
musket had been wrenched from him, fought desperately with his bayonet, 
) until he fell covered with wounds. 

“A rallying square being rapidly formed, Mr. Berkeley and his men 
returned to it, when a Chinaman, picking up the fallen man’s musket, got 
behind a small bush where he rested it on one of the branches, and coolly 
turning over the wet powder in the pan, took a deliberate aim at the 
officers, and then, applying his own match to the priming, he lodged the 
ball in Mr. Berkeley's arm. 

“Not a musket, in consequence of the heavy rain, could be got to go off 
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ef tht Madras Sappers in Abyssinia were cited in con- 
firmation, as it were, of the already established reputation 
of that distinguished corps. But it would be absurd to 
argue that the Madras Hindi was normally a man of 
hghting caste; and the fact that upwards of 10,000 men of 
the 26,219 who, General Michael informs us, compose the 
thirty-two native Indian regiments, are Telingas (mainly 
recruited, in all probability, in the northern Circars), is 
perhaps more promising in respect of orderly behaviour 
and attention to discipline, than of soldierly pluck and 
determination, though the latter may not be wanting, and 
are qualities capable of being fostered by example. 


with flint and steel ; while the bayonet was but a poor defence against the 
long spears of the Chinamen, who, though surrounding our company by 
thousands, showed no wish to close. 

“After a short time the square were enabled to remove to a more defen- 
sible spot; when the rain ceasing for a little while, a few of the muskets 
became useful; while some of the sepoys, tearing the lining from their 
caps, drew the wet cartridges, and baling water with their hands into the 
barrels, succeeded in partially cleaning them. By these means they were 
shortly enabled to fire three or four successive volleys, every shot telling 
fatally on the crowd, not fifteen yards from them. This quickly drove the 
Chinese back, and admitted of the company’s making a considerable 
progress towards the camp, their enemies following at a safe distance from 
their fire. The rain again rendering their muskets useless, and embolden- 
ing the Chinese, they were for a third time obliged to form square, with 
tiie determination of remaining so for the night, when the timely arrival of 
the Marines prevented the alternative. ‘This arrival was doubly important, 
as just at the moment of its occurring, the enemy opened fire from a small 
gun they had mounted on a neighbouring hill. The loss sustained by this 
company was one private killed, as we have before mentioned, and one 
officer and fourteen men severely wounded. 

“Too much praise cannot be given to this gallant little band, for their 
ready obedience to their officers * under the most trying circumstances, and 
for the steadiness with which they resisted the rushes on the square, adding 
to the name that the Indian army has long possessed for their effective 
discipline and bravery. 





* Lieutenant Hadfield, Lieutenant Devereux, and Ensign Berkeley, 
the corps to which this gallant company belonged, were rewarded by being 
made a grenadier regiment ; and the native officers and non-commissioned 
officers, and sepoys of the company engaged, were to receive an increase 
of pension on retirement, their names being honourably enrolled in the 
negimental books. 
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It transpired in the course of discussion, that one weak 
point in the Madras system was the intrusion into the s7péhi's 
hut and home of a certain number of relatives or defendants. 
Sir William Payn, an officer well calculated to speak of 
Oriental as of British troops, considered it a very bad rule 
that the family should live upon the soldier, and mentioned 
that in the first regiment he inspected at Bangalore “there 
were 700 or 800 combatants and 1,452 camp followers.” 
These he explained to be the actual relations of the soldier 
living upon him, eating up his victuals, and reducing him 
to comparative starvation. That the lecturer had noted 
this undoubted flaw, will have been seen in the foregoing 
pages ; but he had found the practice, with all its drawbacks, 
to be attended with certain advantages. His meaning will 
be better expressed in his own words than in any abridged 
version which could be substituted. He is referring to the 
period of the Indian Mutiny :-— 


“In those dark days the fidelity of the Madras troops shone out cen- 
spicuously. I was then Assistant Chief Engineer at Hyderabad in the 
Deccan, and while we were daily hearing of terrible disasters and massacres 
at Delhi, Cawnpore, Futtyghur, and other places in the north, all eyes ia 
the south were turned on the Nizam’s capital, containing 70,000 or 80,000 
armed men. No effort was spared by rebel emissaries to corrupt the 
Madras troops. In spite of Salar Jung’s friendly vigilance, a determineé 
and sudden attack was made on the Residency by a body of Rohillas and 
others from the city, who had been told that the half battery of Madras 
native horse artillery, composed almost entirely of Mussulmans, which was 
camped in the grounds, would not fire upon them; but they prompthy 
turned out, opened fire with grape, and dispersed the assailants. Failing 
this the Residency would in all probability have been stormed, the treasury 
sacked, the Nizam would have been compromised, and who can say what 
the result would have been to the rest of the Deccan and to Southern 
India generally ? 

“When a regiment goes into the field or on foreign service out of the 
Presidency, the men’s families are cheerfully confided to the care of the 
State. Arrangements are made for their transport to the family dépot, or 
to the towns and villages at which they wish to reside, and a well-organized 
establishment is maintained for the receipt and disbursement of remittances 
which the men make for their support. ‘The system under which this is carried 
out will be more fully described elsewhere. A sepoy is thus sure that his 
wife and family will be cared for in his absence, and that they will get the 
provision which he makes for them punctually, and free of charge ; thus 
neither party need ever call in the aid of a banker or money lender.” 
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General Macleod bears high testimony to the soldierly 
bearing of the Bombay s7zféhzs when engaged on foreign 
service, and signalizes certain corps as worthy representatives 
of that particular branch of the Indian army to which they 
belong. There is no need at the present time to re-open 
the controversy on the relative merits of system adopted 
in this or that Presidency. Those systems have, in a great 
measure, been swept away by wholesale changes which— 
though they cannot eliminate local habits and prejudices— 
have tended to draw together and assimilate the military 
masses throughout the great imperial peninsula. The 
Bengal officer of 1888 would no doubt admit that many 
of the “Bombay Officer's” criticisms of 1851 were warranted 
at the time: but the armies of both, as well as of their 
brother in Madras, have since undergone so thorough a 
transformation, that any discussion on the old organization 
would be now more fitly carried on by those whose names 
are on the retired lists, than by the active military legislators 
of to-day. It is well known that one great question of the 
day—and a most justifiable one—is the amalgamation of 
the three Presidency armies. Whatever the eventual fiat 
in this respect, it would seem well that officers of the Indian 
Staff Corps were more generally interchanged from one 
Presidency to another, so that the work of assimilation in 
routine and discipline might be more practically and 
thoroughly carried out. 

General Macleod is mistrustful of the economy which 
has reduced the Bombay army to its present recognized 
strength. That army may, he argues, be called on to 
protect Her Majesty’s dominions within the Presidency 
limits ; and he finds that from that particular standpoint, 
there are now but twenty-two regiments to do the work 
performed fifty years ago by twenty-six. The lament is 
natural and excusable in the mouth of a zealous and hard- 
working regimental as well as staff officer of long ex- 
perience. But when he talks of the three Baluch battalions 
as “local,” he seems to forget the record that he has -him- 
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self confirmed of the services of these valuable levies in 
foreign countries. They have practically no title to be 
called ‘‘local,” in the sense that they have never been, nor 
ever could be, utilized for any emergent work beyond their 
own immediate home. Regiments that have on their 
colours “ Delhi,” “Afghanistan,” “ Abyssinia,” “ Persia,” 
and “ Egypt,” are surely available, if required, in any part 
of India. As to the “four good old faithful regiments ” 
that have been swept away for financial reasons—although 
not a hint is thrown out in depreciation of their merits and 
usefulness—it is to be feared that a similar avalanche has 
destroyed and still threatens to destroy many excellent 
institutions other than military. In the gallant lecturer's 
allusion to the probability of employing troops, “ Ze/d to be 
of inferior physique and prestige,” on the Afghan frontier, 
or elsewhere “owtszde the walls” of the Indian Empire 
(the italics are part of the quotation), a subject of vital im- 
portance has been touched which will be briefly treated in 
the paragraphs now about to be added in conclusion of the 
present paper. 

Two questions of national interest have recently been 
discussed according to a method sanctioned by many dis- 
tinguished writers and public men of the present day—that 
is, in the shape of serial contributions to the pages of a 
leading magazine or review, and subsequent separate 
publication. One of these, “The British Army,” the 
other “The Balance of Military Power,” form, under this 
process, the material of two bright-looking volumes just 
now in special requisition at clubs and circulating libraries, 
each possessing unusual claims upon the attention of the 
military man and politician. Notwithstanding the przmd 


facie distinction which they present, it would not be very 
difficult to modify the books so that, mauéatis mutandis, the 
titles could appropriately be interchanged. The spirit of 
each work soars so palpably towards the same goal ; the 
same ground is so frequently traversed by either writer ; 
and the issues, in spite of much divergence in detail, are, in 
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the main, almost identical. Practically the whole thing 
resolves itself into the queries: Are we in a position to 
meet the possible contingencies of European disturbance ? 
And what form wéuld these contingencies assume as 
regards ourselves? For present purposes, let us confine 
ourselves to the pages relating to India and its means of 
defence from outer enemies. 

“If the native army could be relied upon in the field 
against a Russian enemy, whilst order could be kept in 
India in the event of a Russian war by the very numerous 
armed constabulary, the numbers would be amply sufficient 
for the present,” is the conclusion arrived at in the bulkier 
of the two volumes, or that designated “ The British Army : 
by the author of ‘Greater Britain.’” This is immediately 
followed, however, by the statement, as fact, that “the 
condition of the country is such that a large British force 
must be left behind in India in garrison,” and a similarly 


‘confident assertion that “only a part of the native army 


can be counted on for service in the field against a Euro- 
pean enemy.” The writer himself fears that besides the 
available portion of the British troops (68,000 in all), 
a certain number of cavalry regiments and Gurkhas are 
all that could be placed in line;” or, in plain words, a 
native force composed of a selection from less than 20,000 
horsemen, say 14,000, and an infantry of about 11,000—in 
all 25,000. Some Indian officers, he admits, think 50,000 
might be held serviceable ; but no one suggests a maximum 
exceeding 65,000—-a figure which will be found little more 
than half the total given at page 31. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is consoling to learn that “a formidable 


Russian attack upon India is still a matter of some little 
time.” 

Little is said in ‘‘ The Balance of Military Power” on 
the capabilities of a native army to resist Russian aggres- 
sion ; but a vigorous and certainly not unsuccessful attempt 
has been made to demonstrate that “ we cannot keep India 
in economical and tranquil security, even if we can defend 
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it at all, without the power of striking effective blows 
against Russia elsewhere than from India.” Few politicians 
can deny the truth of this argument, but it is unfortunately 
without the range of the present discussion, and has only 
an indirect bearing upon the merits of the native army. It 
would be a dangerous doctrine, however, to teach, and one 
which so sound a thinker as Colonel Maurice would hardly 
inculcate, that India need not protect herself, because she 
will be protected by European contingencies. Rather let 
her rely on her own means for self-defence, and thank 
Providence, should occasion arise, that she has not been 
called upon to use them because Western complications, 
or England’s action in the West, may have proved sufficient 
to avert invasion. 

For fighting purposes, and with special regard to the 
weapons used in modern warfare, General Gordon would 
wish to have more British officers with native regiments. 
He gives all credit to the native commissioned for devotion 
and courage, but he significantly notes that “the breech- 
loader is a hard taskmaster, and much is now demanded 
which military education and study of the art of war can 
alone give.” While endorsing this view in respect of present 
exigencies, there are those who think that among the many 
smart young non-commissioned and rank and file of a 
native regiment, the nucleus might even now be found of a 
school in which military students might eventually attain 
the standard of competence recognized in Europe. Consider- 
ing the extraordinary progress made in secular education 
throughout India during the last quarter century, there 
seems no reason why the art of war should not be acquired 
by our native subjects in the same perfection as other 
accomplishments. 

‘*The most difficult task of the modern art of war,” continues the 
General, “‘is to train an army for pitched battles. The Indian army is 
liable to be called on to take its place in line to oppose an enemy who 
fights according to the principles on which war is conducted between highly 


trained armies. But there will still be a field for irregular corps in Asiatic 
campaigns, both from the nature of the country and the auxiliaries which will 
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always be attached to any invading army, ‘the masses of Asiatic cavalry,’ 
to wit, which are proposed as the advanced guard of an army to be hurled 
on India. I think that a combination of a native army firmly organized 
for pitched battles, with a certain number of corps organized for light 
service to rally round them, is compatible with efficiency throughout.” 


Whether the native States of India, with their auxiliary 
forces, would be an element of strength or weakness in the 
event of invasion from without or revolution within, is a 
problem to be solved only by circumstances. The moral 
and military position of our Empire at the critical period 
would have more to do in guiding the conduct of 
mercenaries of this description than even the wishes or 
commands of their own chiefs and rulers, or any senti- 
mental qualms of love or gratitude towards their British 
friends and patrons. Let us hear General Gordon’s 
opinion on this point also :— 

“There are other native troops which may be classed as auxiliaries 
The native princes of India have lately been placing their armies at 
the disposal of the Imperial Government for war. This is nothing new 
with them. I have seen some of these troops in the field, having been 
associated with the contingents of the Punjab chiefs when they joined 
our army during the Afghan campaign, and recently during the opera- 
tions in Upper Burma had under my command some of the troops of 
the Munipur State on the eastern frontier of Bengal. The material is 
good, but their weak point, as is the case in all Asiatic armies, is the 
officers. The Punjab chiefs’ contingents at the Delhi Camp of Exercise 
two years ago, under the guidance of one or two British officers, in 
the manceuvres showed what might be made out of them. I hope 
we may see a defined position in the army assigned to these auxiliaries. 
Picked troops from them might be affiliated in the shape of militia 
corps to our own regiments; When called out for war, a few weeks’ 
training under British officers would fit them to take the field as 
irregular corps suitable for the light service and communications of 
the army, as they have military habits and are inured to service of 
some kind.” 

In the last-named category are not, of course, included 
the Haidarabad Contingent, Central India Horse, or other 
detached corps under the orders of the Government of 
India, of which mention has been already made. These 
may perhaps be considered, upon the whole, as loyal as 
their brethren in the British service, though they may be 
subject to more dangerous influences. 
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Referring to arguments based on the fact that India 
pays for the military protection afforded her by the govern- 
ing power, Colonel Maurice aptly quotes the declaration of 
a high American authority that “nowhere in all history 
have such results been obtained as we have secured from 
our native army.” In connection with the principle in- 
volved, there is yet another matter for which it might be 
well if strict adherence to despotic precedents were waived, 
and to which, in conclusion, a word of reference is added. 

In the grand thoroughfare of Whitehall, on the left hand 
of the traveller from Charing Cross to Westminster Bridge, 
is a kind of cud de sac known as Whitehall Yard, at one 
corner of which a low but fairly spacious building has stood 
for many years. To the outside world it bears the name 
of the Royal United Service Institution. The books in its 
library, the lectures in its theatre, and the arms, models, 
designs and curiosities in its museum have long been a 
source of attraction to its members in the two services, their 
friends, and to many of the public. But not only has it 
served the purposes of professional education: it has also 
helped to train young speakers in the most essential art of 
expressing their thoughts in public ; and members of parlia- 
ment and other public men have not disdained to exercise 
their eloquence on the same platform, as well as to gather 
up many useful crumbs of knowledge from the compara- 
tively crude oratory of their associates. 

As we are indebted to the above-named excellent Insti- 
tution for the lectures which have formed the staple of the 
foregoing paper, it can hardly be irrelevant to revert here 
to its outer condition at the present moment. Owing to 
those improvements which are confirming this great metro- 
polis in her title to be Queen of Cities, the building which 
contains it has become almost an eyesore; remarkable 
chiefly by drawing attention to the many magnificent build- 
ings behind it, which look down in apparent mockery on 
an occupation of site soon to be ignored for newer, though 
not more sterling, interests. What is to be its eventual 
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fate? Would it be State extravagance to give it a habita- 
tion from the public purse worthy of the only representative 
society of the interests generally of the British army and 
navy? Would it be State economy to throw the onus of 
a new building upon the shoulders of naval and military 
officers who, take them all in all, can hardly be classed with 
the wealthiest sons of this wealthy country? It is no 
exaggeration to say that much time is given to the discus- 
sion, by our legislators, of questions less weighty than these. 


May these, therefore, not be lost sight of in the proper 
quarter owing to pressure of other business. 
F. J. Goipsmip. 
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INDIAN AGRICULTURE AND OUR WHEAT 


SUPPLY. 





To the trite remark that Indian topics are dull, abstruse, 
or deterrent, an exception may be made in favour of 
agriculture. Floods, famines, the telegraph, the visits to 
India of Englishmen of position and culture, and our 
partial dependence on that country for wheat to supply 
the shortcomings of the English crop, all tend to invest 
the alleged decay or advancement of Indian agriculture 
with a certain amount of interest. I propose, in this 
paper, to show what has been done by the Government of 
India of late years to improve the ordinary crops of the 
whole Dependency, to introduce new and higher kinds, to 
invigorate the flocks and herds by fresh blood; and by 
taking a practical part in agricultural development, to in- 
duce native landholders to follow a good example and so to 
elevate the condition of the labouring masses. For the 
last twenty years a special department of the Indian 
Secretariat has been devoted to these objects. But for all 
that, it is equally true to affirm that from the very beginning 
of this century and before the establishment of any such 
branch of the service, members of the Civil Service em- 
ployed in the Revenue Line have always acquired a re- 
markable familiarity with the state of the crops, the remuner- 
ation of labour, the rainfall and other climatic phenomena 
affecting the out-turn of the harvests, the indigenous modes 
of irrigation, the prices ruling in the bazaars, the means of 
communication by boat, bullock, or cart, and all the factors 
which make the difference between abundance, scarcity, 
and downright want. 

To the officer told off, after conquest, cession, or annex- 
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ation, to make the Revenue Settlement of a large district, 
all such subjects became text-books. He had to consider 
how the Revenue had been assessed, how it had been paid 
in kind or cash,*at what dates and instalments, under what 
obligations on the one hand, or with what privileges or 
exemptions on the other. He mapped out estates and 
villages ; he settled boundary disputes ; he measured plots 
of land with the chain; recorded the number of wells and 
reservoirs within certain areas; he noted the absence of 
roads ; he estimated the productive power of different 
kinds of soil; he watched the cereals and pulses sown, 
growing, reaped and carried ; and he finally calculated, sub- 
ject to appeal and revision, what portion of the produce 
should be taken by the Government and what ought to be 
left to the cultivator and the middleman. In order to attain 
this knowledge and decide these conflicting claims, he spent 
months under canvas, rode about the country, spoke to the 
headmen of villages, and held a court daily under a grove 
of mango trees, where statements could be tested, discrep- 
ancies reconciled, and truth and falsehood at once be made 
plain. ; 
Nothing can goon in any new Indian Province until the 
native knows how and when he is to pay to the Imperial 
Government that portion of rent, land-tax, or by whatever 
name it may be called, which from Hindu and Moham- 
medan times has been due to the Ruling Power. The 
Revenue Settlement, first Summary and then Regular as 
it was termed, is in India the foundation of all order, 
contentment, prosperity, and progress. And the Collectors, 
Deputy-commissioners, and Settlement officers, who success- 
fully conducted these operations, became conversant with 
all the details of village and agricultural life to an extent 
which was marvellous when it is considered that not one of 
them under his covenant could buy, rent, or hold an acre of 
land beyond his kitchen garden. It is no exaggeration to 
say that many a disciple of the school of Robert Bird, 
James Thomason, and John Lawrence, acquired in this 
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way a mass of accurate information regarding stock, prices, 
markets, cattle, and everything that promotes or retards 
good agriculture, such as would have done credit to a 
farmer in the Lothians or to a squire who, like Lord 
Tennyson’s baronet, had been all his life a breeder of fat 
oxen and fat sheep as well as a pamphleteer on guano and 
on grain. But still, all this minute knowledge did not tend 
directly to stimulate the cultivation of the district. It was 
highly useful because it enabled the Commissioner of the 
Division or the Board of Land Revenue to assess a dis- 
trict fairly, and to avoid serious mistakes. But the district 
official took the crops as he found them, and it never 
occured to him to introduce fresh seed from America or 
the Cape, or to show a Jat or a Kurmi that it was more 
profitable to grow sugar-cane, to use manures, or to 
practice some rotation of crops. Something was done 
long ago by the orders of the Court of Directors in the 
way of arboriculture and other experiments. Teak-trees 
were planted at various stations in Bengal. A cotton 
farm was established at Dacca, the former capital of Bengal 
Proper ; a locality, by the way, which was soon found to 
be singularly unfitted for the production of any such crop. 

When the cultivation of tea was thought suited for 
several provinces— Assam, Kumaon, and others—the ser- 
vices of a highly skilled Englishman were procured from 
China to aid local pioneers in the manufacture from the 
leaf. But these and similar attempts were irregular, spas- 
modic, and comparatively unproductive. It was reserved 
for the late Lord Mayo to establish a new department of 
agriculture, of which the sole and special business should 
be, by precept and example, to show Talookdars, village 
communities, and tenant-proprietors, what could be done to 
get more out of the land. It must be admitted that this 
office is not now conducted on the exact original plan laid 
down by that Viceroy. Other duties have been assigned to 
it. At one time it was the receptacle for all sorts of miscel- 
laneous correspondence from which the other Secretaries 
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wished to be relieved, or for which they had no leisure. It 
has been dissolved and re-constituted, and at the present 
moment it controls certain agencies which properly belong 
to the department of Land Revenue. But it is still a dis- 
tinct department under the Governor-General in Council ; 
and in almost every Presidency under the Governor, Lieut.- 
Governor, or Chief Commissioner, there is a high official 
styled the “ Director of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce.” Before treating of the wheat-producing 
Provinces, it is wellto glance at the results of these attempts 
on the part of a paternal Government to teach the Ryot 
practically guzd faciat letas segetes. He knows, we may 
add, quite as well as and better than his instructor, gwo 
stdere to turn up the soil. 

Madras has often, and perkaps unfairly, been termed a 
benighted Presidency. But in no other part of the Empire 
has more interest been shown in agriculture or more syste- 
matic action been taken. The late Sir William Denison, 
when Governor of that Presidency, established a “ model 
farm” of 300 acres at Saidapet, five miles from the town 
of Madras, with a skilled superintendent at its head. At 
the same place there is now a school of agriculture, to which 
a portion of the dead and the live stock of the said farm 
has recently been made over. There are private experi- 
mental farms at Madura in the south, once the capital of the 
Hindu Pandyan Monarchy, and at Karur, which is a sub- 
division of the fine district of Coimbatore, and is now 
traversed by a branch of the South Indian Railway. There 
is an Anglo-Indian Association formed by Eurasian and 
English settlers in the Mysore territory, who have taken to 


cultivate the ordinary cereals of the country, to grow fruits 
and vegetables, to feed poultry, and to cure pork. It is 
gratifying to be able to state that a generous Government 
has lent to this association, for the common use of the 
settlers, a donkey stallion and a bull from Aden. 

Still more assuring is it to note that the son of a 
Brahman landowner of the district of Tinnevelly, who had 
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studied at the School of Agriculture, chose to spend his 
vacation at his own home, in holding a series of agricultural 
exhibitions, and in showing his fellow-countrymen what 
wonders improved ploughs could work. We could wish 
that the sons of the great Bengal Zemindars would follow 
the example of Sami Aiyengar. Loans have been made to 
cultivators, under two Acts passed specially for such pur- 
poses, for the construction of wells in districts most exposed 
to drought, for the purchase of seed and bullocks, for the 
rebuilding of houses destroyed by fire, and for other agri- 
cultural ends. Money has been granted from the Treasury 
for prizes at shows. Seeds have been imported, of maize, 
wheat, sorghum, cotton, and rice. It is in contemplation to 
establish a central depdét for cattle, heifers, and bulls. 

The natives have adopted a pernicious custom of allow- 
ing their own bulls to breed at a very early age, and of not 
castrating them until they are three or four years old. Even 
with the beasts of the field we find those evils of early 
marriages which Indian reformers have so often denounced. 
Perhaps the best results are shown in connection with cattle 
diseases. We hear of a veterinary hospital, one inspector, 
one deputy-inspector, seventeen local inspectors and three 
probationers. The prevalent diseases with cattle are 
epizootic aphtha, rinderpest, and anthrax. In one year 
alone more than eleven thousand head of cattle were swept 
off by the last-named disease. The total number in the 
Presidency is estimated, on not perhaps very reliable calcu- 
lation, to be about eighteen millions ; of these 126,489 head 
were attacked by various epidemics, the deaths amounting 
to sixteen per cent. Over and over again in the Annual 
Report does the Director comment on the unreliable nature 
of all his statistics. This is only what we have to expect 
in any attempt to number people, carts, houses, bullocks, or 
ploughs. Gradually the Ryot and the artisan will learn 
that the appearance in the village of an inquisitive person- 
age, Englishman or native, with a pencil in his hand, 
followed by two or three humbler individuals with turbans 
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and brass badges, is not the prelude to the increase of old 


taxation or the imposition of new. The results so far, if 
not highly lucrative or convincing, afford reasonable hopes 
of ultimate success. The cost of the whole department, 
including the salary of the Director, may be put down at 
about half alac of rupees, or £5,000. And the Government 
of Madras concludes its review of a year’s operations with 
a warning, which was certainly not unnecessary, against 
superfluous appendices and schedules and long-winded 
Reports. 

The Report from Bombay is very much taken up with 
experiments in cotton, linseed, and grain. But it is also 
encumbered with a statement of work done in completing 
the survey and the records of villages, and with a reference 
to seven new heads that, like the divisions in the sermon 
preached to the Covenanters at Drumclog by that gifted 
divine, Gabriel Kettledrumle, appear to be each garnished 
with seven uses of application. But a part is taken up 
with experiments in arboriculture, the results of which are 
rather bewildering. They certainly conflict with the 
official experience in the North-West Provinces, Bengal and 
Behar, and the Punjab. For some unexplained cause it 
was thought fit to plant the dadu/ or Acacia Arabica tree 
on cultivated land. The chief value of this wood consists 
in its suitability for ploughs, field instruments, and cart 
wheels, It is almost as hard and nearly as durable as iron. 
It gives but a poor shade compared to the mango and the 
Indian fig-tree. But it seems to have injured the crops, 
which withered under its shade, and, at any rate, it was 
viewed by the Ryots with such prejudice, that this led to a 
protest against the planting of this sort of tree on the sides 
of roads and the banks of canals. Experience in Bengal 
and other provinces shows that the babul grows admirably 
on poor soils which produce the grass commonly used for 


thatch, that it does no harm, and that it is a capital preserve 
for wild hogs, the hog deer, and partridges and quail. Some 
trials of cotton seed are so curious as to merit special 
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notice. At a Government farm at Bhadgoon, in the dis- 
trict of Khandesh, cotton was sown by the Superintendent 
in nine separate plots. In three of these a poor indigenous 
sort of cotton was sown by itself. Three others were sown 
with cotton, which was then ploughed up and re-sown with 
grain, wheat, and linseed. In the last three the cotton was 
left, but the other three crops were sown in lines, between 
the rows of cotton. In the first two sets there was a dead 
loss of several rupees. In the last, where the cotton and 
wheat and other seeds were sown in rows, there was a clear 
profit on the linseed and the grain. Sowing different crops 
in the same field and furrow is a common practice in India, 
and may explain the prohibition in Leviticus against 
sowing mixed seeds. The Jews in Canaan were to be 
peculiar and distinct from the surrounding tribes, and this 
mark of separation was to comprise their agriculture as well 
as their moral and ceremonial laws. Certain Ryots who 
were invited to try the effect of some Dharwar-American 
cotton seed, seem to have been as obstructive as the 
British farmers who were recommended by the late Sir 
Robert Peel to use iron ploughs. ‘Them ploughs, Sir 
Robert, breeds weeds.” The Ryots of Bijapur declared 
that the American novelty caused “blindness in their 
cattle.” 

We reserve all remarks on the cultivation of wheat in 
Bombay, but note that the experiments with seeds, ploughs, 
and manures, were only in part successful, and that rinder- 
pest attacked the cattle of the Presidency in one year in 
the proportion of 69 per cent. out of all diseases. We 
find the same complaints as to a grievous plethora of statistics 
which no Englishman can credit, and the importation of 
costly machinery which no native would buy. Ploughs that 
are priced at thirty rupees are quite beyond the means of any 
tenant-proprietor, and so are sugar mills valued at Rs. 500, 


Rs. 700, and Rs. 1,000 each. But something was done to 
crush bones for manure, and to show the impolicy of 
wasting ashes. A remarkable feature in many parts of 
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Bombay is the smallness of the rainfall. In the long 
steeps below the Western Ghauts and on the ridges, the 
monsoon expends its tremendous force, and the clouds drop 
fatness. To the East, and behind the Ghauts and on the 
table-land of Belgaum and other districts, the yearly rain- 
fall is not much beyond what it is in our own Midland 
Counties. 

We turn now to the North-West Provinces of India. 
Here again we find the Director overhauling the records 
of the villages, keeping the Patwarries or village accoun- 
tants up to the mark, inspecting schools where youths are 
trained in the work of Settlements, and collecting statistics 
about drought and irrigation. But then we come on 
experimental arboriculture, boring for wells, and the 
enclosure of waste lands for pasture. As a rule there is 
no such thing as pasture land distinguished from arable in 
India. When the population increases, the jungle recedes, 
and cereals and pulses take the place of grass and 
rushes that sheltered wild animals. But no cultivator sets 
apart or fences any plot on which to pasture his bullocks. 
When the land has been cleared of its harvest, the cattle 
roam all over the plain. While the crops are uncut, cows 
are tethered on the roadside, or graze on any waste or 
infertile land, or are driven to the edge of the jungle, if 
any jungle has escaped the mattock and the spade. A 
very fair sum has been expended in Upper India in 
planting groves and nurseries, and in lining the roads with 
avenues, followed by a partial return in the shape of timber 
and fruits. One enterprising collector enclosed some waste 
land and planted it with the babul-tree, and with grass for 
fodder. 

At Cawnpore all kinds of experiments were tried with 
cotton, wheat, and maize. But the most encouraging 
feature is the formation by native landholders of an asso- 
ciation consisting of eighty-six members, who represent 


sub-divisions of no less than thirty-one districts. These 
gentlemen possess what we should call home farms; they 
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have introduced cheap ploughs, have competed for prizes, 
and have acted as judges at agricultural shows. To find 
natives acting under the advice and suggestion but not 
under the direct control, of the Magistrate and Commis- 
sioner, is a real step in the direction of that local self- 
government in India of which we have lately heard a little 
too much. No less than eleven agricultural shows were 
held in one year at such large stations, for instance, as 
Meerut in the North-West Provinces, and Rai Bareli in 
Oudh. Here, of course, the direct influence of the English 
official is imperative. Nothing would have been done 
sine numine divim. Annual agricultural exhibitions are, 
we apprehend, more useful in the political than in the 
agricultural point of view. Anything that brings the 
native and the Anglo-Indian community together, on 
the common ground of recreation and amusement, and that 
lifts them out of the frigid, formal, intercourse of a morning 
call, will tend to mitigate friction and exclusiveness. There 
is a sad lack of public amusements in India in which every 
one can join. Cricket and lawn tennis are generally con- 
fined to young and active Englishmen. Here and there 
we may find a Raja who gives a cup to the local sky-races, 
or entertains a party of sportsmen with a long line of 
elephants in the Terai. An agricultural show, held at such 
stations as Moradabad, Saharunpore, or Aligarh, in the 
cold season, can be attended without risk or inconvenience 
by scores of Englishmen and Englishwomen, and by 
hundreds and thousands of natives of all ranks and castes. 
Any money expended in marquees, sheds, prizes, and in 
bridging over the chasms and gaps in the community, is 
well laid out. We say this with a distinct recollection of 
absurd incidents that occurred when such shows were first 
invented some twenty-five years ago. Natives then 
imagined that these exhibitions were merely intended to 
collect monstrosities. They brought for the Saheb’s 
inspection calves with five legs, deformed chickens, chil- 
dren with heads of abnormal size, and any /usus nature 
which the bazaar or the village could furnish. 
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It might be thought that Assam was as yet not 
sufficiently advanced for such a special department as the 
Directorship of Agriculture. Perhaps, however, it was 
urged that the cultivators of a backward province, half 
covered with jungle, needed instruction more than others. 
In any case experiments in ensilage seem premature and out 
of place in this or in any other province of India. Assam 
especially is a country of floods and forests, with an exces- 
sive rainfall extending from seventy or eighty to two 
hundred inches in the year. It may be said that the 
province has only two seasons, the rains and the cold 
weather, with a short interval of heat. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that a small proprietor who sees an immense tract 
of land available for the first comer, will store up green 
fodder to be used for two or three dry months. It is 
almost absurd to construct silos where very large tracts 
are flooded between June and October, and where in nearly 
every place, if it escapes flood, water is to be found a few 
feet or a few inches below the surface. No more fatal 
mistake can be made in India than to spend money in 
experiments much ahead of requirements, to create fictitious 
wants that soon die away, or to introduce machinery beyond 
the comprehension and the means of the people. 

The chief aim of the Reports just condensed and 
analyzed is very properly to benefit the agriculturists, who 
in some provinces number six hundred and seven hundred 
to the square mile, who raise and pay more than one-third 
of the whole revenue of India, and who in half a century 
have cleared huge tracts of their primeval jungle, and 
have re-peopled wastes. But the supply of wheat comes 
home to the Englishman in more senses than one. On 
this head we have a good deal of information. It may be 
said, roundly, that there are large parts of India which have 
not grown and never will grow surplus wheat, or any wheat 
at all, under any circumstances, changes, and improvements 
whatever. The provinces which produce wheat are the 
Punjab, the North-West Provinces, one or two districts in 
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Sinde, parts of Bombay, large tracts in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and the Province of Behar. Only a coarse variety 
is grown in Madras, not sufficient in quality or quantity to 
have much effect on the English market. It is calculated, 
however, that the area under wheat in British India is 
twenty millions of acres, yielding nearly six millions of tons. 
For native states we may add, at a guess, six millions more 
of wheat acreage, with one million and a half more of 
produce. In the year 1882, the producer, after feeding 
himself and supplying his own market, left available for 
export fourteen millions of cwt., and in the next year 
the wheat exported rose to twenty-one millions. The 
value of such exports increased in the same two years 
from six millions to nine. But the best authorities hold 
that very remarkable fluctuations must be expected, and 
that it will not be safe to rely on the power of India to 
supply, at any moment, the additional wheat required to 
feed the whole population of England. Various factors 
must be taken into account, in considering the export from 
India to the Continent and to the United Kingdom. In 
the first place, the Indian Ryot is in the habit of raising a 
variety of other edible crops. He can sell the most profit- 
able and store the rest. He will himself buy and consume 
wheat whenever it falls below twenty seers the rupee, in 
preference to eating coarse dajyra and jowarit. In the dry 
climate of the Punjab and the Upper Provinces he can 
bury his wheat in the ground till it is wanted. He is not 
compelled, as the American farmer appears to be, to grow 
wheat and nothing else; and if he has a bumper crop in 
any year he can either send it abroad for a good price, or 
store it up at home. Unfortunately, several of the calcula- 
tions of Indian exports have been made on the assumption 
that wheat is likely to sell in England at 4os. and more the 
quarter, a price which, for some time past, has not been 


realized. 
Specialists have further calculated that to a Ryot in 
the Doab of Hindustan or in Oudh, the cost of raising 
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a quarter of wheat, forwarding it by rail to the sea-board, 
and shipping it to Europe, would be about 32 Rs. or 33 Rs. 
a quarter. This would leave him a profit of three or three 
and a half rupees ; but for this, wheat would have to rise in 
England considerably above the present rates. We fear, 
too, that the comparison between the cost and profit of 
cultivation in America and in India respectively, may be 
subject to various disturbing agencies. But the following 
conclusions are fairly reliable. Looking to the rapidity 
with which wheat, like cotton, has increased in Oudh, 
the Punjab, and other Provinces, when there is a good 
demand and sale for it in England, it may be said 
that India will be in a state to respond to any extra call 
made on it under certain conditions. The wheat of Berar 
is grown almost exclusively for export. In Oudh there 
was an increase of one million of acres in five years. But 
four factors will always have to be taken into account in 
considering the importation of Indian wheat. 1. There 
must be abundant crops in India far beyond what the Ryot 
needs for immediate or future consumption. 2. There 
must be a deficient crop in England and in America. 3. 
The freight from Kurrachee, Bombay, or Calcutta, must be 
low. 4. A low rate of exchange in the rupee must pre- 
vail. The trade will shrink, it is stated by Indian experts, 
when all or any one of these conditions materially alters or 
entirely disappears. We shall not venture to prophesy 
when we don’t know. But it seems uncertain whether 
wheat can be exported from India with profit to the Ryot, 
when prices in England fall below 38s. or 37s. a quarter. 
Other little points may be noticed. Wheat arrives at 
the Indian port of embarkation in a very dirty state. It is 
found to be largely mixed with sweepings and refuse. 
Various suggestions have been made with a view of 
remedying this defect. One enterprising firm wished 
Government to help in the establishment of a vast clearing 
housevat Cawnpore, where the wheat could be stored and 
sifted. But it was soon evident that Cawnpore was not 
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the real centre of the wheat trade. A great deal goes to 
Bombay, and some to Kurachee without going near 
Bombay at all. A better plan would be for the trader and 
not the cultivator, to clean the wheat, and with this view 
warehouses might be erected, wholly or partly by Govern- 
ment, at important railway stations on the main lines. 
Government can also help the trader by publishing trade 
returns and price lists of the Bazaar, and quarterly state- 
ments of the prices ruling in the English market, reduced 
to the current rates of the rupee in exchange—a very 
disheartening process to the Financial Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, however it may gladden the heart of the 
speculator who sends out gold or bills to be converted into 
silver in India. 

The reports of analysts on the character and quality of 
Indian wheat are more encouraging and less uncertain than 
guesses at the number of ploughs or the possible prices of 
1889 or 1890. It seems that there are four kinds of 
wheat grown in India: 


1. Fine soft white. 

2. Superior soft red. 

3. Average hard white. 
4. Average hard red. 


The well-known firm of Messrs. McDougall have subjected 
all these kinds to a severe test, with the following results: 
Indian wheat alone does not make the best flour. It must 
be liberally mixed with the English or the American sorts. 
But then it possesses just those qualities in which our own 
wheat is deficient. It has all the characteristics of the 
climate in which it is grown. It is dry, aromatic, and of 
fine flavour. The skin is thin. The yield of flour is very 
large. Though when unmixed the result is a close texture 
and a brittle crust in the bread, an admixture with other 
kinds produces exactly the flour which shows the miller’s 
skill in selection, and which gives pleasure to the palate of 
the consumer. The best sort of Indian wheat is the fine 
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soft white. With all due respect to Messrs. McDougall's 
opinion, Indian flour in its own country, unmixed and in 
the hands of a skilful baker, produces bread which, for 
purity and lightness, can hardly be anywhere surpassed. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that, in the absence of yeast, 
the loaf is made to rise by the fresh juice of the Toddy or 
Tari palm. An exhaustive analysis of Indian wheat by 
Dr. Forbes Watson leads very much to the same conclu- 
sion. The white kinds, known as soft and hard respectively, 
fetch the best prices. But batches of wheat frequently 
arrive not of the best kind, and adulterated with barley 
and other grains, chaff, clay, and dirt of every description. 
Dr. Forbes Watson, I think, is mistaken in deriving the 
wheat known by the name of dudhiya or daudi, from King 
David. The term may very well be derived from dudh, 
milk, signifying wheat of a fine white kind, as distinguished 
from the red sort. Solomon and Alexander, it is true, have 
given their names to all sorts of places and customs in the 
East, as Suliman and Sekunder with their derivatives. 
The epithet dudhiya or milky, is constantly applied to 
certain plants, and there is a kind of white stone out of 
which plaster is made, known as dudhiya-patthar. The 
result of experiments in crossing kinds of Indian wheat 
and introducing new samples is instructive. Some excel- 
lent specimens of foreign seed yielded, in the first year, 
very poor crops. But a second trial from the seed of the 
first crop was an improvement. In other instances the 
white wheat came up red wheat, either because it was sown 
in the wrong soil, or because some old red seeds found 
their way into the same field, or else because the white 
kind has a tendency, owing to climate and situation, to turn 
into red. But the consensus of the best authorities in 
India seems to be that extreme variations do not succeed 
well and should not be tried; that the varieties and cha- 
racters of soil should be carefully studied; and that the 
gradual education and development of the indigenous kinds 
of wheat by judicious and cognate admixtures, affords the 
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best chance of success. It is well known that in other 
countries, notably the South Sea Islands, the common 
potato has been completely spoilt by the sweet and indi- 
genous variety. And in India the various processes of 





agriculture and the conditions of any one particular locality, 
must always have a predominant influence in determining 
the yield. 

Indeed, a critic anxious to throw cold water on these 








departmental efforts, would have very little trouble in select- 
ing instances where pains had been taken and considerable 
sums expended on grotesque and disheartening failures. 
I shall just give a few to show one side of the shield. 
Seeds imported never sprouted at all. Some germinated 
but soon died away. A wheat crop grew to the height 
of twelve inches and then rotted. Scotch potatoes 
planted in Assam never came to the surface, and when 
another sort was brought down to the same province from 
the hills of Kumaon, the Ryots would not buy them at any 
price, and hardly took the potatoes as a gift. Tobacco, 
sorghuin, maize, cotton, guinea grass, rhea, were all heart- 
breaking failures. In another province, nine bulls were 
“eating their heads off” in luxurious stalls, and doing 
nothing. Out of thirty-four mares only one had dropped a 
foal. Of two stallions one had to be shot. When a first- 
rate two-roller mill for crushing sugar-cane was imported, 
the native bullocks were so alarmed that they jibbed, un- 
i yoked themselves, and finally lay down on the ground. 

; Some advanced thinkers ventured to cast doubts on the 
5 system of giving prizes, and preferred a free distribution of 
seeds to intelligent natives. It is out of such miscalcula- 
tions and muddles that the Indian administrator has, in 
subsequent years, achieved his most splendid triumphs ; and 
we should be sorry to think that directorships should be 
abolished, farms should be discontinued, seeds should not 
be imported, shows should not be held, prizes should not be 
given, medals not be awarded, simply because the native cul- 
tivator was obstinate, the English official impatient, and the 
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expenditure on agriculture in any one province was somewhat 
beyond the income. Fortunately, the question is likely to 
continue in the hands of administrators and statesmen who 
will not willingly let it drop, and who are well aware that it 
is the duty of the Government to lead in peace as well as 
in war, and to prove that the blunders of one generation 
become the science of the next. 

I may add that the craze for collecting statistics of all 
sorts presses rather hard on the over-worked head of a dis- 
trict. It was not sufficient for the Government of India to 
have before it statistics of land cultivated, cultivable, and 
sheer waste ; a census every ten years; prices, food grants, 
and every imaginable agricultural detail: but it was thought 
necessary to get returns of boats all over the Dependency. 
When we consider the large part which boats of all sizes 
and builds, from heavy barges down to light canoes and 
shallops, play in promoting communication and trade; how 
every navigable river, lake, swamp, reservoir, has its par- 
ticular craft ; it is impossible to give credence to a set of 
tables which declare that in ten large provinces in India, 
with three smaller ones thrown in to complete the round, 
there are no more than one hundred thousand boats. One 
province, that of Berar, watered by such streams as the 
Wardha, the Poorna, the Aran, the Poos, and the 
Painigugua, is returned as possessing one single boat. It 
would be interesting to know the size of this unique 
specimen, its builder, owner, and the uses to which it is 
put. But more mortifying is it to find that, from some 
reason not explained, the Presidency of Bengal could or 
did, furnish no returns of either cattle, horses and ponies, 
sheep and goats, carts, ploughs, and bullocks, It is true 
that in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, the administrator has not 
that staff of petty village officials on which his brethren in 
the North-West Provinces and the Punjab and elsewhere can 
generally rely for information of this kind. But Bengal 
has been under our rule for a century, and no practical 
difficulty was experienced by Sir William Hunter in 
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accumulating divers statistics regarding the Lower Provinces 
for his excellent Gazetteers. However, even when we 
deduct Bengal from the list, and take no account of the 
aquatic icthyophagous population of its eastern and central 
districts, the Government of India should have shown more 
discretion than to announce gravely that in seven provinces 
of India there were not more than 100,000 boats. The 
number might be trebled or quadrupled without hesitation. 
The ploughs, by the way, are said to be nine and a half 
millions, and cattle and buffaloes are put down at forty- 
four millions. There must be some wild guesses at truth 
in all this parade of information. 

Nothing, however, can be better than that the British 
Gevernment should resolutely pursue the path of agricul- 
tural research, inquiry, and improvement. Such opera- 
tions will convince the community in time that taxation is 
not the only object for which a foreign rule exists. Such 
also relieve the monotony of statistics of crime, and if they 
tax the patience of the district officer, they at the same 
time lighten his labour, and present him to the native com- 
munity in the guise of a benevolent friend and patron, as 
well as in that of a sharp collector of revenue and a stern 
minister of justice. Against some hasty generalizations a 
word of warning may now be given. In Blue Books, and 
even in recent popular lectures on Indian agriculture, there 
has been a disposition to treat the native agriculturist as if he 
were a mere boy. His implements, it is said, are childish ; 
his mode of cultivation rude and barbarous; his method 
unprogressive ; he has no skill, little capital, and intermittent 
and ill-directed labour ; his intelligence is very limited ; his 
results are mean and poor. I say unhesitatingly that 
any such view, in whole or in part, is an utterly mistaken 
view. Those who have set out with an attempt to instruct 
and convert the Ryot, have often acknowledged that. they 
had a good deal to learn from him. With his light plough 
he scratches the soil up, down, and across, six or seven 
times till the whole is pulverized. His harrow and his 
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weeding spud are used at the right time. His poverty, 
and not his will, hinders him from employing manure, but 
he knows its value, and often uses ashes, sweepings, 
and cow-dung when it can be spared from fuel. Not 
to speak of the ordinary cereals and pulses, or wheat and 
barley, mustard, linseed, and rice, which cover the plain 
from the edge of one village to another three and four miles 
off, the substantial tenant-proprietor knows how to get 
splendid returns from the higher and more expensive pro- 
ducts, such as sugar-cane, indigo, tobacco, faz, turmeric, 
and date-palms. Very likely advice, example, and encourage- 
ment may induce him to alter or modify some of his rules. 
He may abstain from the vicious practice of yoking his 
milch kine to the plough. He may in some instances, 
when the soil and the rainfall admit of it, practice rotation 
of crops. He may cultivate some new varieties of seed 
with success. 


Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit. 


And a Government which though never absolute, can- 
not yet cease to be paternal and philanthropic, will best 
fulfil its own high mission, and consult the interests of Indian 
agriculture and the supply of the English market, by fol- 
lowing and not forcing nature in the promotion of the 
double object of commercial enterprise and agricultural 
success. 


W. S. SEToN-Karr. 
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THE PUNJAB UNIVERSITY. 


Recent Indian papers were filled with the details of a 
scandal regarding the Punjab University which is unpa- 
ralleled in the history of any academical institution of the 
British Empire. The exposure of the misapplication of its 
funds, which were subscribed for definite purposes, had 
been stifled by the usual official processes, when peace was 
again disturbed by revelations of wholesale bribery in the 
award of university certificates in 1885 and 1886, which no 
intra-mural combination or condonation could any longer 
prevent from reaching the public ear. A Commission 
appointed by the Government of India had to deal with 
disclosures so damaging to the administration of the 
Punjab University that the question has of late frequently 
been asked: What are the aims and objects of the Uni- 
versity ; how are the original intentions of the founders 
and donors carried out ; what are the benefits derived by 
the public from the existence of the University ; what is its 
power of promoting popular education ; and what are the 
checks exercised by the governing body on the management 
of its affairs ? 

It is not too much to say that what promised to be 
a great national institution, created and fostered by the 
Punjab Chiefs and people, has been ruined by the mis- 
management which has characterized it since the date 
when, from an University College, prosperous during twelve 
years, it became a full university in 1882. The subscrip- 
tions and donations to it, which constantly emphasized the 
popular interest, have practically ceased, whilst the further 
large endowments promised, if the wishes of the donors 
were fulfilled, have remained unpaid because these wishes 
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have been disappointed. Indeed, the charity and public 
spirit for which the Punjab was notorious have, in other 
directions also, received a check, and British ptestige has 
generally suffered in the most loyal of provinces in conse- 
quence of the justification of mistakes which were worse than 
crimes; the interest of numerous scholars and of several 
statesmen in Europe, who followed a movement in favour of 
learning and research on an Oriental basis, has been trifled 
with ; andif ever a case was made out for an independent 
inquiry or for a Royal Commission, it is with regard to the 
misrepresentations by which a people has been deceived 
and a trust betrayed. 

To review these points, it will be necessary to refer first 
to the state of university education in India twenty-four 
years ago. In 1864 three universities existed in India, viz., 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, one for each presi- 
dency. That of Calcutta influenced public instruction more 
or less over Bengal proper, the North-west Provinces, 
Oudh, Ceylon, and the Punjab. The courses prescribed in 
the different colleges and schools affiliated to the Calcutta 
University were distinctly regulated by its examinations, 
but on account of the various component elements of the 
schools and colleges of the different provinces it became 
evident, at an early time, that the rules and regulations of the 
Calcutta University were not quite calculated to satisfy the 
educational requirements of the major part of the north-west 
of the Indian Empire. At any rate, those of the Punjab were 
acknowledged to be in many respects dissimilar to a system 
devised chiefly for Bengalis. There was, in the first place, 
the ethnological principle to be considered. The races 
inhabiting the Punjab were altogether different from those 
living in the east and north-east of India; they had different 
tendencies and peculiarities, and, moreover, they were not 
homogeneous among themselves. In all the more densely- 
crowded towns the Moghul Empire had left a language 
common to Hindus and Muhammadans, and this Urdu 


language, as it is called, was spoken with more or less 
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purity in all the large centres of commerce. Consequently 
it was adopted as the court language in place of the 
well-known Persian, customary under the rule of the prede- 
cessors of the East India Company. The accepted normal 
standard of the language is found in Delhi, and the further 
west a town is situated from Delhi the more it will be found 
that dialectic peculiarities have influenced the Urdu tongue. 

The masses, chiefly agricultural, on the other hand 
speak in the eastern and south-eastern portions of the 
Punjab what is called Hindi, in the central districts 
Punjabi, in the south Multani, which has many points in 
common with Punjabi, in the north prevail various peculiar 
hill dialects, whilst the majority of people on the western 
frontier use Pushtu. These linguistic divisions are trace- 
able to ethnological factors, but, various as they are, they 
resolve themselves into two classes, the common bond in 
each case being religion—Muhammadan or Hindu—one of 
which regards Arabic and the other Sanscrit as the 
language of its sacred writings. The Sikhs may also be 
referred to here. Though ethnologically not different from 
their Hindu or Muhammadan neighbours, their religious 
books are written in a language derivative from the 
Prakrit and their leaders largely promoted the estab- 
lishment of the Punjab University, partly in order to 
encourage the cultivation of the Punjabi language and of 
the Gurmukhi character in which it is written. 

It may be said that, among the members of the above 
communities, all those interested in popular education 
looked with apprehension, already a quarter of a century ago, 
on the Anglicizing tendency of the Calcutta University. It 
was even then recognized that some means ought, if possible, 
to be devised to stem the ingress of views detrimental to the 
conservative ideas of the natives of the Punjab. A time 
was surely, though slowly, approaching when national 
thought and manliness of character would be modified 
together with the tastes, and dress, and religion of the 
more educated Punjabis. The result, it was feared, 
6 
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would eventually amount to nothing less than a public 
disaster. This change, often mistaken by the superficial 
observer for progress, has produced, and is still producing, 
a grave social and political danger. Large numbers of half- 
educated men are discontentedly prowling in towns in search 
of clerkships and other Government appointments ; they 
are unfit by education to take up hereditary occupations, 
and look down with nothing less than contempt upon the 
sphere in which their fathers moved and prospered ; they 
rebel against caste restraints which, if not supporting the 
highest morality, form at least some kind of a barrier to 
license; they start free-thinking societies; they write 
grossly libellous articles in native papers against a Govern- 
ment to which they owe everything; and their hostility 
grows intensified because no Government can ever satisfy 
all their aspirations. They are perpetually clamouring for 
political reform unsuited to their requirements. These, 
and other drawbacks, were foreseen. Accordingly, in the 
beginning of January, 1865, several influential men founded 
in Lahore a society called the Anjuman-i-Punjab. 

Apart from its social views, which were strictly conser- 
vative, except when reforms promised to be lasting in their 
operation and thoroughly acceptable to the people, by the 
co-operation of the orthodox among the various communities, 
its political principles were based upon unflinching loyalty to 
the Government of the country, and its literary object was 
twofold. Its chief endeavours were directed to a revival of 
ancient Oriental learning, revered in the East above 
everything, though, owing to circumstances, falling more 
and more into decay, and even threatened in time with 
total extinction unless liberally supported ; and, in the next 
place, to the diffusion of useful knowledge among all classes of 
the native community through the medium of the vernacular 
languages. Under “useful knowledge” was understood, 
not merely the mysteries of the various trades and in- 
dustries, but what is now termed “general knowledge,” 
including the “research into the philology, ethnology, 
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history, and antiquities of India and neighbouring countries.” 
There was no necessity to hold out any encouragement for 
the study of English, or of mathematics, of the elementary 
history of Greece, Rome, and England, or even of the 
mental and physical sciences, taught through the medium 
of English, as they were already protected and fostered by 
the Calcutta University. But the Society not only thought it 
necessary to urge the advancement of general elementary 
knowledge among the masses through the medium of their 
respective vernaculars ; it also looked to the promotion of 
industry and commerce as far as this lay in their power ; 
the discussion of social, literary, scientific, and political 
questions; the popularization of beneficial Government 
measures ; the development of the feeling of loyalty and 
of a common citizenship in the country ; the submission to 
the Government of practical proposals suggested by the 
wishes and wants of the people ; and, lastly, it desired to 
bring about the association of the traditional learned and 
influential classes of the province with the officers of the 
Government—in other words, the mixing of the rulers 
with their well-informed subjects. This scope of the 
Anjuman, it will be seen, was somewhat ambitious, and 
as wide as its most ardent members could wish. It is the 
object of this article to give an outline of its educational 
achievements, with reference to its general elevating 
influence among the natives of the Punjab. For the present 
suffice it to say that its actions were not without success, 
and that it deserved to succeed. 

During the first year of its existence the Anjuman was 
most energetic in its efforts. A free public library and 
reading-room were opened within the first few months, 
vernacular and English newspapers were procured for general 
information on current questions, papers were periodically 
read and discussions held on a variety of topics, and a 
lecturer was appointed to give free and popular instruction 


in Natural Science in the vernacular. Other steps were 
taken to make the operations and aims of the Society 
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known to ever-extending circles. An education committee 
was appointed to encourage the translation of works of 
literature and science into the vernacular; and this committee 
it was which, when considering the dissemination of know- 
ledge generally, and the proper method of procedure in 
that direction, proposed, if possible, to call into existence an 
Oriental University. 

As a consequence of its energy, the attention of Sir 
D. McLeod, the Lieutenant-Governor, was_ specially 
turned to the state of education in the Punjab, which 
had been placed a few years previously under the 
Education Department. It must be remembered that 
the then Lieutenant-Governor was an exceptionally able 
man. Deeply religious, his piety was shown in every 
act of public and private charity ; his sympathy with ap- 
proved actions and his opposition to whatever he considered 
reprehensible are known to this day ; he was a man, at the 
same time, of liberal views, a great administrator, a far- 
seeing politician, a kind-hearted ruler; moreover, he was 
devoid of all the fads which now-a-days impel doctrinaire 
radicals in high position to attempt in India the realization 
of principles so frequently heard on democratic platforms 
before constituencies in England. His hand was, as it 
were, on the pulse of the people, and consequently his 
knowledge of their wants was derived not from the 
addresses of a few blatant self-constituted leaders of the 
masses, but from constant and intimate contact with the 
people themselves. He before any one knew the value of 
an intimate knowledge of the vernacular of the Punjab, 
differing in this respect from some of his successors, who 
could not make themselves understood to an ordinary 
villager. Sir Donald, through his secretary, addressed a 
letter on the roth June, 1865, to the Director of Public 
Instruction of the Punjab, so important that it deserves 
mention. He stated that the time had then arrived for the 
Education Department to take more decided steps than 
had been done before towards the creation or extension of 
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a vernacular literature. “He alluded to individual persons 
and literary associations that were furthering this object, 
and urged the necessity on the part of the Government to 
take a lead in a matter so intimately connected with the 
future progress of the Indian nations; and he considered it 
advisable that a portion of the money devoted to educa- 
tional purposes should be yearly set apart for the prosecution 
of this important work. 

This, then, was the first official recognition by the Punjab 
Government of the necessity of making an attempt to link 
together the literature and science of the West with the 
vernaculars of the Punjab. Very little of this large-hearted 
aim has been carried into effect, though to a limited extent 
with reference to the Urdu language something has been 
done by the Education Department of the Punjab. Books 
in Urdu have certainly been produced, and so far as 
they go they are good, but they are all more or less 
elementary in character, and only suitable for boys in public 
schools. The Department, it may be remarked, has failed 
to push on education through the medium of Urdu be- 
yond a standard equivalent to the seventh of the English 
code, mainly for two reasons, as some of its advocates 
allege, viz., the impossibility of translating scientific terms 
accurately into the vernacular, especially in chemistry and 
botany ; and, secondly, the total absence of all popular 
demand for a collegiate education conducted through a 
vernacular language. The opponents of the departmental 
view, on the other hand, are of opinion that the absence of 
such a demand is caused by the half-hearted manner in 
which the adaptation, or even the actual adoption, of 
English scientific terms has been carried out. The real 
cause of failure lies in the want of sympathy with a 
movement which would have probably resulted in putting 
a stop to the denationalization of the younger generation 
of educated Punjabis; in the indifference on the part 
of educational officers to native vernacular and classical 
languages, some of their prominent members being unable 
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to carry on a conversation with a native on an intelligent 
subject; in their ignorance of the science of education 
as understood in Europe; and, finally, in their disposition 
to take things easily. Their whole power was in con- 
sequence eventually so thrown into the scale of purely 
English higher education, that the time has probably now 
passed when a native could receive a thorough professional 
education in his own language—the main vazson @étre of the 
Punjab University. 

Great as was the importance of receiving the encourage- 
ment to one feature of their scheme from the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province, the Anjuman never relaxed their 
energy in continuing the agitation in favour of the proposed 
University. Public meetings were held both in Lahore and 
other large centres of comparative influence, in order to 
strengthen the hands of the leading men in the capital, and 
an address was presented by the Raises (nobles) of Lahore 
and Amritsar to Sir Donald McLeod, in the latter part of 
1865. As this paper is of more than ephemeral interest, 
a few points alluded to in it may be noted. Reference was 
made to the advisability of possessing, from the very 

beginning of the foundation of the University, a catholic 
basis which, permanent in itself, would allow of a healthy 
and liberal development. The teaching of all subjects in 
the future University on a crititcal method was proposed— 
a hit no doubt directed against the mere reading of text- 
books prevalent generally in the colleges connected with 
the Calcutta University ; and the importance of translating 
English works on science into the vernaculars was insisted 
upon, in order to carry out the original conception of 
vernacular education to a high standard. The aim, may it 
be stated once more, was to reach the people and to attract 
them to schools where education would be conveyed 


through the medium of their own languages. English 
was not forgotten, but no special stress was laid on this 
subject, considering that it received everywhere in India 
more than its fair share of support, although it was 
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acknowledged that its study would facilitate the sound 
acquisition of learning, and would enable the Punjabis 
to reap for their country those very advantages of scientific 
and linguistic education which have been gained by other 
countries, As subjects of tuition, the introduction of 
Arabic, Persian, Urdi, Sanskrit, Hindi, and Gurmukhi 
were proposed in the teaching part of the university. 
The complete realization of these projects was in the future, 
but in order to effect it the address submitted the pro- 
priety on the part of the Government of making an endow- 
ment by the grant of a Jagir (the assignment of the revenue 
from certain landed property) upon the University, to 
confer on it the power of giving titles, diplomas, and 
degrees, and to open the gates of public employment to 
such of its alumni as had passed certain prescribed ex- 
aminations. The reply made by Sir Donald on the 2nd 
February, 1866, reviewed the state of education at the 
time being, and stated as his opinion that no serious effort 
had been hitherto made to employ the languages of India 
as a medium for imparting the knowledge which European 
nations most value. He characterized the contrary prin- 
ciples, adopted under the auspices of Lord William Bentinck 
in 1835, as a scheme likely to cause much dissatisfaction, as 
being too exclusive and practically ungenerous to the 
people. He avowed himself one of the number who 
considered the lines upon which education had _ been 
carried on up to that time a mistake, inasmuch as the 
great bulk of the Indian scholars, notwithstanding some 
brilliant exceptions, never attained to more than a very 
superficial knowledge either of English or of the subjects 
they studied in that language, while the mental training 
imparted was, as a rule, ill calculated to raise a nation to 
habits of vigorous and independent thought. He pointed 
to England, where instruction was conveyed to students 
of Latin and Greek and science in the vernacular of the 
country. He adverted to the hopes of a past genera- 
tion that a study of English in India would create a 
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vernacular literature, the necessity of which plan was early 
lost sight of, so that as regards Urdu and Hindi little or 
no progress had been made towards the attainment of this 
end. He felt, in fact, that no originial or copious ver- 
nacular literature could be produced until special efforts 
were made. Most of all, he dwelt on the political aspect 
of the case when speaking of “the defect, which I myself 
more especially deplore, in the system of instruction at 
present almost exclusively followed, viz., that it has tended, 
though not intentionally, to alienate from us in a great 
measure the learned men of your race. Little or nothing 
has been done to conciliate them, while their literature and 
science have been virtually ignored. The consequence has 
been that the men of the most cultivated minds amongst 
our race and yours have remained but too often widely 
apart. ... This is, in my opinion, very much to be lamented, 
and where a different policy has been pursued by in- 
dividuals, following the bent of their own instincts and 
striving to attain a better knowledge of those by whom 
they are surrounded, I have myself witnessed the most 
remarkable and gratifying results.” In concluding, Sir 
Donald expressed a promise to aid the efforts of the 
Anjuman by a material grant of money, and hoped that 
its members would not relax their efforts, in spite of the 
difficulties which would present themselves. The Anjuman 
at that time was in an unusually good position to judge of 
the requirements of the country in regard to education ; it 
was presided over by Dr. Leitner, the Principal of the Lahore 
Government College ; and Mr. Aitchison, the lately retired 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, whose connection with 
the movement was short, but distinguished ; Mr. Brandreth, 
subsequently Judge of the Chief Court; Mr. Griffin, at 
present Agent to the Governor-General in Central India ; 
Mr. T. H. Thornton, and other eminent officials, were 
among the more prominent European members of the 
Association. It must, however, be borne in mind that in 
1865, as in 1885 (when he returned to the province as 
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Lieutenant-Governor), Mr. Aitchison was opposed to the 
Oriental School founded by the Anjuman as a_ nucleus 
for the future Oriental University, and that his idea of an 
University was chiefly a teaching college and some travelling 
fellowships, opinions pressed on the Chiefs, but never 
accepted by them or carried out to this day. Briefly, 
during 1865, 1866, and 1867, the society continued to do 
much towards the furtherance of their designs, and cleared 
the way for again pressing forward their schemes when 
a fitting occasion should arise. 

The movement which had made such progress in 
Lahore, was followed by similar efforts elsewhere. The 
British Indian Association of the North-western Provinces 
joined warmly in advocating educational reform. A large 
society was formed at Delhi, and several smaller ones in 
the outlying districts in the province. The former of 
these memorialized the Viceroy, stating, among other 
things, that owing to the prominence given to the study 
of English, education had not penetrated below the sur- 
face of the population; they were far from advocating 
the exclusive study of Oriental languages, with their 
effete arts and sciences, but considered it necessary that 
the vernaculars should be used as a channel of com- 
municating Western knowledge; besides, the study of 
the Oriental classics so dear to the people might be 
profitably encouraged without affecting the advancement of 
English learning. Mr. Aitchison himself, the Secretary to 
the Punjab Government, pointed out the difficulties of 
imparting a sound English training to boys in Upper India, 
and referred to the unwillingness of the Calcutta University 
to make any changes or concessions, and supported the 
movement for establishing a separate university. Subse- 
quently, in March, 1868, a general meeting was convened, 
and it was considered that a university should be exclusively 
established for the Punjab, that it should be located at 
Lahore, that it should be a teaching body as well as an 
examining body, and that the governors should consist of 
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an ex-officio chancellor, a vice-chancellor, and a council or 
senate. At an adjourned meeting two additional resolu- 
tions were passed, viz., that education be conveyed, as far 
as possible, through the medium of the vernacular, and 
that the chief honours of the university be reserved for 
those who attained the highest form of education (which for 
a time was limited to English-speaking students). The 
university should also recognize and honour literary merit 
and learning in the case of those unacquainted with the 
English language. 

These details will suffice to show on what lines the 
future education, especially the higher education of the 
Punjab, was to proceed. Unfortunately for the country, 
they were in after years partly forgotten, and when not 
forgotten, the principles were so obscured by the introduc- 
tion of side issues, by the vastness of the operations of 
the university as an examining body, by the inability of 
European men of standing to keep in sight the political 
issue of the matter, and the general incapacity of some of 
the higher educational officers to grasp the vernaculars of the 


Punjab sufficiently, and to identify their sphere of work — 


with the best interests of natives, that we now begin to 
see in the Punjab the educated natives turning disaffected 
to the Government, and disappointed place-hunters. 
Meanwhile, so earnest were the Anjuman at Lahore 
and its affiliated branches, that several appeals made to the 
native chiefs and notables on behalf of the proposed 
Oriental University resulted in the collection of consider- 
able funds. It is to be understood that the Anjuman 
effected their purpose practically unaided. In India 
hardly any movement is able to secure success where 
the collection of money is concerned, unless the Govern- 
ment lend their help or authority, although one or two 
instances to the contrary are on record. The response 
to the appeals of the Anjuman is one of these instances. 
Generous endowments soon made their appearance, though 
to avoid future mistakes they were accompanied by well- 
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defined conditions. Thus we find that Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh of Kashmir made a donation of Rs. 62,300, equiva- 
lent in those days to about £6,200, for the encouragement 
of the “tilim-i-dési,” or the learning and sciences of the 
country, by which was meant the revival of the indigenous 
sciences and of classical Oriental literature, as also the pro- 
motion of every kind of knowledge by means of the ver- 
naculars. The Maharaja accepted the proposed catholic 
basis of the Oriental University to be started in the Punjab. 
The Secretary to the Punjab Government, in a letter dated 
January 18, 1868, thanked the Maharaja in the name 
of the Lieutenant-Governor for his munificent donation, 
and specially acknowledged that the amount would 
be devoted solely to the purpose of diffusing “litera- 
ture and sciences through the medium of the Indian 
tongues.” The question has been lately asked, what was 
meant by the term “ultim-i-dési”? It has been stated 
that the Maharaja himself did not know what he expressed 
in his letter, though in subsequent communications he 
characterized the proposed university as the “ University 
of Arabic and Sanskrit.” An eye-witness mentions 
that the ruler of Kashmir expressed an opinion that 
the Oriental College, as conducted prior to 1882, ful- 
filled the intentions of the founders of. the university, 
and, shortly before his death in 1885, he publicly pro- 
tested against the breach of faith as regards the funds 
intended for Oriental purposes by the present Punjab 
University! With regard to this very donation, the 
Secretary of State for India, in his letter to the Governor- 
General of India, said that he had brought the example of 
the Maharaja's liberality to the notice of Her Majesty the 
Queen. And it certainly proved an example, for other great 
chiefs and men of position were not loth to contribute accord- 
ing to their means for the establishment of a National 
Oriental University. The Raja of Kapurthala, for instance, 
in February, 1868, endowed the proposed University, or 
“ Bait-ul-U’lim ” (House of Sciences), with £200 a year, 
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which sum was subsequently compounded for by a donation 
of Rs. 10,000 ; and in April the Maharaja of Patiala came 
forward with a subscription of £5,000, and the Rajas of 
Nabha and Jhind with £1,000, and the Sardar of Kalsia 
with £300, the purpose to which the proceeds of the 
endowments were to be devoted being the same. 

It is needless to enter further into a detailed account of the 
support of the leading men of the Punjab to the movement, 
but it is right to note that the sympathy towards encourag- 
ing the study of Oriental classics and the cultivation of 
Western knowledge, not through English, but by means 
of the vernaculars of the Punjab, was not merely confined 
to empty words. And if ever material support was a 
proof of real feeling in promoting the objects above stated, 
these instances of liberality afford ample confirmation of the 
view that the Chiefs of the Punjab, as far as they took an 
interest in public education, approved of the principles 
initiated by the Anjuman at Lahore. 

Considering, however, that the impossibility of establish- 
ing an University without the aid and sanction of Govern- 
ment was recognized from the very beginning, it was 
necessary to frame a scheme which the Government of 
India would accept; and to represent that the proposals 
brought forward at certain meetings were publicly announced 
and were well-known, and that the meetings referred to 
were thoroughly representative. Mr. Thornton, the then 
Secretary to the Punjab Government, accordingly addressed, 
in May, 1868, a letter to the Supreme Government of India, 
stating that a strong desire existed in the Punjab on the 
part of a large number of the chiefs, nobles, and educated 
classes for the establishment of a system of education which 
would give greater encouragement to the communication of 
knowledge through the medium of the vernaculars, to the 
development of a vernacular literature, and to the study of 
Oriental classics, than was afforded by the then existing 
system, a system framed to meet the requirements of the 
university of Calcutta. The opinion of officers holding 
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high positions in the education department of the Punjab 
was said to be to the effect that the Calcutta University 
was not adapted to the educational requirements of 
the province, inasmuch as it did not give a sufficiently 
prominent position to Oriental studies, regarded English 
too exclusively as the channel through which instruction 
must be conveyed, and prescribed a mode of examination 
which was calculated to raise superficial rather than sound 
scholars. The governing body of that university had 
moreover expressed their unwillingness to modify its system 
so as to meet the wishes of the native community and 
educational officers of the Punjab. Besides, even were the 
Calcutta University to consent to carry out a thorough re- 
form, the area over which its operations extended was too 
vast, and the populations too varied, to admit of its properly 
fulfilling the duties devolved upon it. The strong desire 
of the Chiefs and people of the Punjab was brought to the 
notice of the Supreme Government, asking for a separate 
university, constituted on principles more in harmony with 
the wishes of the people. To prove the earnestness of 
this request, a sum of nearly Rs. 99,000 had been collected. 
In short, including subscriptions of a periodical nature, 
there was a prospect of an annual income from private 
sources amounting to Rs. 21,000. Next a complete 
scheme of the governing body, their powers, and an outline 
of regulations, were sketched, and the names of those 
chiefly deserving of praise for their energy in the cause of 
the movement were submitted to Government. 

Henceforth the difficulties in the way of the establish- 
ment of the university disappeared one after the other. 
The Governor-General in Council replied that he was fully 
sensible of the value of the spontaneous efforts which had 
been made by the community of the Punjab, and recom- 
mended the proposed scheme to the Secretary of State for 
India with some slight modifications. As, however, the insti- 
tution might perhaps confer degrees of a lower character than 
those given by other universities in India, His Excellency 
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considered that such a result would be injurious, and thought 
that the institution should, then at least, not possess the 
power of granting degrees, but certificates only, and be 
called the “ University Co//ege, Lahore.” Finally, on the 
5th of August, 1869, the Secretary of State for India sanc- 
tioned the establishment of the University College, holding 
out a hope that it might afterwards, if successful, be 
expanded into a university. In December, 1869, a notifica- 
tion containing the constitutions and statutes of the Univer- 
sity College were issued, but the name, by subsequent 
Government resolutions and orders, was altered into the 
“Punjab University College, Lahore,” as expressing more 
clearly the national character of the institution. The 
governing body of the institution was the Senate, composed 
of an ex-officio president, viz., the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
vice-president to be nominated by the president, a number 
of Government officers appointed ex-officio members, 
representatives of independent chiefs who had contributed 
to the endowment, and, lastly, members appointed by the 
president on the ground of being eminent benefactors of the 
institution, original promoters of the movement or persons 
distinguished for attainments in literature and sciences, or 
zeal in the cause of education. It will be patent to any 
one acquainted with India, and the ever-shifting character 
of Indian officials, that the constitution of this governing 
body carried within it the seeds of decay. So long as the 
majority of the first-appointed members were able to act 
in the deliberations of the Senate, keeping in mind the 
original views of the promoters, all would go fairly well, but 
as soon as new men replaced those removed by death or 
retirement, or the appointments to the Senate were made 


as an honour conferred upon an individual apart from his 
educational fitness, the old ideas and aims would be cast 
to the winds, and the University College would sink to the 
very level of a machinery passing ephemeral and contradic- 
tory resolutions. On this point something may be said 
later on. 
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The Government of India likewise empowered the 
Senate to confer after examination certificates of pro- 
ficiency in literature and science; to expend the income at 
its disposal according to certain provisoes laid down; and, 
lastly, to form regulations, passing or altering them by a 
majority of the Senate, with the final control of the Presi- 
dent. These regulations embrace the whole work of Punjab 
University College. For obvious reasons there is no 
necessity for reproducing them, but one point requires 
special mention, as it became subsequently a cause of 
strife in the Punjab University College, and turned its 
action insensibly into a totally different groove. After 
stating that proficiency in Arabic or Sanskrit, or such 
other Oriental language as may be prescribed by the 
governing body, combined with a thorough acquaintance 
with English, shall be necessary for the acquisition 
of the highest honours of the institution, the regulations 
went on to say that provision should be made first 
for the recognition of proficiency in literature and science 
in the case of those unacquainted with English, provided 
such attainments were combined with a fair acquaintance 
with the more important subjects of European education, 
such as history, geography, &c., so far as such acquaintance 
was obtainable through the medium of the vernacular, and, 
secondly, for duly recognizing and honouring proficiency in 
English, unaccompanied by a knowledge of Sanskrit or 
Arabic. To the casual observer these aims seem un- 
exceptionable indeed, but it is only necessary to remark 
that at that time vernacular text-books on science were 
almost absent, to show how easy it would be for a future 
generation to slacken their efforts in this direction in order 
to maintain the impossibility of teaching sciences, &c., in the 
vernacular, and to confine their chief attention to the purely 
English part of the scheme propounded, thus gradually 
adopting by degrees the platform of the Calcutta University, 
whose shortcomings the Punjab University College was 
avowedly founded to remedy. The original promoters had 
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hoped to see a purely Oriental university; they saw 
realized an institution which, sooner or later, would give 
prominence to an education which was already making vast 
strides, and required no special help, in the Punjab, where 
the influence of the Calcutta University was already exer- 
cised and its utility was recognized in its own way. 

The work of the Punjab University College for the 
next four years was of a progressive nature, many steps 
being simply tentative. In that time schemes of examina- 
tions in arts and Oriental languages were drawn up, the 
Oriental school already called into existence by the Anjuman, 
was expanded into a college and a superintendent appointed 
to it; a Law School was opened, and the Lahore Medical 
School affiliated to the University College. The Senate 
elected from its body qualified members to form various 
faculties in arts, Oriental languages, law, medicine, &c. ; 
examinations were held and certificates granted to 
successful candidates. The Government of India had 
conceded to the people of the Punjab a great privilege, 
viz., the power of directing and controlling to some 
extent the - popular education of the province in 
its higher branches. This gift was acknowledged with 
gratitude at the time, but it was publicly stated that the 
realization of the idea which at first excited the enthusiasm 
of the more prominent men in the Punjab—the revival of 
national and Oriental learning by means of a great university, 
which should draw to itself students from all parts of the 
East—was denied them. One of the most prominent 
members of the Anjuman, a gentleman now holding a high 
political office under the Government of India, and an 
acknowledged authority on the history of the Punjab, 
showed that “the object for which the Maharajas, Rajas, 
Chiefs, and the people of the Punjab have subscribed so 
largely, and to which they have devoted so much thought 
and time, was the creation of a university.” He pointed out 
the inadvisability of allowing the existing enthusiasm to die 
out, and hoped the Viceroy would soon be able to concede 
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to the newly-established University College the power of 
granting Oriental degrees and titles of honour. Sir Donald 
McLeod, however, counselled patience, and as he appealed 
to the better feelings of his subjects, he found that those who 
could act when occasion required could likewise trust. The 
members of the Anjuman were specially called upon, and 
with them all who had taken a prominent part in the inte- 
resting and important movement of creating a national 
“University College,” to aid him in forming a Senate, 
which, while fairly representing the wishes and feelings of 
the intelligent classes of the people, would be efficient for 
educational purposes. They were likewise to waive the 
objections lately raised, and consent to the proposed 
arrangement being allowed a fair trial. 

Henceforth, therefore, the Anjuman’s power was re- 
stricted. (It ceased, practically, at a later date, after the 
University College had expanded in 1882 into a university 
with power to confer degrees.) The members of the first 
Senate may be generally classed into men who interested 
themselves in nothing but Oriental education, z.¢., Oriental 
classics and general knowledge, and mathematics taught in 
their own vernacular; secondly, in a small number who 
wished to see concurrently a sound development of English 
education, so as to raise up a useful and loyal generation, 
without subjecting it to the temptation of denationalization ; 
and, thirdly, an increasing number of those who knew 
nothing about Oriental classics and vernaculars, and cared 
less. The first Presidents of the Punjab University College 
(Sir Robert Egerton and Sir Henry Davies) belonged to 
the second class. 

Whilst the ordinary routine work of the University 
College was performed under the regulations sanctioned 
by the Government, efforts were made at every available 
opportunity to raise the status of the institution. Lord 
Lytton held out a hope of the final realization early in 1877, 
after an address had been presented to him by the Anjuman. 
Again in November, 1880, the Senate of the Punjab 
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University College, headed by its President, Sir Robert 
Egerton, and by H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, waited 
: upon the Viceroy, Lord Ripon, at his camp in Lahore, in 
: order to press the matter on his notice. The Senate 
hoped they would receive from His Excellency the same 
support which had been accorded to them by every suc- 
cessive Viceroy from the day when Lord Lawrence’s cordial 
sympathy and liberal aid first convinced the Chiefs of the 
Punjab of the appreciation of their efforts on behalf of 
Oriental Learning by the Government of India, and they 
trusted they might ask the Viceroy to aid them in the 
fulfilment of their earnest hopes. After a brief statement 
of the work of the University College the following passage | 
occurs in the address, showing that the original idea of [| 
Oriental education had not been lost sight of: “ A generous 
encouragement of English is fully consistent with the due 
encouragement of studies in the national languages, though 
it was for the development of the /atter that the 3} lakks, 
which constitute our endowment, were so liberally subscribed =} 
by the Punjab Chiefs and gentry. The Senate have no 
doubt that the proper development of studies in the 
national languages is the method most calculated to make 
education really popular; and this is the aim both of the 
Senate and the Indian Government.” Lord Ripon, in 
his reply, expressed his high appreciation of the liberality 
which had distinguished the princes and the chiefs of the 
Punjab in coming forward to promote the establishment of 
a national university; he stated his opinion that it was 
undoubtedly desirable to promote the cultivation and ex- 
tension of Oriental languages and Oriental literature, and 





thought it was through the medium of the vernacular 
languages of the Punjab that science and literature could 
most easily be advanced. He moreover won the hearts of 
his audience by a promise to consult their wishes at an 
early opportunity. The speech was a great success, and to 
this day Lord Ripon’s friendly sentiments are remembered 


in the Punjab, when his general policy of Indian govern- 
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ment, including his doubtful gift to India of local self- 
government, is discussed. 

When the University College was at length raised to 
the status of a full University, it was unfortunate that Dr. 
Leitner, under whose guiding spirit the institution had 
preserved that unity of action which characterized it from 
the beginning, was absent on furlough in England. The 
acting Registrar, his /ocum ¢enens, was a man of no univer- 
sity training, nor was he perhaps supported by such pro- 
fessional educationists as combined a sympathy for native 
advancement with Oriental learning. Accordingly the 
old landmarks of the old Anjuman-i-Punjab were left, 
and the Calcutta University, with some slight modifica- 
tions, became a kind of model which the Punjab might 
advantageously follow. The anglicizing tendency which 
had meanwhile set in was at full play when the final rules 
and regulations were formulated and submitted to Govern- 
ment for sanction. The Chancellor of the University was 
Sir Charles Aitchison, the Lieutenant-Governor for the time 
being, and the late Vice-Chancellor was his nominee. The 
Senate consisted of a large number of Fellows, partly 
elected, partly appointed by the Chancellor. Under the 
Senate, the governing body, was the Syndicate, consisting 
of any member who might wish to attend its meetings, and 
the various faculties, ¢.¢., Oriental learning, Arts, Medicine, 
Law, and Engineering. The funds formerly placed in 
the hands of a Trustee were made over to the university. 
The Oriental College, the sole remnant of the original idea 
of an Oriental teaching university, was placed under a 
committee, directly responsible to the Senate. The work 
of the university was mainly confined to holding examina- 
tions, chief of which was the series connected with Arts, in 
which the vernaculars of the province did zof enter! The 
matriculation examination was called the Entrance examina- 
tion, after which the First Arts, the Bachelor of Arts, and the 
Master of Arts examinations were held. Subordinate to the 
entrance examination was the Middle School examination, 
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also conducted by the university, equal to the seventh 
standard of Board Schools under the English Code. The 
purely Oriental side was represented by the examination of 
Master of Oriental Learning and the three examinations 
subordinate to it, by three examinations each in Arabic, 
Sanskrit, and Persian, and by various other examinations to 
test the proficiency of scholars attending special classes in 
Oriental laws, medicine, &c. Broadly, it may besaid, that 
the aims of the founders had not been neglected as far as 
the paper constitution of the Punjab University was con- 
cerned. Provision was made for carrying on the original 
ideas of promoting Oriental classics and the teaching of 
European sciences through the medium of Urdu and Hindi, 
and the sum apportioned by the university for this purpose 
was apparently adequate. But what those complained of 
who, more than twenty years ago banded together for insti- 
tuting an educational machinery in the Punjab sufficient to 
resist the flood of the denationalization of educated natives, 
was this, that with all the checks exercised now by the 
Punjab University by means of its examinations, the educa- 
tion of the people had more than ever drifted into the hands 
of the Education Department, and this Department cared 
little or nothing for the higher vernacular education, 

And what is this department? It is presided over by 
a Director of Public Instruction, an officer of the Bengal 
Staff Corps. He is at the same time an Under-Secretary 
to the Punjab Government. That is to say, in his capacity 
as Director he prescribes the various courses of studies 
in the public schools in the Punjab after consultation, 
no doubt, with his subordinates and other persons 
interested in education; he arranges for the efficient 
inspection of schools and the teaching of colleges, and looks 
to the advancement of those that serve under him; he is. 
supposed to exercise a vigilant care for the production if 
not of vernacular literature, at least of vernacular school 
books. On the other hand, in his capacity as Under- 
Secretary to Government in the Education Department he 
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has to take his orders from the Lieutenant-Governor. 
These duties are perhaps not always contradictory, and an 
exceptionally strong man with a long Indian experience 
like his might be powerful enough to lead the highest 
authority in the province in a right direction. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is an open secret that he is too weak to 
make much impression upon the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
adopts the ideas of his superior in matters educational, 
rather than imparts a tone of common sense and thorough- 
ness to the views of the Lieutenant-Governor. Certainly 
his position is fraught with many difficulties. 

The education of the province, leaving out of question the 
Oriental College which is, as already mentioned, under the 
Punjab University, and the numerous indigenous schools 
sprinkled over the country, is carried on in schools which are 
regularly inspected and conform to certain rules embodied in 
the Punjab codes. To the outside world this appears as good 
a piece of machinery as can be devised, but those who fall 
under its grinding wheels complain that it is deficient. The 
codes are unintelligible to many, if not most of the managers, 
and the inspectors are declared to be frequently unfit for their 
work. Thus, for instance, at the present moment two of 
them whose duties extend to vernacular schools where the 
four books of Euclid are taught in the vernacular language 
as well as geography, history, the elements of chemistry, and 
physics, are hardly able to carry on an ordinary conversation 
on any intelligent subject either in Urdu, Hindi, or Punjabi, 
and yet these two gentlemen were placed, though only 
temporarily, in their position by the Director of Public 
Instruction. The gentleman specially appointed to the 
principalship of the Native Training College at Lahore for 
teachers is noted as a poor linguist, and does not profess 
to be learned in the Science of Teaching. An English 
graduate was appointed for some time principal of the 
Oriental College under the university, without the pretence 
even of an elementary knowledge of one of the Oriental 
classics, much to the scandal of educated natives. Most, 
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if not all of these appointments were made at the recom- 
mendation of the Director of Public Instruction. And 
yet these men are by no means incapable of doing good 
work. When first appointed to their respective duties 
no possible exception could be made, for they were selected 
for the proper performance of their work. The fault lies in 
the system of placing square men in round holes, and the 
want of perception on the part of the controlling authority 
regarding their exact power. Another grave and serious 
defect in the Education Department, which has now con- 
tinued for a long time, is that the majority of its members 
are appointed to the superior posts without possessing, as a 
rule, even the most rudimentary acquaintance of the science 
of teaching. Until some provision is made to compel all its 
officers, whether employed in supervising or in actually carry- 
ing out instructional work in schools and colleges composed of 
native students, to undergo a certain amount of professional 
training, nothing can be expected in the way of thorough 
progress. Hitherto it has been only a groping in the dark, 
the knowledge dearly purchased by the experience of the 
older officers of the education department being lost to 
those that follow their footsteps. Dilettantism is the bane 
of the department, and there are signs that the university 
is affected by the same disease. 

The Senate of the Punjab University to a great extent 
gives the tone to the higher education, inasmuch as _ it 
prescribes among other things the courses for the different 
examinations, and yet it is now, for the most part, composed 
of men who, whatever their social or official standing, know 
hardly anything about practical or theoretical education 
beyond possessing some imaginary notions on the subject. 
The Senate decides by vote questions sent up by the 
Syndicate, the Syndicate works through committees, and 
the committees rely on one or two members who are willing 
to put the matter set before them into some practical shape. 


Unfortunately: zeal counts for more than specific knowledge 
in these committees. A ludicrous instance occurred not 
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long since. English text-books for a certain examination 
had to be fixed, and a most energetic member, a young 
English journalist, who owed his fellowship of the Punjab 
University to the nomination of the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, proposed among other books 
“Vathek” as being in his opinion specially adapted for 
students of the East, because it was classical in style as 
well as instructive in matter, and Oriental in colouring. 
Curiously the book was accepted, the. Lord Bishop of the 
Punjab assenting to the proposal in the good faith that the 
proposer knew what he was talking about. 

Another instance of the happy-go-lucky style which 
pervades most institutions in India, occurred comparatively 
recently. When Dr. Leitner returned in December, 1884, 
after an absence of a couple of years, to Lahore, to resume, 
among other duties, that of the Registrarship of the Punjab 
University, he found that a few donations had been spent, 
instead of being funded, and he brought the matter to the 
notice of the Senate. This body had already been irritated 
by a letter from one of the original founders of the Punjab 
University, complaining that the Oriental features of the 
Institution for which alone funds were subscribed were 
being destroyed by the Senate. This letter was never 
allowed to be discussed in Syndicate or Senate, as its state- 
ments were practically unanswerable; but Sir Charles 
Aitchison, as Lieutenant-Governor, took the opportunity of 
indirectly replying to them in certain Punjab Government 
Resolutions, which were intended to show that, if there had 
been any misapplications of funds, it was because they had 
been too largely devoted to the Oriental side! At the same 
time, the documents quoted by the Resolutions in support of 
this view show that a// the money had been subscribed for 
Oriental purposes. Indeed, the Punjab University was to 
be an Institution saz generis for the revival of dying or 
neglected learning, but not conflicting with any existing 
organization for the promotion of English studies, indeed 
recognizing them, though not spending out of its small 
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funds any sum on what was already amply provided for by 
the Education Department and by the self-interest of 
natives who seek public employment, for which a knowledge 
of English is required. It may be added, that the specific 
charges made by Dr. Leitner regarding the misapplication 
of certain defined funds have never been answered, though 
the Resolutions seem to reply to him, whilst in reality they 
attempt, most unsuccessfully it is true, to reply to the 
general charge of the departure from its original principles 
which another distinguished Fellow of the University had 
brought to notice, but who was too high an official to be 
attacked with impunity. The following letter addressed to 
Lord Dufferin places the matter in a compact form :— 


[Written in January, 1886, and submitted with all the 
necessary papers bearing on it to the Secretary of the 
Viceroy. The letter was also subsequently ratified by a 
large Anjuman meeting in August, 1886, and signed by 
the original secretaries and many other native promoters 
and donors of the University in 1865 and 1866-67 and 
subsequent years. | 


“To His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Frederick- 
Temple Hamilton-Temple, Earl of Dufferin, K.P., 
&e., G&e., Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
Patron of the Punjab University. 


“My Lorv,—Your Lordship’s sense of the responsi- 
bilities of a Patron of an Institution is so great that I am 
encouraged to bring to your notice what I consider to be a 
series of deviations from the principles of the Punjab 
University, of which you are officially the Patron. I do 
not impute bad intentions to any one among those from 
whom I have the misfortune to differ ; but I consider that 
the facts which I have to bring to your notice are beyond 
controversy and only require to be submitted to an indepen- 
dent body in order to ascertain whether they are correct, 
and, if so, whether it is politically wise to allow the im- 
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pression to be deepened that Government has taken the 
money of the Chiefs and people given for one object and 
appropriated it to another. Your Lordship’s generous 
resolution regarding Muhammadan endowments allows me 
to hope that you will approach the matter, which I have 
to bring before you, with the same generous and impartial 
consideration ; and that, although it may be difficult to 
discover the truth among the official and other interests 
that have obscured it, it will be possible for your Lordship 
to arrive at a solution that may at any rate prevent the 
further alienation of funds to purposes for which they 
were never intended. I feel myself in a very serious and 
delicate position as having been the inspirer of, by far, the 
larger portion of the gifts which I solicited and received on 
conditions, all of which I consider to have been broken in 
the spirit, if not the letter. The fact of my being practically 
the founder of the University with Mr. (now Sir) Lepel 
Griffin, and the acknowledged interpreter of the wishes of 
the Chiefs and of the community that so liberally responded 
to our appeals, must in itself give some weight to my 
representations. 

“The Punjab University was established in order to re- 
vive the study of the ancient classical Oriental Literature 
in this country, to spread the knowledge of European 
science among the masses by means of their vernaculars, to 
develop these vernaculars through their ancient sources, the 
Arabic and the Sanscrit, and to associate the men of 
traditional Oriental learning in this country and the natural 
leaders of the people with the Government in the control 
and direction of education. Its ambition was to make edu- 
cation national and, at the same time, to identify its 
recipients with the Government in the feeling of a common 
State-citizenship, cemented by all the existing sacred associ- 
ations which encourage loyalty and veneration,—in short, to 
develop “the State-idea” in this country on an indigenous 
basis and with sufficient adaptability to modern require- 
ments,—above all, not to allow the ancient literary treasures 
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of this country to perish, and to preserve at least. a‘small 
group of scholars to co-operate with those of Europe in 
objects of a common research. The Punjab University, 
being therefore an institution saz generis, it was considered 
essential from the beginning that only those should be 
admitted to its governing body who could declare their 
adhesion to the principles on which it was founded ; that 
they should be donors to, or promoters of, the movement in 
its favour, or persons eminent in Literature (especially 
Oriental), Science and Art as proved by published works ;— 
in short, that the Punjab University should not be an 
institution with an uncertain and changing policy, but that 
its objects and endowments should be strictly confined to 
those aims which commended themselves to the founders as 
those which alone could combine progress with stability in 
an Oriental country. In addition to these general principles, 
specific promises were made and funds were received for 
specific purposes, and it is my duty to point out that these 
have either been ignored or violated, and that, at the very 
time that our efforts have been rewarded with the most 
striking success in the production of works of merit, and in 
such a development of the vernacular as to satisfy the 
highest academical standards, a re-action has now set in 
under the influence of those who have been admitted to the 
Senate without the necessary qualifications prescribed by 
the Punjab University Act of 1882. If your Lordship, as 
Patron, would call for a list of the persons appointed by 
Government since 1883, it will at once be seen that the ap- 
pointment of the great majority of them is not in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of the conditions prescribed by the 
Act, which was avowedly passed in fulfilment, and not in 
frustration, of the principles of the University movement. 
The persons referred to were not donors or promoters of 
the movement ; indeed, several of them were notoriously 
opposed to it, whilst others were educational subordinate 


officers of no distinction or merit. Nor can it be alleged 
with regard to any of them that they are eminent in 
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Literature, Science and Art, except by an improper use of 
these terms, nor can their “zeal in the cause of education” 
be proved by tangible instances of educational philanthropy, 
Should the present re-action continue, the. supply of funds 
for educational purposes, given by the spontaneous liberality 
of an awakened people, will cease. Whatever may be the 
clamour in favour of English education, and the advantages 
which it brings, the people will not endow what they know 
is self-supporting, what Government already liberally fosters, 
and what appeals, not to the traditional motives of liberality 
that have led to the foundation of innumerable indigenous 
schools in this country, but to those personal interests which, 
while all acknowledge, none feel inclined to support for the 
benefit of others. Besides, in proportion as an institution 
is officially governed, in that proportion will the people 
leave the expense of its management to be borne by the 
Government. It will, of course, always be possible in this 
country, under official pressure, to raise funds for anything 
in which the rulers for the time being may profess to take 
an interest ; but these funds are not always cheerfully given, 
and they never possess the vitality of contributions given 
for purposes which the people themselves cherish, such as, | 
maintain, was the case with the donations and subscriptions 
bestowed on the Punjab University, which were solicited 
by methods and for objects that were Oriental, and, there- 
fore, alone intelligible to the people. The Punjab Univer- 
sity, by being true to its original principles, would have 
become the only Oriental University in the world, would have 
clashed with no other existing University or interests, and 
would have been supported by all throughout India and 
other Oriental countries, not to speak of European Govern- 
ments, interested in Oriental education. It would thus have 
become a wealthy institution, capable of giving the most 
generous encouragement to knowledge of every kind, in- 
cluding that of English as an accomplishment and as a 
means for prosecuting comparative and critical studies. 
Instead of this consummation, the institution is, owing to 
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the management of those only partially acquainted with its 
history, being brought to the eve of bankruptcy, from which 
only a large Government grant can rescue it, whilst the 
inevitable and proper increase of its operations will remain 
a constant and growing charge on Government instead of 
being mainly borne by the contributions of a willing people. 
In other words, the first and greatest fulfilment of the 
principles of the Secretary of State’s Educational Despatch 
of 1854, which had taken place in India in the establish- 
ment of the National Punjab University, has now been 
arrested, whilst the present management of the Punjab 
University inspires the most serious misgivings among 
those who feel their honour pledged in carrying out the con- 
ditions on which they solicited and received subscriptions. 

“The Oriental College which your Lordship honoured 
with a visit, that I believe still lives in your memory as one 
of great interest and instructiveness, will soon lose its 
special characteristics under a Committee of Management, 
the majority of which are not scholars, and are opposed to 
Oriental learning. Some of the members were also elected 
in an unconstitutional manner. The Oriental College is 
the embodiment of the idea of a teaching Oriental Uni- 
versity, which was held out to the Native Donors under the 
designations of a ‘ Mahavidyala’ and ‘ Beyt-ul-u'lum,’ for to 
them the name and functions of an European University 
were unknown. I have failed, however, in my attempts to 
impress on the majority of the present Managing Committee 
of the institution that, whatever may be their private views, 
they are bound to carry out the objects for which the 
College has been established and the funds collected, and 
for which the Committee itself has been constituted. 

“T cannot describe to your Lordship the mortification 
and disappointment which the surviving donors still feel at 
the manner in which their gifts have been treated, and at the 
prospect before them of further misapplication. The spirit 
which now deals with our endowments is the same spirit 
that advocates their alienation from original purposes in 
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Europe, and that, in my humble opinion, thereby destroys 
the feeling that induces men to make endowments ; it is the 
spirit of those who wish to reap where others have sown, 
and to carry out their own views with the money of others. 

“Those who wish to remove all the landmarks of the 
past for the sake of untried notions— 


* As the world were now but to begin, 
Antiquity forgot, custom unknown,” 


are not the men who are likely to entertain my appeal, but 
I have full confidence that your Lordship will accord to my 
remarks and the papers which accompany them your careful 
consideration ; and that you will order an investigation that 
will devise a remedy for the deplorable condition of affairs 
which, added to other circumstances, marks the decay of 
whatever is good in British influence in this frontier 
province. 

“The following is a brief enumeration of the breaches 


_ of faith and the special misapplications, regarding which it 


seems to be impossible to obtain redress, except from your 
Lordship. 

“« First, then, it was promised to the contributing Chiefs 
that the Queen should be the first Patron of the University ; 
and, although Her Majesty graciously condescends to ac- 
cept that office in connection with institutions of far less 
importance than the first national University in India, 
founded by the enterprize of the people, the promise of 
asking her to become the patron has not yet been fulfilled. 

“« Second.—The native Chiefs and principal donors were 
to be the Governors of the institution. This has not been 
done : indeed, their representatives have been deliberately 
excluded from the Oriental College Managing Committee, 
and have no power in the Syndicate or Senate regarding 
the disposal of their masters’ contributions, nor were they 
made members of the recent Committee of Enquiry into the 
allegations that certain funds contributed by some of these 
States had been improperly applied. 

“ Third.—The appointment of the opponents of the 
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University as Fellows of its Senate has been made under 
the mistaken belief of conciliating them, but has merely 
introduced an element of discord which is the real cause of 
the donors not carrying out their promise of affording 
greater assistance to the University on its due fulfilment of 
the pledges made at its inception. One of the Chiefs, who 
had Rs. 100,000 ready to give for one of the purposes of 
the University, stated to me that he would have nothing to 
do with an institution in which unknown men, or who had 
been opposed to Oriental literature, now ruled. Other large 
sums have similarly been lost. 

“ Fourth.—The proceedings in the Senate and Syndicate 
and the Faculties are not primarily conducted through the 
medium of the Vernacular, as they should certainly be in a 
body in which the ‘Oriental’ is declared to be the ‘ Premier 
Faculty.’ Indeed, the proceedings of Syndicate and 
Faculties are not translated into the vernacular at all, so 
that the Rules and Regulations which were framed in 1883 
and 1884, without the previous knowledge of, and discussion 
by, the members unacquainted with English, have little 
validity, whilst the results arrived at in connection with the 
recent financial enquiries are valueless, since they were 
neither read out in vernacular nor in English, much less 
discussed, and were not translated and circulated in the 
vernacular before decisions nominally based on them, but 
really prepared beforehand by an official, were arrived at. 

“ Fifth.—I have seen native members treated with 
disrespect. I have seen them vote in favour of the view 
of some leading official without their being told what they 
were voting for. Some have complained to me that they 
would lose their appointment, a prospect of a grant of land 
or a case in Court, if they voted according to their con- 
victions, and others that they would obtain a grant of land 
if they voted against them. At least, one thing is clear 
that, instead of questions being calmly and deliberately 
discussed at Meetings, they have been generally decided 
beforehand at the dictation of an official clique. 
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“ Sixth.—Instead of giving greater facilities to the 
Oriental side, for which all the money has been received, 
and larger scholarships to those whose learning, however 
necessary to the country, is not personally so remunerative 
as English, the Oriental Examinations are made more 
difficult than the corresponding ones on the English side, 
and the Oriental scholarships awarded are fewer in number 
and less in amount than those given to the side for which 
there already exist ample prospects and encouragement. 
Even in Europe, educational endowments are generally 
made for the benefit of what would otherwise suffer from 
want of such stimulus. At last, the scandal has reached 
such a point inthe Punjab, that, ina University especially 
intended for the encouragement of Literature, the allotment 
for the current year, under the head of ‘rewards to 
authors,’ is budgeted for at Rs. 60, this amount, too, being 
derivable from an endowment that cannot be alienated. In 
the same way, for the last three years, a number of 
important translations have been kept back, although funds 
are always found for what are called practical purposes, 
that is to say, for those who publish works in English for 
their own benefit, and who can get themselves heard. In 
connection with all this, there is a dead set made against 
the native systems of medicine, law, &c. An attempt is 
made in every profession to destroy those who are its 
traditional native exponents, and this generally for the sake 
of zovt homines who do not possess the same sense of 
inherited responsibility ;—e. ¢., instead of profound jurists 
who were to become the Kazzs of an enlightened Muham- 
madan community, we only encourage eager pleaders ; 
instead of the sons of traditional Yakims and Bards trained 
in their own systems of medicine, as well as in our own, 
after receiving a liberal classical Oriental education, we lose 
such pioneers of a more advanced school for the sake of 
‘native doctors’ who do not command, as a rule, the same 
respect of the people. In fact, a thing need only be 
Oriental in order at once to meet with the contempt and 
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discouragement of the Senate of a University, the ‘Premier’ 
Faculty of which has been declared to be ‘ Oriental’ by the 
Act of Incorporation of 1882. 

“Itis this want of sympathy and of knowledge that is 
primarily responsible for the special misapplications which I 
now wish to bring to your Lordship’s notice :— 

“ First—The Khalifa-Aitchison subscription, Rs. 3,000, 
was made early in 1883, but the money of it was spent, and 
it is now falsely stated that this was a mere matter of 
accounts. No professional accountant will say so, and I 
beg that this matter be referred to an authority independent 
of the Local Government and of the Senate. 

“ Second.—The Khalifa-Griffin Medal began with a 
gift of 630 books, followed by an immediate sale of 300 
copies of the value of Rs. 2,700, which were sufficient to 
found it. This was not done, but the money was spent, 
and I invite your Lordship’s attention to the series of 
subterfuges and false issues raised regarding this endow- 
ment as one of the instances of the spirit and manner in 
which endowments are now dealt with. I solicit that the 
whole correspondence regarding this endowment be called 
for, as also all the proceedings and documents in connection 
with the recent so-called Financial Enquiry. 

“ Third.—Raja Harbans Singh's Donation of Rs. 1,000 
for a die was made in 1883, but has also been spent, and 
the dies have not been procured. 

“ Fourth.— Rat Kunhya Lals Engineering Prize, 
Rs. 1,000. This was not invested as directed by the Senate, 
but was spent; however, Rs. 40 were given for a prize 
which thus afpeared to be the interest of the investment 
which has not yet been made, and which cannot be made 
without encroaching on funds subscribed for the general 
Oriental purposes of the University. 

“ Fifth.—The Faridkote Subscriptions of Rs. 5,000, of 
Rai Mela Ram of Rs. 1,000; Lambagraon, Rs. 1,000 ; 
Suket, Rs. 1,000, although given for the current expenditure 
of the University, were ordered by the Senate to be 
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invested. The donors were, however, not asked at the 
time whether they wished the interests of their gifts to be 
given to general purposes or to specific objects. Instead 
of doing this, the money was spent, and the donors’ wishes 
regarding them (when recently ascertained in connection 
with the necessity of completing the correspondence 
connected with all the Trusts), have been deliberately 
disregarded in the recent resolutions of Senate, which has 
thus condoned the disobedience to its own orders by the 
Acting Registrar and Assistant Registrar. 

‘© Sixth. — The Gurmukhi Endowments of Patiala, 
Jhind, and Nabha, of Rs. 15,000, 5,000, and 200 annually, 
respectively. These sums were given for distinct purposes, 
insisted on by Government and based on certain existing 
examinations, but their interest was applied, since October, 
1883, to entirely different purposes in consequence of a 
change in the admission to these examinations, which 
frustrated the objects of the gifts; although this change 
was brought to the notice of Government in March, 1884, 
no steps were taken to rectify what is now stated to have 
been ‘an obvious mistake,’ but, in point of fact, every 
difficulty was thrown in my way in getting these endow- 
ments restored to their intended uses, and if I have 
succeeded in getting one of the obstacles to their proper 
application removed, it has been accompanied by an 
explanation of the past ‘mistake’ which is utterly incon- 
sistent with the truth. A portion of these endowments, 
viz., the Patiala one of Rs. 5,000, is still being misapplied, 
as no ‘Gyani’ examination is held by the University. 

“T solicit your Lordship’s perusal of my memorandum 
on the Bhai Classes. I would further invite your Lord- 
ship’s attention to the irregular and improper manner in 
which the enquiries of the Financial Committee were 
conducted, and in which the Resolutions of Senate and 
Syndicate, that were nominally based on them, were arrived 
at; to the attempt that has been made to prevent many of 
the papers connected with the subject from reaching 
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Government; and to the endeavour to convert into 
questions of opinions, matters of fact on which there ought 
to be no two opinions among honourable men. The whole 
thing is a scandal, implicating the late Officiating Registrar 
and Assistant Registrar, as also the Senate and Syndicate, 
that have now assumed the responsibility for irregularities 
or misapplications committed either without their knowledge 
or against their orders by a majority of 23 members 
against 22, the latter representing by far the bulk of the 
donations, as also of the original promoters of the 
movement. The explanations which have been made 
regarding the misapplications are worse than the misappli- 
cations themselves, for it is conceivable that men of the 
highest honour may, without any bad intention, spend 
trusts from carelessness or error; but it is not equally 
conceivable that, when these matters are brought to notice, 
and their truth is established after a struggle of ten months, 
and when the Capital Fund of the University given for 
general Oriental purposes has to be reduced, in order to 
restore these Trusts, explanations should be made, which 
can only deceive those who wish to be deceived, but which 
must destroy the confidence of donors in the management 
of the institution, far more than the commission of errors 
which, when discovered, are frankly admitted and gener- 
ously rectified. 

“Tt is thus, my Lord, that a movement of the greatest 
promise to this Province, and to the cause of research in 
matters in which the leading scholars of Europe are 
interested, is about to collapse; it is thus that national 
educational enterprise is being stifled, and that numerous 
enquiries which would have thrown light on history, 
ethnography, and archzology cannot now be continued, 
owing to the suppression of the living material, the 
traditional exponents of learning in this country. 

“Your Lordship’s recent efforts on behalf of research 
in India can similarly bear no fruit in our Province when 
the spirit of research is thus discouraged. The Punjab 
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University, instead of being a centre of learning, is sought 
to be converted into a nursery for office-seekers. The 
world will remember alike those who founded and alienated 
its funds, but I hope that history may chronicle your 
Lordship’s name as that of the patron who, on the eve of 
the collapse of a noble institution, restored it to its original 
intention, and, for the second time, breathed into it that life 
without which no institution and no nation can be lasting, 
namely, the sense of veneration for past obligations, and 
that aspiration towards progress which, without excluding 
personal or class interests, raises the people as a whole.— 
I have the honour to be, your Lordship’s humble and 
obedient Servant, 


G. W. LEITNER.” 


It may be mentioned in this place that, even after the 
publication of Sir Charles Aitchison’s Resolutions, Lord 
Dufferin, whilst presiding at the Convocation of the 
Punjab University in November 1886, took the oppor- 
tunity not merely of emphasizing the Oriental character of 
the institution, as his predecessor, Lord Ripon, had done 
on a previous similar occasion, but also of directing the 
attention of the Senate to the discharge of specific duties 
of Oriental scholarship and research, such as the collection 
and cataloguing of Oriental manuscripts, and the conduct 
of ethnographical and linguistic inquiries into the races of 
the Hindukush. Beginning with Lord Lawrence, who 
subscribed Rs. 2,000 per annum to the Punjab University 
movement as an “Oriental College” from 1866, every 
successive Viceroy and Lieutenant-Governor has pointed 
out the distinctive Oriental feature of the Punjab Uni- 
versity till it fell to the lot of Sir Charles Aitchison to show 
to the “ Babus,” among whom he sought to be popular, 
that the movement was not even mainly Oriental (although 
its “‘ Premier Faculty” is Oriental, and the Preamble to the 
‘University Act of 1882 is alone sufficient to disprove this 
assertion), that the funds were not collected in response to 
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the appeals of the Anjuman, but were collected by him, 
as, indeed, some sums were paid into the custody of the 
Punjab Government, of which he happened to be the 
secretary for a short time, pending the giving of a guarantee 
by the Government that the future university was indeed to 
continue to be Oriental. Every Calendar of the University 
College, every contemporaneous newspaper or book in 
India or Europe from 1865 to 1882, that refers to the 
movement, the letters written by the Donors, the appeals 
issued by the Anjuman and all its Reports since 1865, the 
addresses to Viceroys by the Senate itself, the statements 
in previous years of Mr. Aitchison, a Parliamentary Report 
and innumerable other documents, aye, even receipts and 
bank-books, during these many years are there to protest 
against the falsification of history attempted by the Reso- 
lutions referred to. It is such acts in high places that not 
only give confidence to dishonest subordinates, but also 
tend to demoralize a province. In the case of the Punjab 
University, the disinclination of the Senate to admit that 
it had been in fault, showed to the people that had known 
the facts for a quarter of a century, that anything could 
be done with impunity if supported officially. To unscru- 
pulous office-holders or students it showed that, even if 
their malpractices were detected, the Senate would deny 
their existence rather than allow any slur to be cast on its 
management. Dr. Leitner urged in vain that the generous 
admission and rectification of the errors committed during 
his absence would alone reconcile and encourage Donors. 
Committees were appointed, and syndicate meetings were 
held, and every kind of pressure, if not persecution, was 
exercised, to prove the foregone conclusion that there had 
been nothing wrong. 

The Senate condoned the fault of the acting registrar 
and his assistant, and on the resignation of Dr. Leitner, 
proceeded to appoint a man who knew nothing about 
scholastic or university work. He was supported by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, the Director of Public 
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Instruction, the Accountant-General of the Punjab, and a 
large number of officials. It would have been a strange 
experience if the reputation, the work, and prospects of the 
Punjab University had been sustained by such a Registrar. 
As it was, everything went wrong, and on a public inquiry 
being instituted, it was discovered, among other things, that 
students had been allowed to pass certain examinations by 
the most questionable processes. The days of bribery and 
corruption are by no means over as it appears, but the 
gravamen, the responsibility, lies to a great extent upon 
those very gentlemen to whose support this man owed his 
place, and who now shelter themselves behind the bulwark 
of their good intentions. Nothing short of the application 
of the funds to their original purposes of Oriental learning, 
which must follow an independent and public inquiry into 
the history of the Punjab University, will ever satisfy the 
people of the Punjab and the Orientalists in this and 
other countries, or will maintain the hold of Government 
on that province, now honeycombed by Babu intrigues. 


Moutvi ABD-UR-RASHIiD. 
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INDIA SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Sixty years ago in India was the beginning of a decade 
which divides the old world from the new ; the old wars for 
securing peace within the Indian pale, from the later wars 
securing peace beyond the north-west frontier; the old 
times when the East India Company ruled India as traders, 
from the new era when the Company was forbidden to 
trade, and India was thrown open to the European world. 
In 1828, Tippoo and the Mahrattas were forgotten, and the 
Sikh, the Ghorka, and the Golden Foot, had each in turn 
played their parts in history. Runjeet Singh, the old 
Sikh “ Lion of Lahore,” had shown his teeth on the Sutlej, 
and then yielded to British demands that he should keep to 
the right bank. The Ghorka of Nipal was brought to his 
senses by.the.sterming of. his fortresses on the Himalayas, 
and. was,.bound. over for the future to abstain from all 
aggression on. British, territory. The “ Lord of the White 
Elephant ” and “ King of the Sun and Moon” was humi- 
liated on the Irrawaddy, but agreeably surprised at the 
British evacuation of Pegu. In a word, not any enemy 
was to be seen from the banks of the Sutlej to the mouths 
of the Ganges and Irrawaddy. Russia was troubling 
Persia, and the Afghans were fighting each other; but 
Central Asia was in the clouds, and no one dreamed of a 
Cabul war. 

But the East India Company was in sore tribulation. 
A debt of many millions had been incurred by the first 
Burmese war, and there was no accession of territories or 
revenues whereby to settle the bill. Nothing was gained 
but strips of coast, which did not pay the cost of administra- 
tion. This terrible debt was a dead weight on the Com- 
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pany, and the Burmese war was condemned, not because 
it had been unjust or unnecessary, but because it had 
entailed an expenditure which necessitated retrenchment 
and reforms. 

In this very year of 1828 Lord William Bentinck 
landed at Calcutta as Governor-Genéral of India. He was 
an able, just, and hard-working ruler, of tried capacity as 
an administrator, a soldier, and a statesman, endowed with 
indomitable energy and self-reliance, and destined to leave 
his mark in India. But he had been soured by repeated 
disappointments, and was often headstrong, suspicious, and 
prying ; careless of the opinion of the services, and eager to 
upset existing things and usher in a premature millennium. 

Lord William Bentinck had broken down at Madras 
more than twenty years before he landed at Calcutta. 
From 1802 to 1807 he was Governor of the Madras Pre- 
sidency. He was bent on advancing the natives in the 
public service, and on raising them in the social scale. Sir 
John Craddock, the Commander-in-Chief of the Madras 
Army, was of the same mind. He insisted on British 
officers learning the vernaculars, and paying more deference 
to native officers. By some unhappy mischance, Sir John 
Craddock excited a general disaffection by ordering the 
Madras sepoys to appear on parade in objectionable hats 
and without their caste marks ; and Lord William Bentinck, 
who combined a soldier’s love of discipline with his philan- 
thropic zeal, supported Craddock in his innovation. The 
result was that a mutiny broke out at Vellore, and the two 
reformers of Southern India were recalled: from their 
respective appointments for outraging the feelings of the 
natives ! 

For twenty years after that unlucky recall, Lord William 
Bentinck brooded over his wrongs, and vainly moved heaven 
and earth for redress. He served in the Peninsular war, 
and was sent on an expedition to Sicily; but he could not 
make his mark. At last he was appointed Governor-General 
of Bengal, and, with his usual ill-luck, was compelled to face 
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a financial crisis which was alarming the Directors of the 
East India Company and disturbing the peace of mind of 
every European in India. 

Of India itself little or nothing was known in Europe. 
There was a very general impression that Indian civilians 
were living like princes, in mansions as splendid and awe- 
inspiring as the old fortresses; that army officers were 
ruining themselves, body and soul, with cards, horse races, 
brandy pawny, hookahs, and native mistresses; that one 
and all, civil and military, lawyers, merchants, and chap- 
lains, were suffering from the evil effects of a deadly climate, 
aggravated by hot curries, and ending in diseased livers 
and peppery tempers. The character of Mr. Joseph Sed- 
ley, Collector of Boggleypore, as he appears in Thackeray’s 
novel of “Vanity Fair,” exactly represents the English 
idea of the ruck of Bengal civilians of the olden time. 
But it must be borne in mind that Mr. Joseph Sedley was 
a civilian of the Mofussil; of the great world of India 
that lay outside the limits of the Presidency capitals ; and 
that he never appears to have held high office amongst the 
picked civilians at Calcutta, as a secretary to Government, 
or member of Council. He flourished in days when the 
Mofussil was a ¢erva incognita not only to Europe, but to 
the non-official Europeans at the Presidency capitals, It 
is somewhat suggestive that his worldly-wise father, the 
sagacious London stockbroker, was cheered by the fact that 
Becky Sharp, with all her faults, was at least an English 
woman, and that the marriage, if concluded, would banish 
all fears that he might some day bring home a dark- 
coloured wife and a family of pickaninnies. 

Meanwhile home talk about India was more sensational 
than social, and more or less coloured by the religious 
notions of the age. Stories were told of tigers and ser- 
pents, thugs and Pindharies, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
temples and idol-cars, religious mendicants and jewelled 
dancing-girls. | Maiden aunts groaned over suttees and 
other abominations of the heathen, and many English 
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children revelled in Mrs. Sherwood’s “ Little Henry and 
his Bearer” and “ Stories Explanatory of the Church Cate- 
chism”; or shuddered at missionary pictures of living 
widows being burnt alive with their dead husbands; of 
hideous pagodas, human sacrifices, and devotees throwing 
themselves beneath the wheels of Juggernauth. Indeed, 
in those days India was a vast preserve, shut out from all 
Europeans not in the service of the East India Company, 
save for a sprinkling of lawyers, missionaries, free merchants 
and tradespeople, permitted to reside in India by the special 
leave and license of the far-off Court of Directors, who 
were sitting in mysterious seclusion in the old East India 
House in Leadenhall Street, and swaying the destinies of 
unknown millions. 

The people of England, so far as they knew anything 
of Lord William Bentinck, regarded him as a mild, amiable 
ruler, of a religious turn of mind ; tolerant of all sects and 
denominations of Christians, especially kind to ministers 
and missionaries, and imbued with an ardent desire to 
advance the natives of India to posts of trust and respon- 
sibility. His enemies, however, described him as a hard 
man, without sympathy for the Company’s servants, civil or 
military. It was believed that he had been appointed 
Governor-General of Bengal as a solatium for having been 
recalled from the Governorship of Madras; but whispers 
were heard that he was secretly bent on being revenged on 
the East India Company and all their servants in India. 
As a matter of fact, he cut down the emoluments of the 
Bengal Army known as batta to half batta, at all military 
cantonments within four hundred miles of Calcutta; and he 
treated all appeals from the sufferers with silent contempt, 
although they were backed up by the great Duke of Wel- 
lington, the hero of Waterloo, under whom he had served 
in the Peninsula. Moreover, he not only reduced civil 
establishments and salaries, but showed himself severely 
suspicious and watchful of all backsliders in the civil ser- 
vice, towards whom he was certainly more just than merciful. 
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Later on he drafted the Charter Act of 1833, which put an 
end to the trade of the East India Company, deprived 
Madras and Bombay of all legislative power and financial 
responsibility, and invested himself and his successors, 
aided by a Bengal Council, with the sole and exclusive 
government of India. Under this charter of 1833, the 
old title of Governor-General and Council of Bengal, which 
had lasted since the days of Warren Hastings, was trans- 
formed into that of Governor-General of India in Council, 
and collectively known as the Government of India. Mean- 
while the Governors in Council of Madras and Bombay lost 
their independence, and became little better than feudatory 
provinces subject to the caprice of Bengal, that knew little 
or nothing about either Presidency. Except for purely 
domestic administration, they were treated as automata. 
The stagnation as regards public works continued until the 
advent of Lord Dalhousie; as regards legislation, until the 
constitution of a legislative assembly in 1853, with repre- 
sentative members from the subordinate provinces; and as 
regards financial responsibility, until the decentralization 
scheme of Lord Mayo. 

Outside the services, Lord William Bentinck was 
popular, making himself agreeable to all not officially con- 
nected with government. He despised pomp and show, 
and hated the sight of silver sticks and maces. These 
sticks and maces were signs of high rank in India, and were 
always carried by chobdars or mace-bearers in attendance 
on judges, collectors, commercial agents, and political resi- 
dents. They flourished like weeds under the famous Mar- 
quis of Wellesley, “ the glorious little man” ; but they were 
nearly eradicated by the economic reforms of Lord William 
Bentinck. Silver sticks and maces in India are nowadays 
as old-fashioned as the javelin men of the British Isles. 

Lord William Bentinck deservedly gained glory by the 
abolition of suttee, although civilians of the old school 
declared that the sacrifice of widows was not so senseless 
as duelling, and that the voluntary act of devotion was an 
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example of purity for all time. Hecreated classes of native 
civil judges—a dubious experiment fifty or sixty years ago, 
but which has worked well under the extending system of 
State education. He withdrew as far as possible from all 
interference with native principalities ; but this policy was 
an utter failure, and was reversed by his successors from 
the impossibility of keeping the peace in India without the 
exercise of a paramount power. 

English society in India at this period was not unlike 
society in the British Isles. The Presidency capitals and 
large Mofussil stations were decorous and proper, and what 
is known as the Clapham or Evangelical School of Chris- 
tianity was exercising a wholesome moral check, whatever 
objections might be raised against its tone and doctrines. 
But social life in smaller stations in the remote jungles was 
secluded, and may have been scandalous. On this point, 
however, it is needless to dwell. Manners and morals of 
European sojourners in the jungles have been vastly 
improved of late years by the presence of European ladies, 
and the never-failing influence of European wives and 
mothers as leaders of society in Mofussil communities. 

Married life in India was almost the only civilizing 
force at work amongst Europeans during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Writers of sixty years ago often dwelt 
on the happiness of English marriages in India. Ladies were 
so surrounded by native servants pervading the rooms from 
morning till night, that they were nearly as closely guarded 
as if they had been shut up in so many zenanas. Elope- 
ments were impossible where there were no roads and no 
hotels, and where Europeans could not travel without 
carrying their provisions, cooks, and cooking utensils with 
them. One writer describes a supposititious elopement on 
horseback beneath the burning sun of India: the unhappy 
heroine suffering from stings of conscience at every jolt, 
crying aloud, as the day advances, in vexation, remorse, and 
prickly heat: the gallant hero perspiring at every pore, 
spurring on his Arab steed, cursing his own folly, and 
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maddened by every conceivable annoyance. Finally, they 
halt at a dak bungalow, without servants, food, or wine ; 
nothing but the bare walls, tables, and chairs ; the silence 
broken by the howls of jackals, the buzzing and biting of 
mosquitoes, the hissing of serpents, roar of tigers, or 
screams of owls and hyenas. In a word, such escapades 
as may have occasionally disturbed the peace of British 
parents, or the temper of British husbands, in post-chaises 
and hotels of sixty years ago, were absolutely impossible in 
India, even if the superior virtues of Anglo-Indian ladies 
had not placed them far above such temptations. Whether 
modern trips to hill stations have brought about any 
changes in this direction is outside the scope of the present 
article, which only deals with the decade between sixty and 
fifty years ago. 

Young ladies in India were not without their sorrows. 
A charming writer, famous in Lord William Bentinck’s 
time under the name of Maria Graham, arrived at Calcutta 
in a sailing ship round the Cape, at some unfixed date 
within the decade. Steamer communication was unknown 
in those days, and the Court of Directors was deadly 
opposed to any scheme for an overland route. Miss 
Graham complained that Bengal was not as it had been 
in the old war times. There were no yellow civilians or 
battered brigadiers to woo a fair maiden, fresh from the 
British Isles, with piles of cashmere shawls, and heaps of 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and pearls. Young civilians 
were still available, but those at Calcutta were very few 
and very young, and were lodged on their arrival in hand- 
some chambers at Writers’ Buildings, in Tank Square, and 
in England would not have been regarded as marrying 
men. They were supposed to be busily engaged in study- 
ing Hindustanti and Persian, under learned Pundits and 
Munshis ; but spent most of their time and more than all 
their money in dressing, driving, riding, dining, gambling, 
and rearing bull-dog puppies. Such heedless young gentle- 
men might become engaged with all the hot haste of youth, 
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fresh from the East India Company’s College at Hailey- 
bury, but they would scarcely marry until they had passed 
the college examination at Calcutta in Hindustani and 
Persian. Then, however, those were really fortunate who 
secured a suitable bride to brighten the horrible solitude of 
life in a small civil station in the Mofussil ; and when duly 
qualified, they were sent to some such station to be 
assistants to Collectors, Judges, Commercial Agents, or 
Political Residents. 

Calcutta society in those far-off days was very rigid 
as regards engagements. Whenever a young gentleman, 
civilian or otherwise, was once caught, there was no escape 
from the toils. If once he drove his lady-love in his 
buggy, it was as good as a written pledge, and a suit for 
breach of promise would hold good, without the pro- 
duction of letters or collateral evidence of any kind. In 
the case of young civilians, however, the pair were married 
directly the lover had passed the college examination, and 
the ceremony was performed under circumstances similar to 
those still in vogue. There would be a great crowd at the 
wedding, but no entertainment beyond cake and wine, and 
no bridal tour, beyond, perhaps, a few days’ stay at a 
friend’s bungalow at Barrackpore, some sixteen miles from 
Calcutta, which might have been especially lent for the 
honeymoon. 

Next in rank to the civil service was the military, but 
army pay was sadly inferior. Subalterns, especially 
those who were suffering from half batta, were not in 
flourishing circumstances. Uniforms were but small attrac- 
tions in India; and even a dashing cavalry officer, feathered 
and sashed, had but a poor chance against the plain coat 
and round hat of a civilian. 

But army officers were more domestic in India than 
civil servants. When morning parade was over, they had 
the greater part of the day at their own disposal. Civil 
servants, especially the senior ones, were often hard at 
work at their offices or cutcheries throughout the day. 
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Mrs. Sherwood, in her diary, describes the house of a 
wealthy civilian, who appears to have been the commercial 
agent at Mirzapore. One wing of the large house was 
devoted to four little children and their attendants. Each 
child had two or more servants to itself, besides the washer- 
men, sweepers, bullock-drivers, cooks, and other nondescripts 
which were attached to that side of the house. A white 
woman, apparently a sergeant’s widow, was mistress over 
all, and gave her orders in Anglo- Hindustani, and made her- 
self generally overbearing and objectionable. The civilian’s 
wife could not control the children, and did not exert 
herself in any way. She had few books, and scarcely saw 
any European but her husband. ‘There is no solitude,” 
says Mrs. Sherwood, ‘‘ like the solitude of a civilian’s wife 
in a retired situation in India.” 

Maria Graham describes social life at large military 
cantonments like Cawnpore, which was altogether different 
from the extremely limited European communities at purely 
civil stations. In those days Cawnpore was in all its glory. 
It was six hundred miles from Calcutta. Outside the native 
city was a large military cantonment occupied by European 
regiments, as well as by sepoy regiments commanded by 
European officers. Indeed, Cawnpore might be described 
as the headquarters of the standing army of Hindustan. 
It included the barracks for the European soldiers, and the 
lines of huts which were occupied by the sepoys. The 
officers of European regiments had houses or quarters of 
their own according to their rank. The officers of sepoy 
regiments dwelt in one storied bungalows round about. 
The civil station was small, for only two judges and two 
collectors, with their respective assistants, were allotted to 
Cawnpore. The civilians had handsomer houses than the 
military, and lived in good style on liberal salaries and 
allowances ; but the military were somewhat in the 
ascendant, for a major-general was in command with a 
large staff, and- many of the officers of the garrison and 


military men in high positions enjoyed liberal pay. 
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Cawnpore, by which is meant the military cantonment 
and civil station, which were altogether distinct from the 
native town, was a pleasant place of residence during the 
cold weather. A long, straggling waste of sand was 
brightened by gardens, and was the scene of much social 
festivity, which Maria Graham has described with consider- 
able spirit and detail. 

In the centre of the English settlement or station, were 
two imposing buildings of stone, the assembly-rooms and 
the theatre. Both were closely connected, for after the play 
was over in the theatre, there was a ball and supper at the 
rooms. The floors were boarded, which was somewhat 
unusual in India, as the powers that be were always in 
mortal fear of white ants, which often destroy the boards with 
alarming celerity. But at the assembly-rooms at Cawn- 
pore such fears were cast to the winds, or allayed by extra 
precautions. Maria Graham observes, with much intensity 
of feeling, that only those who have danced ona mat cover- 
ing a plastered or chunam floor, can truly appreciate the 
luxury of boards. 

During the cold season, the military force at Cawnpore 
encamped on a large plain for military evolutions. Streets 
and squares of canvas stretched over an immense area. 
Every regiment had its own bazaar in the rear, whilst 
numberless camp followers bivouacked in the distance. 
Reviews and grand field days were great occasions. Every 
officer was present, those on leave as well as those on duty; 
and all the European ladies of the place assembled to see the 
review, being always sure of the attendance of numerous 
gentlemen, and of the magnificent breakfast to which all in 
society were invited when the review was over. Horses, 
elephants, and carriages covered the plain, whilst the large 
native town sent forth its hosts of Asiatics, until the sandy 
desert swarmed with life. Peaceful military evolutions 
were succeeded by mimic war; the shock of contending 
battalions, the charge, the dispersion, the rally, and the 
retreat. Squadrons of cavalry tore up the ground, loud 
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roared the red artillery. When all was over, there was a 
general retirement to the dressing tents, and then the bugle 
sounded the summons to breakfast. 

An Indian breakfast was as splendid a repast in the 
sandy desert at Cawnpore, as when laid out on the princely 
tables of Calcutta. The native servants put forth all their 
strength. Fish of every kind, fresh, dried, pickled, pre- 
served, or hermetically sealed in tins; delicate fricassees, 
rissoles, croquettes, omelettes, and curries of all descriptions ; 
meats and game of all sorts; patés, jellies, and jams from 
London and Lucknow; fruit and sweetmeats ; with cakes in 
endless variety. All were splendidly set out on china, cut 
glass, and silver, the guests providing, in camp fashion, their 
own plates, tea-cups, knives, forks, and spoons. What 
with theatre, assembly balls, suppers, and the once famous 
camp breakfasts, Cawnpore was certainly not without its 
pleasures in the cold season of “sixty years ago.” 

The races at Cawnpore were another feature of the 
cold weather. The crowds of British officers on other 
occasions led toa great display of uniforms, but at Cawn- 
pore races it was considered the thing to cast off every 
semblance of military show, and to appear, as far as ward- 
robes would permit, in fancy costumes as country gentlemen, 
sporting farmers, and even as village rustics. Such things 
were difficult to procure at an up-country station in those 
days. Few officers kept any sort of plain clothes, and 
ingenuity was racked to find substitutes for the coveted 
garments. Happy were those who were possessed of a 
single-breasted coat, top boots, and corduroys. Round 
hats and jockey caps were in huge demand. Native tailors 
were driven to distraction in attempting to manufacture 
uncouth garments which should remind European specta- 
tors of Newmarket or the Derby. Many gentlemen rode 
their own horses, and there was generally a very amusing 


melée, in which all descriptions of horses were entered, and 
which afforded much merriment, especially to those who 
were not too deeply interested in the fortunes of favourites. 
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Betting went on in the liveliest style, and ladies gambled 
freely in gloves and lavender water, whilst some of the 
sterner sex became more ruinously involved in serious 
transactions on the betting-ground. 

Cawnpore was not unhealthy. During the rains it 
suffered, like other stations, from fever and ague ; and when 
the hot winds were blowing, it was burning, stifling, smother- 
ing. New arrivals from England or Calcutta might have 
deemed it semi-barbarous, because wolves strayed into the 
compound, and the door of a bungalow was often without 
locks or keys, and open to outsiders. But new arrivals 
from out-stations in the jungle, who had no companions but 
bears and bores, on two legs or four, looked upon Cawn- 
pore as an earthly paradise. The shops, European and 
Asiatic, were supplied with every European manufacture 
which was necessary for comfort, and even for luxury, 
though the allowances of subalterns would not admit of many 
purchases. Hindoo and Mohammedan tradesmen had 
warehouses filled with French as well as English goods; 
and the jewellers of Cawnpore were scarcely inferior to 
those of Delhi. Mantua makers and tailors were well 
supplied with prints of fashions, and the ladies of Cawnpore 
were distinguished far and wide in the Mofussil for their 
accurate imitation of London and Paris toilettes. Indeed 
the contrast between lady residents in Cawnpore and lady 
visitors from surrounding jungles was often most amusing. 

But there was one feature of social life in the Mofussil 
which seems to be inscrutable. Anglo-Indian ladies 
scarcely met each other excepting at dinner parties, after 
the heat of the day was over. The work-table would not 
bring parties of young people together, for exertion was a 
toil. Punkahs moved to and fro, scattering all light articles 
that were not kept under weights. Mosquitoes interfered 
with every employment. There were no old maids, and 
consequently it might have been presumed there were no 
scandals. Yet there was no watering-place in the British 
Isles, and no village or country town, that was more cen- 
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sorious than a Mofussil station. The male residents, young 
and old, married and single, were the offenders. If not 
always the actual authors, they were the purveyors, dis- 
seminators, and reporters. It was to them that the ladies 
were indebted for all the news of the place, private 
and public; they reported the progress of flirtations, and 
hazarded conjectures upon the probable issue. 

Berhampore was another European station of impor- 
tance. In outward appearance it was the most attractive in 
the Mofussil. It was seated on the Hooghly, about six 
miles from Murshedabad, the residence of the extinct 
Nawabs of Bengal. It was known to English readers of 
sixty years ago by the fact that Mrs. Sherwood’s “ Little 
Henry” was buried there, and that “his Bearer” carried 
away a lock of his hair from Berhampore to Calcutta. The 
cantonments were well laid out and handsomely built. 
There was a grand square enclosing an excellent parade- 
ground. The quarters of European officers resembled the 
palaces at Calcutta. The stately houses of civil servants 
and other permanent residents stood in tasteful and con- 
venient spots. But Berhampore was low and unhealthy, 
abounding in ditches and stagnant pools, whilst every 
breath of air came from swamps and marshes. 

The social duty as regards “first calls” is familiar to all 
residents in India, but it caused endless heart-burnings at 
Berhampore. The rule is for the new-comers to call on the 
residents. It naturally arose in the old commercial days, 
when every writer was expected to pay his respects to all 
the factors and merchants at the station. Later on, the 
civil and military servants of the Company followed the 
same usage, and thus seniors were often expected to call 
upon juniors, and made no difficulty in following the existing 
usage. But European officers in the service of the Crown 
hesitated to call upon the civil servants of the Company. 
Subalterns were afraid of intruding in the mansions of rich 
civilians, whilst the older officers either refused to call, or 
did so with an ill grace, and were subsequently disinclined 
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to accept invitations to expensive entertainments which they 
were unable to return on a like scale. 

Whilst Maria Graham was at Berhampore, a European 
regiment arrived from England, and the officers staunchly 
refused to make the first call. Presently a civilian of high 
rank arrived to take up the post of Resident at the neigh- 
bouring court of Murshedabad. The new-comer was a 
political officer of great experience of native courts, where 
he kept a train of elephants, and never appeared in state 
without being surrounded by a crowd of chobdars and chu- 
prassies with silver maces and sheathed swords, and followed 
by a body of native horsemen. To the surprise of the 
European regiment fresh from England, the great man 
drove through the station in his buggy and left his card at 
every door. Henceforth he was exceedingly popular, and 
“first calls” were so far upheld in Berhampore. 

Berhampore depended for much of its gaieties on the 
neighbouring court of Murshedabad. The Nawab had a 
large pension, but had lost every vestige of power except 
the title. He celebrated all the Mohammedan festivals with 
great pomp, and invited all the European residents of social 
position to attend the rejoicings. The entertainment was 
somewhat mixed ; the nautches of the dancing-girls going 
on in one apartment, and the quadrilles of the Europeans 
in another. Maria Graham had no opinion of the Nawab 
or his family. He was a dissipated Oriental, and no Euro- 
pean with any self-respect could take the slightest pleasure 
in his society. Whenever he received the hospitalities of 
Europeans, he invariably became intoxicated at an early 
hour, and thus became a social nuisance, which rendered it 
necessary for his entertainers to be always on their guard. 

Patna was the first native city of wealth and importance 
that was passed by voyagers going up the Ganges 
from Bengal to important stations in the upper provinces. 
It was the capital of Behar, and four hundred miles from 
Calcutta. Here the marshy soil of Bengal was changed for 


the arid sands of Hindustan. Camels, which were rarel 
y 
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seen in the damp atmosphere of Bengal, began to appear 
on the roads. Hot winds, which are tempered by the 
moisture of Bengal, blow in Behar from May to July with 
a fierceness which is often felt until midnight. 

The city of Patna was rich in the remains of Moham- 
medan splendour. Many houses of the wealthier classes 
were handsome buildings with flat roofs and carved balus- 
trades. Seen from a distance, the intermixture of trees, 
broad gateways, Hindoo pagodas, and Mohammedan 
mosques, produced a striking effect. 

The European civil station was outside the town, and 
was known as Bankepore. The situation was advantageous, 
because supplies from Calcutta could be procured by the 
river within afew weeks. The military cantonments were 
at Dinapore, about ten miles west of Patna, but it was a 
‘half batta station,” and European officers and their ladies 
were exasperated at the loss of pay, and severe on the 
gaieties of Bankepore. Gentlemen of the civil service might 
go to all the expense of a ball, and then because of some 
trifling pique might receive excuses from their expected 
partners. Ladies had been known to retreat ex masse from 
a dinner-party which was to have beeen followed by a ball, 
because they had been offended by the smell of cheroots in 
a neighbouring apartment. Indeed, many ladies, including 
Maria Graham, resented the innovations of the decade 
which began sixty years ago. They preferred what was 
called the “ elegant hookah,” with its scented perfumes, and 
fragrant smoke bubbling through rose-water. Mrs. Sher- 
wood tells us that in the earlier years of the century, the 
English wife of a civilian would while away the dreary 
hours of an Indian day by smoking the hookah. But cigars 
and cheroots filled the rooms with the warmer atmosphere 


of rougher weeds, which smarted in ladies’ eyes, and im- 
parted a dubious fragrance to their dresses. Of later years, 
public opinion has undergone an entire change, and English 
ladies tolerate cheroots, whilst educated Asiatics prefer 
cigars to hubble-bubbles. 
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The native city of Patna was the stronghold of Moham- 
medans. They were mostly Shiahs, and celebrated the 
martyrdom of the three Imaums of the family of the Pro- 
phet—Ali and his two sons, Hasan and Husain—with the 
utmost magnificence at the Mohurrum. The Mohammedan 
cemetery in the suburbs of Patna was a large oblong quad- 
rangle, surrounded by handsome buildings. During the 
greater part of the year it was a perfect solitude. At the 
solemn festival of the Mohurrum, the roofs and verandahs 
of the buildings were crowded with guests and spectators. 
The tazis, which represented the tombs of the three martyrs, 
were carried in funeral procession through the streets of 
Patna, and deposited in the great square. The whole 
population of Patna—Moslem, Christian, and Hindoo— 
assembled to witness the procession; indeed, Christians 
were much respected by the Shiahs, as those of Syria were 
said to have protested against the cruel persecution of the 
Shiahs by the Sunnis of Damascus. The square rang with 
shouts of “ Hasan! Husain!” accompanied by deep groans 
and beatings on the breast. The fatal battle on the 
Euphrates was enacted by groups representing the com- 
batants, and enlivened by volleys of musketry ; and when- 
ever Husain was beaten to the ground, the lamentations of 
the Shiahs rent the air. If any Sunnis intruded, the battle 
became one of right earnest, and many lives were lost in 
the old quarrel, which was begun over the deathbed of 
Mohammed, and is separating the world of Islam into two 
hostile camps unto this day. 

Very few Europeans travelled in India, except civil 
servants and army officers in the service of the East India 
Company. Barristers and attorneys, merchants and shop- 
keepers, resided at one or other of the capitals of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay, and never went farther than 
the environs of the city, which was their home in India and 
the circle of their little world. But Anglo-Indians in the 
services were frequently on the move, either on duty or on 
the score of health. In those days of no roads there were 
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only three modes of travelling, namely, by post or dak, by 
march, or by boat. Marching was inconvenient, except in 
the cold weather, when Europeans could travel at early 
morning during some four or five hours, on foot or horse- 
back, or in one or other of the multitude of nondescript 
conveyances which were used as carriages, from European 
buggies to native bullock hackeries. Travelling in native 
boats, known as budgerows, was common enough in 
Northern India, where the broad streams of the Ganges 
and Jumna flowed from the upper provinces to Allahabad, 
where they united in one stream, and went on past Cal- 
cutta to the Bay of Bengal; but small boats were often 
dangerous, and vessels of any burden could only proceed 
up the Ganges during the rainy season when the river was 
full. 

Nearly all European travelling in India was by post, 
which went by the native name of dak. The traveller 
provided his own palanquin, and applied to the post-master 
of his own station, three or four days before starting, for 
relays of palanquin-bearers to a given point; this was 
called laying the dak. The post-master gave timely notice 
to the village officials on the line of route, that they might 
supply the necessary relays of bearers at different stages on 
his way. Every relay consisted of two sets of four coolies, 
who relieved each other inturns. At night two fresh bearers 
were added, who carried a lighted torch in turns. Biscuits, 
water, wine, and simple requirements, were stowed inside 
the palanquin. Boxes and other parcels were carried on 
bamboos across the shoulders of other bearers. The 
palanquin was carried at the rate of three or four miles 
an hour, and the stages varied from ten to fourteen miles, 
when a fresh relay of bearers was generally found sleeping 
or smoking, but otherwise ready to take the place of 
their weary predecessors. 


Besides the short stoppages for change of bearers, 
there was generally a permanent halt at the end of every 
eight or twelve hours; eight hours for a lady and twelve 
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hours for a gentleman. Most Europeans travelled at night 
and rested during the heat of the day, when the traveller 
put up at a dak bungalow, or at the house of some 
European resident; no dak traveller being ever refused 
admittance who went to the gate and asked for shelter. 

Benares, above Patna, was the stronghold of Hindooism, 
or Brahmanism. It was crowded by pilgrims from all 
parts of India; it was the asylum of fallen princes, and 
the refuge of rebels and usurpers. There were frequent 
and desperate struggles in the streets of Benares between 
Mohammedans and Hindoos; the Mohammedans slaughter- 
ing sacred bulls in the public thoroughfares, and the 
Hindoos slaying swine in the mosques of the believers. 
Many Mahrattas dwelt at Benares, whose wives enjoyed 
more liberty than other Hindoos. In the Mahratta country 
these ladies enjoyed perfect freedom ; in Benares they did 
not shock the sensitive feelings of the people by appearing 
publicly in the streets, but they would look down unveiled 
from terraces and housetops, and even encounter the gaze 
of European travellers. 

The Raja of Benares retained his title and a liberal 
revenue, but had lost all power. He resided at Ramnaghur, 
a fortified palace a few miles up the river. He also pos- 
sessed a large mansion in the neighbourhood of the 
cantonments, built in the Anglo-Indian fashion, where he 
entertained the families of the civil and military officers of 
the station during the celebration of the most noted Hindoo 
festivals, and frequently attended the amateur performances 
of the theatre in the cantonment. 

The European station was about three miles from 
Benares, and was known as Secrole. This separation of 
European stations from native cities was to be found at 
Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, and Meerut, and indeed was the 
characteristic of British rule in India. But the separation 
between the military and civil lines was as remarkable as 
that between Europeans and Asiatics. The military were 
always jealous of the civil servants, and disinclined to 
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show much deference to the superior wealth of judges and 
collectors. On the other hand, civilians in high appoint- 
ments sometimes held themselves so superior to their 
military compeers, that they were known as “ Bahadurs,” 
or ‘great men.” Generally speaking, however, the civilians 
were so few in number that they were only too glad to pay 
attention to all the military in their neighbourhood, and 
they made less fuss at attending balls in cantonments than 
was made by army officers in accepting invitations to enter- 
tainments in the civil stations. 

Civilians, however, had a domestic grievance of their 
own. They could not bring out English governesses for 
their families without soon losing them; in other words, 
without young officers finding them out and_ offering 
marriage. A governess might be bound over in heavy 
penalties not to marry within a certain number of years, 
but if not engaged during the long voyage round the Cape, 
would soon yield to the eager courtship of some ardent 
lover in the upper provinces. In a word, all the idle young 
gentlemen of the station would be after her. Rich suitors 
paid the money forfeited under the bond; poor suitors 
declared that all bonds were cancelled by marriage. 
Neither fortune nor connection were regarded as long as 
the fair lady possessed a few showy accomplishments, 
notably that of singing. The only chance of retaining an 
English governess was to be found when a well-conducted 
lady had been separated from her husband and sought an 
asylum in a foreign land. A European waiting-maid often 
stood as fair a chance as her mistress, and sometimes car- 
ried off the prize of the station, or the most desirable par?7 
at the Presidency capital. If neither the army nor the civil 
service furnished a suitor, a wealthy tradesman at Calcutta 
or Cawnpore sued and won the waiting-maid. 

Maria Graham sojourned for awhile at Allahabad, Agra, 
Delhi, and Meerut; but the social life of Europeans was 
just the same at any large station. So, too, was that hard 
line of demarcation between Europeans and Asiatics which 
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philanthropy aud statesmanship are still labouring to 
remove. Lord William Bentinck did his best to break 
down the barrier. He invited not only Mohammedan 
princes and Hindoo notables to balls and entertainments at 
Government House, but Asiatic gentlemen of inferior 
position who could not understand quadrilles or waltzes, 
or drinking healths after dinners and suppers, and were 
somewhat uneasy at sitting on chairs instead of cross- 
legged on a cushion or carpet. English ladies rebelled 
against such innovations, but the fashion was set by the 
Lord Sahib, and was: followed for a while by Calcutta 
society, but rapidly died out during the years which 
followed Lord William Bentinck’s departure. 

Maria Graham had a curious adventure in Behar, 
which reveals the old hospitable life which is passing 
away from India. Behar is the territory between Benares 
and Bengal Proper, of which Patna was the capital. It 
was less known to Europeans than Bengal, because travel- 
lers saw very little of it from the Ganges; but the country 
was fertile, and the population industrious and hardy. The 
people were called Hindustanis, and were a military race 
as compared with the more enervated Bengalis. 

Miss Graham was travelling by dak, that is by palan- 
quin, from Benares to Dinapore, the military station near 
Patna. She expected to be three days on the journey, 
travelling all night in the palanquin, and halting during the 
heat of the day, first at Ghazipur and afterwards at Buxar. 
Before leaving Benares, the post-master there advised her 
to halt on the third day at Arrah. This was a small civil 
station some twenty-five miles short of Dinapore, and one 
of the prettiest in India. Eurcpean society at Arrah was 
very limited. It rarely consisted of more than five families, 
namely, those of the judge and collector and their respec- 
tive assistants, and the surgeon. There were indigo fac- 
tories in the neighbourheod, but the owners were sometimes 


absent ; and during the season the planter was too busy 
with the manufacture to hold much communication with 
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his neighbours. Sometimes the station would be almost 
deserted, as the judge and collector were away during the 
cold weather, making the circuit of the district in pursuance 
of their official duties. 

At Buxar Maria Graham expected to procure letters of 
introduction to a family at Arrah, but was told that all the 
married Europeans were away from their homes. Every 
house, however, would be open to a European lady, 
and the native servants would supply her with all she 
wanted, in accordance with the duties of Indian hospi- 
tality. To make matters sure, however, Miss Graham 
procured a letter of introduction, written in Persian, that 
was addressed by the post-master at Buxar to the native 
head-servant of the house belonging to the judge at Arrah. 

Maria Graham reached Arrah at eight o'clock in the 
morning. The bearers carried her palanquin to the man- 
sion of the judge, and the head native servant, the sirdar- 
bearer of Anglo-Indian households, awoke from his morning 
slumber in the verandah to attend the “mem sahib.” But 
there was an unexpected difficulty, the bearer could not 
read the letter, and the lady could not understand the 
bearer. The assistant-collector and the surgeon were 
fortunately at Arrah, and breakfast was forthcoming, and 
the lady was told the news of the station. 

The people round about Arrah were quiet, industrious, 
and inoffensive, but had been recently startled by a horrible 
crime. A peasant was ploughing in his field when he 
turned up the body of a murdered man. The English 
judge and native official hastened to the spot, and found 
that the whole field was a perfect Golgotha. Dead bodies 
were found deep in the ground, and all were strangers. 
It turned out that the keeper of a toddy-shop in the 
village was a secret Thug. He entertained travellers, 
drugged them with toddy, and then robbed and murdered 
them. He had not time to bury his last victim properly, 
hence the discovery. Eventually the Thug confessed his 
crime, and was duly hanged. 
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Lord William Bentinck had done more to suppress the 
Thugs than any previous Governor-General. He left 
India in 1835, and the world forgot his faults and remem- 
bered only his many virtues. He introduced river steamers 
and flats on the Ganges. He laboured in vain to open the 
overland route. He was succeeded by Sir Charles Met- 
calfe in 1835, and by Lord Auckland in 1836; but to this 
day there is no Governor-General better known to the 
people of Bengal than Lord William Bentinck. 

In 1837-38, Lord Auckland and his celebrated sister, 
the Hon. Emily Eden, made a trip to Simla, and, as the 
lady kept a diary, the trip was a memorable one. Lord 
Amherst and Lord William Bentinck made single journeys 
to Simla, but few details have been published. But Miss 
Eden’s journal pictures the whole route. In October and 
November there was a voyage in a steamer and flat from 
Caicutta to Benares, which occupied nearly a month. A 
great camp was formed at Benares, numbering twelve 
thousand souls, with elephants, horses, camels, carriages 
(when possible), and all the paraphernalia of provisions, 
water, cooks, cooking utensils, trunks, boxes, and other 
impedimenta. To sum up all, it took five months to get 
to Simla, whereas the mere trip may now be done in fewer 
days. 

The incidents are a novelty to modern readers. Steam- 
ing through the marshy Sunderbunds, redolent of tigers 
and snakes, was not inspiriting. At one small station two 
young civilians came on board, and gave a pathetic account 
of the state of society. There were only two bungalows in 
the station. There were only three married ladies. One 
was so depressed in spirits that she could not be seen ; the 
second wore a shade over her eyes about the size of a 
verandah ; and the third had her head shaved, and ap- 
peared in a brown cushion with a cap on it. At Patna the 
native women wore red, or red and yellow, and generally 
carried a brown baby, with a red cap, perched on their hip. 
At Ghazipur two Hindu ladies appeared, closely veiled, 
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with a petition. They laid hold of the Governor-General, 
and screamed and howled, without showing their faces. 
One of their husbands had fallen on a Mohammedan village 
with a band of followers, and murdered half the population. 
He had been tried, convicted, and sentenced to death ; 
but the Hindu ladies assured the Lord Sahib that 
he was innocent. According to their account, the head of 
the village was his enemy, and had brought a false charge 
in order to be revenged. 

Farther on there was an idyllic difficulty. A gentle- 
man on board had fallen in love with a fair fellow- 
passenger at Patna; he proposed at Benares where the 
camp was formed, and was to have been married at 
Allahabad. A tent was converted into a chapel, but 
the chaplain could not build an altar. Miss Eden sug- 
gested the magnificent scarlet housings of the State 
elephant, but the chaplain shook his head. Eventually the 
housings formed a capital altar, with four armchairs for 
rails ; but the bride and bridegroom were solemnly warned 
not to faint away against the chairs, or the whole thing 
would come down with a crash. The bride cried less than 
was expected, being consoled by a beautiful shawl given 
her by Lord Auckland. 

At Moradabad there was great trouble in crossing the 
river ; native carts drawn by oxen stuck fast in the sand ; 
whilst an English carriage was only pulled out by harnessing 
an elephant. Seven years previously Lord William Ben- 
tinck had crossed at that very spot upon a tall English 
horse, but was up to his middle in water. Simla was 
reached in April, 1838. Later in the year, war was de- 
clared against Dost Mohammed Khan of Cabul. Lord 
Auckland left Simla in order to meet Runjeet Singh at 
Ferozepore ; and Miss Eden was bent on showing the 
‘Lion of Lahore” “what was what” in bonnets. She 
had painted a large picture of Queen Victoria, which was 
fixed in a frame of solid gold studded with turquoise, for 
presentation to the great Maharaja. The events of that 
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historic meeting have died out of the memory of the present 
generation, but one incident is worth preserving. 

A certain Sergeant Webb, coachman to Lord Auckland, 
was sent in charge of seven fine horses as a present to 
Runjeet Singh, and brought the following report to the 
Governor-General : “ You see, my lord, I had a long job 
of it. The old Maharaja was saying his prayers, and all 
the time he was praying he was looking after my horses, 
At last he gets up, and I was tired of waiting in that sun. 
But law! Miss Eden, there comes that picture you have 
been painting, and then the old man and about sixty of 
his sirdars went down on their knees before it, and Runjeet 
Singh asked me so many questions that I wished the 
picture further. I told him that I had never seen the 
Queen, but that I had been in India with two Governor- 
Generals. So he says, ‘Which Governor-General do you 
like best?’ I says, ‘Why, Maharaja, I ain't much fault to 
find with either of them.’ So then he had out the horses, 
and the old man ran about more like a coolie than a king, 
and he gave me this pair of bracelets and this pair of 
shawls.” 

Thus ended a decade which began with the arrival of 
Lord William Bentinck at Calcutta, and ended with the 
coronation of Her Majesty Queen Victoria in Westminster 


Abbey. 


J. Tatzoys WHEELER. 
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THE JOURNALS OF DR. TURNER, BISHOP 
OF CALCUTTA. 


EDITED BY EDWARD SALMON. 
Part I.—Voyace tro Inpia In 1829. 


Few things now fascinate the majority of people more than 
records of travel in the days when the stage-coach and the 
sailing-vessel were the chief means of locomotion. Steam 
has so entirely revolutionized the conditions of transit, that 
a halo of romance clings round any account of a voyage or 
a journey taken even half a century ago. The traveller 
to-day can hardly realize what a voyage to India meant 
before steam and the Canal had rendered it possible to 
cover the distance in less weeks than it often took his 
fathers months. For his edification, the passage to the 
East in the beginning of the century and previously has 
been described time after time, but the ground is so full 
of charm that there are probably no two narratives which 
materially discount each other. Every such record has 
an interest of its own. In the succeeding pages much that 
is fresh will, I believe, be found. The journals of Dr. 
Turner, who was Bishop of Calcutta from 1829 till his 
death in 1832, are not so copious as those of Bishop Heber, 
who filled the same difficult and trying post from 1824 to 
1826. So far as they go, however, they are worthy of 
rescue from their present manuscript state. It has been 


my good fortune to be entrusted with a copy of these 
journals, and in the belief that the English and Indian 
public will find them not less instructive and entertaining 
than I have found them, I avail myself of the privilege 
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to publish those portions which seem to me most interesting 
and important. 

The letter in which Lord Ellenborough, then President 
of the Board of Control, offered the Rev. J. M. Turner, 
Rector of Wilmslow, in Cheshire, the succession to the 
Bishopric of Calcutta when Dr. James should be compelled 
through ill-health to resign, is dated January 17, 1829. 
In various letters subsequently written by Dr. Turner to 
his relatives we have ample proof that the trust reposed 
in him was in every way justified. He recognized 
equally fully the honour which the appointment conferred, 
and the great responsibility which devolved upon him in 
accepting it. The letters would take up more space than 
can be spared on this occasion, but it may be said that they 
are characterized by much tenderness and courage, and a 
determination to discharge, to the best of his ability, the 
duty to which God had called him as chief guardian of 
Christian India. Dr. Turner sailed from Portsmouth on 
July 15, 1829, in H.M.S. Padlas, in company with Lord 
and Lady Dalhousie, and arrived in Calcutta on December 
11th. 

With this brief introduction, I will let the traveller 
speak for himself. 


“H.M.S. Pallas at Sea. 

“ ¥uly, 1829.—In writing a short sketch of occurrences 
for the information of my dear sisters and kind friends, | 
would be understood to address it generally to all. From 
time to time, as the several portions are transmitted, they 
will be directed to one or other individual as convenience 
may require ; but they belong to all, are meant for all, and 
will, I am sure, be received kindly by all. 

‘‘Wearied with the noise of Portsmouth Fair, I deter- 


mined on Tuesday, July 14th, to cross over to Ryde, having 
concerted with Capt. FitzClarence that a signal should be 
given and full time allowed us to get on board if the wind 
should come round and so admit of our sailing. On 
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Wednesday word was brought that the Pad/as had hoisted 
her signal. Not a moment was to be lost. A boat was in 
waiting. All our luggage had been sent on board the day 
before. Cloaks and portmanteaus were quickly got ready, 
and in five minutes we were on our way to the ship. The 
Admiral’s barge with Lord Dalhousie and his party on 
board could be seen coming from Portsmouth. We 
slackened sail to give them time to arrive before us, so that 
we might escape the noise of the salute and the bustle of 
the reception. It was an interval well suited for reflection. 
The sense of all I was leaving and of all which I must be 
ready to encounter was strong upon my heart. The feeling 
I can (with much thankfulness) declare, though solemn, 
was not intensely painful. Some natural tears were 
dropped, and before Faith and Hope could have their 
perfect work, our boat was alongside and my foot was on 
the frigate’s deck. The bustle of weighing anchor, the 
leave-taking of some Portsmouth acquaintances who had 
come out to say ‘farewell, the hurried recognition of the 
members of the Dalhousie party, formed a succession of 
distractions, and it was not till the ship had rounded St. 
Helens and was cutting her lovely track through the quiet 
waters that my senses seemed to come to the realities of 
my novel position. 

“ At five o'clock we were summoned to dinner, and as 
we were about to enter upon an/intercourse which might 
be expected to continue for more than three months, it 
became a matter of interest to ascertain on what terms it 
was likely to be carried on. Our party consists of eight, 
and are thus arranged and in such order as I conceive 
will be maintained throughout the voyage—Capt. Fitz- 
Clarence at the head of the table; on his left, Lady 
Dalhousie, the Bishop of Calcutta, and Colonel Ramsey ; 
at his right hand, Lord Dalhousie, Mr. Carter (Bishop’s 
Chaplain), then Capt. Macmulham of the Artillery (Lord 
Dalhousie’s aide-de-camp); at the foot of the table, Dr. 
Ramsey. Of the individual members composing this 
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ted party I do not feel warranted to speak. You have an 
- in outline of the group, and however you might desire to be 
day presented with portraits of the several persons comprising 
dy, it, it would be a sad breach of the privileges of social 
“he intercourse if I were to undertake to be the artist. It is 
on sufficient to say that all I had previously heard and observed 
Ve was abundantly confirmed by this evening’s experience, 
hat and I was quite satisfied that my place was fixed amongst 
of those to whom the feelings and habits of the best society 
on, were familiar. 
be “We went on deck in the evening, and at ten o'clock 
ng I retired to my cabin, where I found my cot slung and all 
1n, ready for repose. As I write in the main to ‘landsmen, 
re it may be necessary to explain what you are to understand 
eir by a ‘cabin’ anda ‘cot.’ My cabin, then, is a little apart- 
on ment, squared off from the main deck with a wainscot of 
he bulkbands. It is rather more than ten feet long and some- 
ad thing less in breadth. The division towards the deck is 
he fitted with Venetian blinds, and as there is a port-hole and 
of the gun has been taken away, I shall have the great advan- 
>t. tage of a free current of air. Lengthways in this cabin 
et the cot is slung, high enough to be clear of the table and 
of -other furniture, the lines being shortened so as to prevent 
it from striking against the side when the ship rolls. To 
1s this rest with some difficulty I betook myself, and passed 
it the night as snugly as the incessant noise of the ship would 
it allow. We were what seamen call beating to windward, 
it and it was therefore necessary for the ship to tack very 
t, often. Now the business of tacking a ship is much too 
e complicated and demands too many hands to admit of its 
i being done silently. Every half-hour, therefore, | heard 
y the tramp of a hundred men immediately over my head, 
; sounding like thunder on the deck beneath which, at the 
s distance of about two feet, I was suspended. This was 
1 -bad enough, but at daylight the whole of thezdeck was to 
be washed and scrubbed with what the sailors call the 
S Holy Stone, a process which the combined efforts of all the 
10 
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knife-grinders and all the housemaids in London could not 
easily surpass. 

“At seven o'clock I turned out of my cot, which was 
immediately taken away, and the sleeping-place became in 
an instant a neat and comfortable dressing-room or study. 
A very refreshing walk on deck brought us to the breakfast 
hour (nine o'clock), and would (but for other causes) have 
brought with it a good appetite for breakfast. Those other 
causes were soon in full operation ; ten mirutes after 
breakfast I was obliged to retire to my cabin, and the 
whole day was spent not so much in positive suffering as 
under a sense of expected evil, and an utter incapacity to 
accomplish, or even to begin, anything. The wind was 
contrary, blowing what is called a fresh gale, and the 
ship laboured greatly, so there was good cause to be 
disgusted. From the sofa I soon took to my cot, in which 
I swung through the whole of the next day, occasionally 
very sick and sometimes very sleepy, but never in that 
state of violent exhaustion which I have sometimes ex- 
perienced in shorter voyages. The wind had increased 
considerably, and matters looked so little promising that 
it was resolved by our captain to put into Plymouth. 
About noon we anchored} within the breakwater, and our 
whole party very gladly set foot on firm ground about three 
o'clock. It was not easy at first to persuade ourselves that 
the ground was firm. The very granite pavement of Ply- 
mouth streets seemed dancing under our feet, and all around 
us was in a whirl. 

“We passed (July 20th) close to the Eddystone light- 
house, and before night, had made considerable way 
towards the Atlantic. The next day we were beating 
about the mouth of the Channel from Scilly to Ushant, 
but on Wednesday night the wind got well round to the 
north and cheerily carried us forward. Sunday, about 
noon, we saw Finisterre. The breeze has since been more 
and more favourable and we are going forward at the rate 
of 200 miles (or nearly so) in the twenty-four hours. The 
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ship steady, the sea smooth, and with all our comforts about 
us in as great abundance as they could be enjoyed in any 
well-ordered family on shore. Our days pass thus: At 
seven I turn out of my cot, which is taken, packed, and 
carried on deck in about three minutes, leaving my room 
free. The weather being so fine the port-hole may be 
opened immediately, and the sweet morning air brings 
freshness ‘vith it delightfully. I continue below until 8.30, 
when, commonly, all the party may be found on deck, 
busily pursuing their morning walk. We breakfast at nine 
precisely, and remain together either in the after-cabin or 
on deck till ten. At ten I have some Scripture reading in 
my cabin, which is attended by my servants and a young 
person confided to my care. The whole morning is spent 
uninterruptedly by us in writing and reading till about two 
or sometimes later. Then a walk on deck, most assiduously 
persevered in, brings us to half-past three. We pre- 
pare for dinner at four; then the deck again, or our 
cabins, till eight, when we meet at tea in the after-cabin, 
and retire about ten. Bear in mind that our whole 
appointments are as complete as possible; that the 
dining-room is as well supplied, the drawing-room as well 
furnished, as the most luxurious taste could desire; and you 
will begin to perceive that the difficulties which lie in the 
way of an Episcopal missionary are not those of privation 
or hardship ; for ‘Satan now is wiser than of yore; and 
tempts by making rich, not making poor.’ Our difficulties 
will, I foresee, continue to be in the blandishments of the 
station, and we have no right to complain that it is so; 
human aid, if given to our work, must be given in this 
shape, and I trust we shall be protected from the evil 
consequences that might follow, so long as we look on these 
things not as privileged indulgences, but as an appointed 
mode of trial. In the meantime, the great anxiety is that 
we may become useful to those with whom we are for a 
season joined in such closeness of intercourse. 

“On Thursday, July 30th, at daylight we were in sight 
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of the Island of Porto Santa, which lies to the north of 
Madeira, and when we went on deck after breakfast the 
master’s practised eye could discern Madeira itself right 
ahead. In the course of an hour its broad headlands 
became distinctly visible ; and we stood in close enough to 
distinguish with our glasses many of the objects on shore, 
and to discuss the comparative beauty and variableness of 
the several residences. The wind fell off as we rounded the 
Brazen Head, the northern limit of the Funchal Roads; so 
that we were the whole afternoon in getting up to the anchor- 
age, about a mile from the shore, abreast of the town. The 
approach (as you have read in a dozen books of descrip- 
tion) is very striking. Will it carry any idea to your mind if 
you are told that it is exactly what Madeira should be? 
The richness and variety of the scenery are heightened by 
one of the purest atmospheres of the tropics. It was easy 
at once to see that the foliage which so much delighted 
us was made up from ingredients very different from any 
we had been accustomed to ; and that the dark brushwood 
of the Isle of Wight must give place to many things more 
rich and strange. Then the deep, deep blue of the calm 
smooth sea, out of which this lovely picture seemed to rise, 
gave it all that could be wished of colour, in harmony with 
the still varying tints of the declining summer sun. A calm 
night followed, and that I might not lose an opportunity of 
enjoying a scene I most delight in—sunrise—I was on deck 
with the first dawn, and saw this lovely landscape gradually 
disclosing itself, till the moment when the powerful king of 
day, ‘rejoicing in the east,’ began to touch the lofty peaks 
in succession with that very brightness which we never see 
at any other period of his course. The sight was indeed 
glorious, and when I wish to recall to my recollection how 
strange an effect can be produced by combination of natural 
beauties, I shall bid my thoughts rest on ‘Funchal Roads’ 
at sunrise.” 


Dr. Turner enlarges here somewhat on the natural 
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beauties of Madeira, and, asking what shall he say of those 
who dwell among them ? continues : 


“It is fearful to think how frequently we find occasion 
to apply the lines— 


““* Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile ;’ 


but nowhere, surely, can they be applied with greater justice 
than in this fair island. The English inhabitants—about 
forty or fifty families—may be described as such as you 
may find in any commercial town of note in England ; and 
exhibit nothing but what may be looked upon as an average 
specimen of mercantile refinement. I speak from general 
impressions, and those formed only on the surface. Those 
who seek for pearls must dive below, and they may pick up 
something more precious than fell within my observation. 
From my friends, Mrs. and Mr. P., I heard much about the 
Portuguese and it would be hard to conceive moral evils 
and political corruption debased toa lower point. The new 
plans introduced by the ‘Constitutionalists’ had given a 
promise of better days; poor and mean and ill-instructed 
as they were, a change for the better was their object, and 
as soon as they knew how, would have accomplished it. 
But unhappily they had not the spirit to maintain what they 
had the sense to desire, and gave up their cause to a hand- 
ful of wretched Miguelites sent from Lisbon, and aided by 
the mad multitudes, with the priest at their head. The 
grievous thing is that with a hundred men of tolerable spirit 
to have kept the rabble in check, anda hundred more to 
have shown a front to the invaders, the island might have 
been saved. But those who had any power or influence 
made use of it only as a means of pecuniary: interest, and 
the rest yielded like dastards without striking a blow. You 
may form some idea of the state of the public mind when I 
tell you that the image of our ‘ Lady of the Mount’ was 
exhibited for several days with her petticoats all soiled and 
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dirty, in proof, as the priest gravely told the people, and as 
they believed, that ‘she had been down to the shore to 
assist in person at the landing of the Miguelites.’ Such is 
the state of what is called religion among these wretched 
people : and the state of morals is equally low. The 
monastic clergy friars have the character of practising the 
greatest enormities, and the parish clergy do not scruple to 
make use of the power they exercise in the confessional for 
the very worst purposes. 

“ Now these things the Constitutionalists would have 
mended. They would have curtailed the power of the 
monastic orders, by diminishing their numbers and getting 
hold of their wealth. As education went forward, public 
opinion would have kept the parish clergy in check ; and 
to the cause of education all Constitutionalists are really, 
or by profession, devoted. They had allowed and en- 
couraged Mr. P. to establish a large school. An individual 
had been selected and sent to England for education as a 
master, and in the meantime a school-house was built, and 
land set apart for this purpose, capable of holding 300 
boys. The master returned very efficient as a teacher, 
with a sad propensity to meddle in politics. This might 
have involved him personally in difficulties, but the school 
might have continued had not a sweeping order come from 
Lisbon to suspend all boys’ schools for the present. A 
girls’ school, under the management of my friend, Mrs. P., 
still lingers on, but the Portuguese ladies have withdrawn 
their assistance, and the prospect is altogether discouraging. 
The English are not united in opinion on this matter, and 
at the present moment any strenuous exertion would be 
unadvisable. The probability is, therefore, that the whole 
will come to an end. 

“August 27. Lat. 9° 4o’ S. If it be true of indi- 
viduals, as it is of nations, that the happiest periods of their 
history are those which present nothing to record, we may 
regard ourselves as largely abounding in this negative 
happiness. How much cause have we for thankfulness ! 
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We have been brought thus far in peace and safety, and 
the wide perilous ocean has been made to us a way hedged 
up by the protecting care of a kind Providence. I am more 
and more struck with the indifference with which such 
dispensations of mercy are regarded. Again and again it 
is forced upon my mind that had we been placed in any 
circumstances of visible hazard and hardly been delivered, 
our joy and gratitude would have known no bounds; but 
because we have been saved not only from danger, but 
from fear of danger, we take the whole as a matter of 
ordinary experience, and day succeeds to day, and night to 
day, each marked with overflowing mercies, and our hearts 
are like the mainmast. It is under no common circum- 
stances that protection is so given to these sailing vessels. 
From Plymouth to Madeira we went as on a pleasure trip, 
and from Madeira hence, with the exception of a few days 
of light winds and harassing calms off the Cape de Verde 
Islands, we have done the same. Not one single occurrence 
which could bear the name of misfortune has befallen either 
the ship or any individual of the ship’s company, except one 
man who broke his arm while practising reefing topsails. 
Not a single mast or spar has been carried away. 

“We crossed the line last Sunday evening; the thirty- 
fifth day since we left Plymouth. Deduct three days for 
our stay at Madeira, and we have thirty-two clear sailing 
days: a much shorter passage than is common, notwith- 
standing the perfect quietness with which it has been 
accomplished. On Monday the usual revels took place, , 
and Neptune practised all his usual absurdities (as estab- 
lished). I believe except Lady Dalhousie and myself there 
was not one individual in the ship who did not get a 
thorough drenching in the course of the hour and a half 
during which the sports lasted. The whole was conducted 
with perfect good-humour, and it has served to diversify 
our cabin conversation, which was beginning to partake in 
no small degree of the monotonous. Lord Dalhousie, a 
man of strong sense and very various experience, is not a 
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talker, and Lady D., though cultivated and extensively 
informed, has not lived much with talking people. The 
rest of us are too little above the average to present any 
accession of novelties, especially after we have been digging 
for six weeks, morning, noon, and night, sans zntermuzssion. 
- We are now also out of the way for meeting ships, an 
incident always regarded with much interest by every 
person on board. A Glasgow trader was the last we 
encountered, who promised to report ‘all well.’ 

“Sept. 2, 1829. Off Cape Rio. We made the land 
yesterday evening, dears, after a most expeditious and peace- 
ful voyage across the Atlantic. Few ships do it in so short 
a time, and none certainly ever accomplished a run of 5,000 
miles with so little inconvenience. It has been summer 
sailing all the way, and except that the heat was occasionally 
oppressive while we were off the Cape de Verde Islands, not 
an individual on board has had occasion to complain. Our 
cabin party have enjoyed their full share of this merciful 
dispensation. I never saw eight persons who seemed to 
have so large a stock of health and spirits. 

“H.M.S. Pallas at sea. Once more in possession of 
that which I have been accustomed to consider the quiet of 
my cabin, | sit down to journalize. My journal will have 
brought you down to the morning when we anchored at 
Rio de Janeiro. The approach to the coast had been very 
interesting. Inthe morning of the 2nd of Sept. we were well 
in with Cape Finis, a fine bold headland such as a voyager 
-would expect to see after crossing the Atlantic; and the 
whole coast, which turns here abruptly to the westward, had 
something wild and un-European in its aspect. We made a 
steady progress, but the night had fallen before we were in 
sight of the very peculiar landmarks which point out the 
entrance of the harbour of Rio. Soon after sunset a light 
was visible in the direction of the harbour, but our cautious 
master knew nothing of a lighthouse on this portion of the 
coast. He regarded this, therefore, as an object to be 
shunned, and the ship was put about. 
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“TI was on deck at dawn. The ship’s head was once 
more towards the shore, which she was nearing rapidly. 
An extensive range of coast was visible from the deck, and 
every hour the interest of the scene increased, as we were 
able to discern more clearly the fantastic outlines of the 
several ranges of mountains as they rose in succession from 
the very shore to a remarkable distance inland. We felt the 
influence of the sea breeze, but it was not strong enough to 
do more than waft us slowly towards the lofty peak of the 
Sugar Loaf Mountain, which stands like a huge sea mark at 
the mouth of the harbour. With the assistance of a boat 
which towed us for a mile or two we saved the tide, and at 
sunset came to anchor abreast of the town in the very centre 
of the noblest bay, I will not say in the world, for that is 
more than I can undertake to answer for, but certainly the 
noblest I have ever seen or become acquainted with by 
description. We found at anchor an English 74 (the 
Warspitc); two large French frigates, one with an Admiral’s 
flag; and a large American (the adson) displaying a 
Commodore's broad pennant. Half a dozen Brazilian 
men-of-war, of all sizes and fashions, were anchored here 
and there; while beyond, and nearer to the shore, were 
crowded mercantile ships of all sizes and all nations that 
pretend to carry a flag. 

“The next morning I was again on deck by dawn. 
Though disappointed of the special object I had in view— 
sunrise—there was much that was very interesting. The 
grey mists that hung heavily around the ship, at first on all 
sides, dispersed as the sun rose high enough to produce 
effect upon them, and disclosed in succession the shipping, 
the town, and one by one the islands in the bay and the 
mountains beyond, from their palm-clad base to their 
granite summits. For I must bid you observe that all the 
mountains down to the edge of the water are granite, and 
exhibit in a most remarkable manner the features of that 
formation, running up to conical peaks of vast height. The 
scene immediately round the ship was very amusing. 
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Several boats alongside were filled with oranges, bananas, 
yams, and all that could be likely to tempt those who had 
been limited for so many weeks to the conterts of a ship’s 
larder. We were anchored, too, exactly in the track of the 
passage boats which plied from the city to the opposite 
side of the bay. These were passing in rapid succession 
each rowed by four or six negroes and carrying two graceful 
triangular sails) They are crowded with people on their 
way to their daily business. The rowers exhibited the first 
specimen which came under our notice of the genuine 
negro slave. They were clad in a pair of coarse trousers, 
which were the only encumbrance they wore by way of 
clothing—though some of them, we could observe, were 
loaded with an iron collar. They plied their oars in a 
standing posture, with great alacrity and vigour. The sun 
was now shining out brilliantly, and the whole scene, adding 
as it did to intrinsic beauty and interest, the charm of entire 
novelty, was much to be remembered. After breakfast we 
had to receive visits from the Admiral and relate the past, 
and to talk over possible arrangements for spending the 
period of our stay ashore. Lady Dalhousie agreed to go 
with me on an exploring mission, to look at a house which 
had been left empty by Lord Ponsonby on his recent de- 
parture, where it was supposed we might all abide. So at 
two the ship’s barge conveyed us to the palace stairs, the 
most frequented landing place, where a caléche drawn by 
four mules had been ordered to wait. 

“For the first time I found myself in the midst of a slave 
population, and certainly nothing which the town offered to 
our notice excited any interest in comparison with the 
crowds of negroes we encountered under every conceivable 
form of wretchedness, toil, and merriment. Of the latter 
the proportion was most remarkable, as it was not unfre- 
quently seen in combination with the other two. We had 
not gone through half a dozen streets before we could dis- 
cover that it was impossible for the hardest labour and 
most squalid misery of appearance to prevent a negro from 
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the expression of fun. Their large mouths seemed 
crammed with rows of white tusks for the sole purpose of 
grinning. Our object led us through the streets in the centre 
of the town, which was ill-built and worse paved. The 
streets were straight but narrow, with all manner of filthi- 
ness; nor was there one edifice which had the least preten- 
sion to architectural magnificence. After much tossing in 
our rough caléche over broken causeways, miry from last 
night’s storm, we found ourselves again on the shores of the 
bay, and admired the situation of the church of St. Senora 
Maria da Gloria, which is placed on a bold hill and is just 
not contemptible as a structure. It is a favourite church 
with the Brazilians, and gives her name to the young Queen 
now in England. Thence, still by the sea shore, and still 
through crowds of negroes engaged in every conceivable 
occupation, singing, grinning, and making merry, we jolted 
forward to Bota Foga, where we had appointed a general 
rendezvous. I endeavour to avoid superlatives in the 
few descriptions I attempt, but of what I saw of Bota Foga 
Bay, no fair representation can be given without an over- 
powering use of superlatives. It is a perfect fairy gem. 
Imagine a cove completely in appearance land-locked ; 
on two sides the granite hills rise abruptly, on the third a 


‘beach of pure whitesand sweeps ina graceful curve, and along 


its margin most of the foreigners of distinction have their 
villas. Then the deep blue of the sea, the brighter blue of 
the clear sky, and the clouds but partially concealed by the 
gorgeous foliage and flowers which are the boast of tropical 
vegetation—all these lit up with a splendid sunshine. 
Endeavour, dears, to put together these materials of colour, 
sunshine and shadow, and you will make a lovely picture 
but not so lovely as the real Bota Foga which was opened 
out before us as we drove along. The house we came to 
look at was very delightful, and charmingly situated, but the 
project of settling down in it during our stay was voted im- 
practicable, though the chargé daffatres, Mr. Acton, was 
very desirous to bring it to bear. In Mr. Acton I found an 
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old Vienna acquaintance. He was attached to the British 
Embassy when I was there in 1820, and we had been on 
terms of much intimacy. Our meeting was very cordial, 
and I believe a cause of great satisfaction to both. 

“Tt is now what they regard as the cool weather at Rio, 
and we found it delightful; but during our drive the heat 
has been most oppressive, and would have been intolerable 
but for the sea breeze which wakes every day between ten 
and twelve and brings refreshment and health with it. The 
Brazilians seem to trust entirely to it as their defence 
against heat, and build their houses without verandah or 
shutters or any precaution, so long as they can get the sea 
breeze. Every situation is valuable exactly in proportion 
as it is more or less open to it; and those sites where its 
influence cannot reach are for the most part’ unoccupied. 
Soon after sunset a land wind comes down from the moun- 
tains, less refreshing than its opposite, but still very grateful ; 
and this regularly received double-ventilation every twenty- 
four hours makes the climate of Rio not tolerable merely, 
but, except in the very height of its fierce summer, agree- 
able, and, as far as a tropical climate can be so considered, 
not unwholesome. With moderate care, the Europeans have 
for the most part good health. 

“ Wednesday, Sept. 9th.—We dined with the admiral, 
who has a small house ashore. The French and American 
officers were of the party, and I found myself at table side 
by side with the Yankee commodore. He proved a dull, 
heavy person, but was well inclined to be civil, and invited 
me to see his ship—an opportunity I was glad to profit by, 
as a first-class American frigate was an object of much 
curiosity. 


“ Thursday.—The American commodore’s barge was at 
the landing-place by ten, and conveyed us rapidly on board 
the Hudson. The commodore and his officers were expect- 
ing us, and the ship was in holiday trim for our reception. 
Behold me, then, interchanging all manner of civilities with 
a circle of as rough-looking individuals as ever aspired to 
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the name of gentlemen, and winding my way across an 
American quarter-deck to the tune of ‘ Hail, Columbia.’ 
And a fair sight the deck presented. I have not been so many 
weeks aboard without picking up some scraps of nautical 
observation; enough to enable me to know the difference 
between a jib-boom and the jolly boat, and 1 was much in- 
terested by examining what I had so often heard described 
—the complete appointment of an American ship of war. 
I cannot say there was any appearance of reluctance in the 
officers to display their advantages ; on the contrary, they 
were quite ready to show everything, and to proclaim its pre- 
eminent excellence. I saw enough to convince me that our 
officers have abundant reason to be jealous of the style of 
equipment which their rivals have attained ; but there was a 
feeling all along that this was a show ship sent out and kept 
up for the purpose of being looked at, and it was quite im- 
possible to draw any conclusion from it as to the real state 
of the American navy. The discipline is said to be severe, 
and certainly the tone and manners of the midshipman who 
commanded the barge yesterday were quite as peremptory 
as those of the most absolute young gentleman we could 
have found in the Pad/as. 

‘‘The Americans very obligingly took us ashore, and I 
proceeded to pay a visit of a very different character to the 
old Bishop of Rio de Janeiro. I had been told that he 
was most kind to our Protestant minister, and on all occa- 
sions was ready to pay friendly attentions to the English 
residents. Having, therefore, taken the precaution of 
ascertaining from Mr. Acton that there was no political 
reason against such a measure, I caused a message to be 
conveyed to him that I should be happy to be allowed to 
pay my respects in person. A very obliging reply was 
returned, and I had now to fulfil the appointment. Mr. 
Crane, the English chaplain, accompanied me, and having 
left the carriage at the foot of a steep hill on which the 
Episcopal palace is situated, we ascended about halfway 
when we were addressed in English by a little square-built 
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man in a priest’s garb with a goodly star upon his breast, 
who was introduced to me as Father Tilbury, the bishop’s 
chaplain and almoner. He announced himself as appointed 
to receive me, and under his guidance we passed through 
sundry courts and up and down mean staircases till we came 
to a long dark room fitted up at one end with a faded 
canopy. On one side stood a sofa, on which I was invited to 
rest. A large chair, or rather something more than a chair, 
though not quite a throne, was placed opposite. Mr. Crane, 
Father Tilbury, and a young man in a priest’s dress, who 
appeared to be in attendance, arranged themselves at the 
lower end of the room. After a short time the bishop came 
in, and after preliminary compliments we seated ourselves 
vis-a-vis, the others standing as before, at first, though after 
an interval Mr. C. and Father T. were invited to sit. Our 
conversation was carried on in French, and with Father 
Tilbury’s occasional aid it ran on pretty smoothly. Nothing 
could be more urbane and candid than the bishop’s whole 
demeanour. He intimated that his attention had of late 
been much drawn to the subject of India, and that he was 
anxious to enlarge his means of information. He reads 
English without much difficulty, and I mentioned works, 
some of which he had read and some he meant to 
read. He spoke shortly of the former state of the 
Portuguese Church, and of its present condition. He ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that a charge so important had been 
entrusted to one who seemed in age and bodily strength so 
competent to meet its duties, and concluded a very pleasant 
conversation by bidding me ‘God speed, comme un frére 
en Jesus Christ.’ 

“Thus ended the first conference between a Protestant 
prelate and the Catholic bishop of Rio de Janeiro. Father 
Tilbury offered to show me any of the sights of Rio, and I 
was glad to put myself under his guidance for an hour or 
two. We went to see, first, the diamond-polishing esta- 
blishment ; then to a school of arts recently established on 
a large scale by the emperor, and crowded with portraits. 
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‘““ Wednesday, 16th.—I was roused before daylight by 
the boatswain’s hoarse call 





‘All hands to weigh anchor!’ 
I went on deck forthwith, and found our ship just casting off 
under the faint moonlight. It was a lovely scene, and | 
enjoyed much the display of perfect steadiness and seaman- 
ship of our active officers and ship's company. Every one 
was at his post. The most perfect order and silence pre- 
vailed and was maintained throughout some very difficult 
evolutions which were necessary to disentangie us from the 
crowd of ships around. The wind was light, and as soon 
as we were in motion the boat from one of the admiral’s 
ships came to our aid to tow us out. Within a quarter of 
an hour the Frenchmen sent theirs, and then the American ; 
so that when the sun rose upon us abreast of the Fait di 
Santa brig, we had boats ahead all pulling stoutly away as 
if they would have towed off the whole town of Rio, with 
all its slaves and stores. They took us out about two miles. 
The land breeze was then strong enough to aid us forward, 
and before sunset we had lost sight of the American coast 
and were once more in the blue waters. 

‘“H.M.S. Pallas at sea. South Indian Ocean, Océober, 
1829.—Go back with me for a few days, and imagine me 
careering over the South Atlantic at the rate of about 
200 miles a day. As the third week drew to a close, our 
speculation as to the probable day of arrival at the Cape 
became very occupying, and the log-book referred to as 
often and the ship’s rate discussed as eagerly by the pas- 
sengers in the cabin as by the officers in the gun-room. On 
the evening of the twentieth day from Rio, our cautious, 
excellent master said to me—‘ You will see land to-morrow 
if you are on deck as early as usual.’ At dawn I was on 
deck, and about half-past six o'clock Mr. Thompson (the 
master), as he was keenly on the look-out, pointed to an 
object right ahead of us, which seemed ‘like a little cloud 
not bigger than a man’s hand,’ and announced that it was 
the high ground above Table Bay. We were running at a 
great rate, and a couple of hours served to confirm his 
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intelligence, and showed us the whole coast, barren, rugged, 
and covered with sand drifts, from the Simon’s and Table 
Mountains to the northern point, which is properly the Cape 
of Good Hope. This point we rounded about noon, and 
had then to beat up into False Bay in the very teeth of a 
fierce north-wester. 

‘Nothing could be more beautiful than the display of 
seamanship which followed. Our gallant frigate was 
handled with a quickness and precision which were most 
interesting. The steadiness, attention, and silence of the 
crew, the rush of wind, the breaking of the heavy swell, 
and our ship bounding over all and through all, made us 
forget for a season a landsman’s feelings, and believe that 
there really might be something pleasurable 


‘In the gallant breeze, 
And white wave rushing by.’ 


At nightfall we had so far made good our object as to come 
to a secure anchorage just short of Simon’s Town, having 
thus accomplished the passage from Rio in twenty-one days, 
during which time we had run 3,610 miles! The aspect of 
False and Simon’s Bay is wild and desolate in no common 
degree. The mountains, abrupt, very lofty, and presenting 
a strange varied outline, rise at once from the sea, and their 
rugged, barren sides wore an appearance of greater deso- 
lation from the vast heaps of sea-sand which whiten them 
at intervals like huge snow-drifts. 

“Our glasses had told us that we should find much 
English comfort blended with Dutch neatness in the well- 
built little assemblage of white dwellings Simon’s Town 
exhibited, and we all began to delight in the anticipation 
of finding a pleasing contrast to the filth and abomination 
of Rio. The Zugene, sloop of war, was lying in the bay, 
and her captain (Greville) came off while we were at break- 
fast. At noon our whole party went ashore—Lady D. to 
gather flowers, Lord D. to take a walk, and I, for'my chzef 
object, simply to be on shore, which after three weeks’ con- 
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tinued ‘nauticals’ comprises all imaginable comforts in a 
single word. Our comforts, however, were much greater 
than we had ventured to hope. An excellent hotel, kept 
by a very pleasing, well-mannered person, who proved him- 
self competent to give us a great deal of information, 
received us; and anicely appointed dinner, with fruit and 
vegetables at discretion, and everything English about us, 
seemed for a season to beguile us into a notion that we were 
‘at home.’ Our walk had been very invigorating, and the 
wondrous variety and profusion of flowers spread around 
us had added in no small degree to its interest. This was 
the season of early spring, and the roadside was like a vast 
and well-assorted greenhouse. All the most delicate shrubs 
which we are accustomed to prize so highly were in full 
blaze of beauty and of bloom, and as every hand was em- 
ployed to gather for Lady Dalhousie, our collection before 
we reached home was large and various beyond relief. 

“Mr. Carter and I, in fulfilment of our purpose, re- 
mained ashore, and found our landlady as careful in the 
appointment of our bedchambers as she had proved herself 
in purveying our dinner. Thenorth-wester raged furiously 
during the evening, and with such a plump of rain that Mr. 
Carter, in three minutes’ exposure to it, was drenched to 
the skin. 

“ Friday, October 9th.—While we were at breakfast, an 
aide-de-camp of Sir Lowry Cole’s arrived with invitations 
to Government House from Lady Frances Cole, Sir Lowry 
being absent on the frontier. I had resolved not to accept 
such invitation, but rather to fix myself at an hotel, in the 
apprehension that I should prove a disagreeable inmate if 
it should turn out that I was much occupied with public 
business, and moreover in the fear that I should be much 
interfered with and that the time which ought to be given 
to useful inquiries and pursuits would be taken up by the 
restraints of formal intercourse. I intimated this intention to 


Mr. Miles, the aide-de-camp, who remonstrated against it very 
earnestly and very good-humouredly. Happily I liked his 
II : 
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mode of taking up the matter, and allowed myself to be 
persuaded. Soa new letter was written to accept, instead 
of refuse, Lady F. Cole’s invitation. And well it was for 
me that I was thus persuaded. Had I missed the pleasure 
and advantage of being an inmate of Government House, 
it would indeed have been most vexatious. 

“T had sent a notice of my intention to visit the school 
of Simon’s Town, and the master in consequence had called 
on me. After him came the Colonial Chaplain, Mr. Start, 
a man worn down by sickness and infirmity, of whom 
nothing more need be said. The school I found in very 
commendable order, no thanks to Mr. Start, but to a very 
worthy man the master, by name Norman. He was well 
aided by a poor frightened-looking English widow woman. 
They managed the girls’ school between them. They had 
one hundred and fifty-two children in charge, of all colours 
and tribes, but chiefly Dutch and English. I gave them a 
very diligent examination for an hour, and certainly have 
often found village schools in England much farther behind 
in every respect. After our visit, and a long conversation 
with Mr. Start in the hope of devising a plan for rebuilding 
the church, which had fallen down about seven years ago 
and now lies in ruins, we prepared to start for Cape Town. 

“ Equipages had been sent down for us, and we found in 
array at the hotel door three very neat and well-appointed 
coaches and six. The coachmen were Malays, and they 
drove with all the horses in hand at a rate and with a dex- 
terity which would have astonished Mr. Westerham and Mr. 
Gates not a little. The road for the most part lay along 
the seashore, and it was as much as our six steeds could 
accomplish to trot with us through the sand. We passed 
a fishing station called Fish Bank Bay, a great resort of 
whalers, and then we got upon the Land Road. The rest 
of the drive was delightful, the high grounds of the Con- 
stantia vineyards were on our left, and the country became 
more thickly peopled. Farms, vineyards, villas, presented 


themselves in quick succession. The rich foliage of the 
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American scarlet oak adorned all the hedgerows. Gera- 
niums, heaths, irises, the large pearly-white arum, and _ all 
the inmates of our greenhouses, glittered on allsides. The 
road was bordered by handsome houses in the most finished 
style of Dutch neatness, was hard as a rock and smooth as 
a bowling-green. Our six small high-mettled horses gave 
the Malays but little cause to use whip or rein. 

“About four miles from the town we came in full view of 
the Table Mountain, The town and its rapidly extending 
suburbs lay at its foot, and the blue waters of Table Bay, 
with the shipping, and a dusky range of mountains beyond, 
completed a strikingly magnificent picture. The Table 
Mountain itself is so remarkable that it would have satisfied 
all we could have asked, but we saw it at a moment when 
its accompaniments were almost equally interesting. The 
white buildings stretched along the margin of the blue sea 
and the grey mountain standing with its dark fantastic out- 
line against the blue sky, and all lit up with such a flood of 
evening glory ! 

‘“ Wander we may far and near, and wander long, before 
we meet with so much to admire as greeted our entrance to 
Cape Town. We drove to Government House, where I 
had the very great pleasure of being made known to Lady 
Frances Cole. The reception we met with at once enabled 
me to see what I should have lost if I had persisted in my 
purpose of declining her proffered kindness. Mr. Hough, 
the senior chaplain, called immediately on my arrival, as did 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bell, the Secretary to Govetnment, 
whose wife, Lady Catherine, is sister to Lady Frances Cole. 
They are daughters, as it may perhaps be necessary to 
apprise you, of the late Lord Malmesbury. A large party 
was assembled at dinner. It was very charming to discover 
in Lady Frances a mind fully made up on all points of real 
moment, the sobriety and force of character which belongs 
to the convinced practical Christian, tempered and adorned 
by considerable intellectual culture and the highest good 


breeding. We had many topics in common, and thus were 
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led on very far, before the evening closed, towards that 
mutual goodwill which opens the way to intimacy. Lady 
Catherine Bell, too, was worthy such a sister, and a delight- 
ful group of well-ordered, cheerful, unobtrusive children 
filled up the picture. A very pleasant young Oxford man, 
who proved to be brother to an old Eton acquaintance 
of mine, was of the party as tutor to the boys. On the 
whole, a party could not have been assembled more to my 
mind, and my first evening in South Africa was entirely a 
season of unmingled satisfaction. 

“Saturday, 10t#.—An early morning walk made me 
acquainted in detail with some of the pleasant environs of 
this nicely situated town, and confirmed all my favourable 
impressions. After breakfast I was overwhelmed with 
visitors, in addition to the Residents and Functionaries of 
the Colony. All who had connexion with India, personally 
or by their relatives, held themselves bound to call. Among 
the Cape functionaries was Mr. Wilberforce Bird, an uncle 
of the Bishop of Chester (Sumner), whom I had long known 
by name and character, and to whom of course I was not 
wholly a stranger. He is Comptroller of the Customs, and 
had resided in the Colony nearly twenty years. Another of 
my visitors was an old Christ Church man, who reminded me 
that we were undergraduates together. He is an advocate 
in the Calcutta bar, and had come to the Cape to look for 
health, which he thought he had found. His appearance 
served only to prove how small a share of that blessing is 
highly valued by those who have long known the want of it - 
by a residence in Bengal. If Mr. Maxwell hadtold me he 
had just come away I should have understood him, but to 
hear him talk of going back and resuming his duties with 
his sunken eyes and enfeebled frame, was most distressing. 

“ Sunday. — An early morning walk up the side of 
Table Mountain was in all respects beneficial. Health, 
spirits, everything felt the effect of the fine sunshine and 
fresh morning air. In conversation with Lady Frances 


Cole the preceding evening, Bishop Heber had been much 
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our theme, and it was very delightful to hear his character 
and his services appreciated as they ought to be by such a 
mind as Lady F. Cole’s. In my solitary walk this morning, 
the thread of reflection was taken up again, and pursued 
with all the interest it uniformly excites when I am led to 
dwell on it. A little poem of John Marriott’s occurred to 
me as affording a mould into which the thoughts of the 
¢ present moment might be poured. It was written on the 
death of Nelson, but I can recall nothing of it to memory 
except the general structure and the two first lines. This 
outline and fragment I had made up into something like a 
whole before I reached Government House on my return 
to breakfast. I send you a copy of them : 


“Yes, we will weep, but not the tear 
Of sorrow, over Heber’s bier. 
Freely, let nature’s torrent flow, 
Yet not a single drop for woe. 
Died he not a martyr glorious, 

In the Christian’s fight victorious; 
Died he not as thou and J, 
Fellow sinners, wish to die ? 





Far then be grief, and let thine eye 
Kindle with pleasure’s holiest ray, 
Like him of old, who watched on high 
His prophet-master’s homeward way. 
Died he not a martyr glorious, 

In the Christian’s fight victorious ; 
Died he not as thou and I, 

Fellow sinners, wish to die ? 


The chariot and the steeds are there ; 

Hope wings their course ; Faith points the road, 
And many a blessing, many a prayer, 

Rises as he soars to meet his God. 

Died he not a martyr glorious, 

, In the Christian’s fight victorious ; 

Died he not as you and I, 

Fellow sinners, wish to die ? 


“You must consider this, dears, as an adaptation rather 
than an original poem, unless the peculiar fitness and close 
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resemblance of the circumstances may be allowed to take 
the place of originality. 

‘At half-past eleven we went to church. Is it not mon- 
strous that now at the end of twenty years’ occupation of 
this Colony there is no English church yet built ; and one 
single duty on Sunday is in consequence the only celebra- 
tion of divine service which the people at Cape Town have 
the means of attending. The senior Colonial Chaplain, 
Mr. Hough, is a most excellent man, and his talents as a 
preacher are such as would enable him to command atten- 
tion from any congregation. Nor are the British inhabi- 
tants disinclined to give support to the Established Church, 
but it has been considered good policy not to favour the 
Establishment. Apprehensions have been entertained that 
the Dutch inhabitants would take umbrage if anything were 
done for an Episcopal Church. Poor Mr. Hough must 
have been sorely tried during the seventeen years he has 
spent in the Colony. With all his desire to advance a 
better state of things, he does not venture to allow himself 
to hope that the time can ever arrive when that desire shall 
be fulfilled. Yet it may be that the time is xow come. 
There seems to be a concurrence of circumstances highly 
favourable at this moment, and perhaps my visit could not 
in some respects have been timed better. The manner in 
which it is made may perhaps have its public advantages. 
As it is not invested with any political character, my in- 
quiries do not expose me to jealousy from men in office. 
In the personal character of Sir Lowry Cole and Lady 
Frances there is all that could be called for ; and Colonel 
Bell, the Colonial Secretary, is a man of first-rate talents, and 
ready to further any means by which the Colony may be 
benefited. Mr. Hough is much esteemed at Government 
House, and his hands will be strengthened by all the influ- 
ence they can exercise. 

‘“‘ The favourable disposition of the principal inhabitants 
towards our Church is evinced in every way—in none more 
strikingly than in the alacrity with which funds have been 
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provided for the erection of a church in Cape Town. The 
matter had been under consideration since Bishop James's 
visit, but nothing had been effected till Colonel Bell took it 
up a few weeks ago, and his interference was so strenuous 
that I found the whole. arrangement on the verge of com- 
pletion. In Sir Lowry Cole’s absence my communications 
were to be carried on through Colonel Bell. It was ad- 
visable, therefore, that we should thoroughly understand 
each other; but Colonel Bell was evidently too wise a man 
to commit himself at once to a stranger. I saw he was 
carefully taking soundings like a prudent navigator before 
he ventured to let go his anchor. So I left him to take 
‘his own way and form his own conclusions. I knew I 
could not force a confidence, yet unless we went to work 
confidentially nothing could be done. With Mr. Hough 
there was no need of management. So after morning 
church on Sunday I invited him to a walk in Government 
House Gardens, and for two hours and a half we were in 
full talk, and I was enabled to make out in pretty accurate 
detail what had been done and what had not been done 
by or for our Church in the Colony. 

‘“Thus in possession of something like a knowledge of 
the real state of affairs, I am ready for a conference when- 
ever Colonel Bell invites me. To my great satisfaction, 
the invitation was given that very evening in the form 
of a request that I would breakfast with him the next 
morning. I was at my appointment, and we had four hours’ 
good talk, as I believe to our mutual satisfaction. I might 
now consider myself in a condition to form an opinion of 
the whole matter. I sat down, therefore, forthwith, and 
embodied the conclusions to which I had been brought after 
the best deliberation I could exercise, in the form of a letter 
to Sir George Murray, conveying as precisely and clearly 
as I was able a statement of the means which might be 
resorted to for the purpose of creating a Church Establish- 
ment in the Colony. Do as I would, it was impossible not 
to make this a long story. However, I had finished the 
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drift of a letter by the next morning (Tuesday), and got 
another hour from Colonel Bell that we might go over it 
together. When finished to my mind, I had to undergo 
the misery of transcribing it in my /azrest hand (happily 
my writing-table was not rolled about by a heavy swell as 
it is at this minute). I then got two copies made—one for 
Sir Lowry Cole, and the other to be enclosed to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

“You may suppose I had not much. idle time between 
Monday morning and Tuesday afternoon, especially as 
visitors continued to pour in and | had certain other con- 
ferences to hold—(tst) with the trustees for building 
the church, who had all their plans and estimates to submit 
before they took their final decision ; (2nd) with the direc- 
tors of a new college, which was in the very act of com- 
mencement at Cape Town, and the arrangements it involved 
were in the highest degree interesting and important ; (3rd) 
a Philanthropic Society for the Redemption of Servant 
Negroes claimed aid and attention. The intervals of all 
this business were delightfully filled up in the society at 
Government House, which had received a pleasing addition 
ina Mrs. Dundee (wife of Major Dundee, Sir Lowry Cole’s 
military secretary, and brother to my friend Mr. Callcott). 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than the tone of right- 
mindedness which pervaded the whole circle. It was most 
wholesome and refreshing. 

“ Friday morning, October 6th, opened with a conference 
with the Committee and Treasurer of the Redemption 
Society, to whom I hope to be of some service by procuring 
them a grant from the fund in London. At eleven I was 
to visit the Government Schools in Cape Town, which 
proved to be wretched and without hope of improvement, 
as both masters are utterly incapable. They are under the 
direction of a Government Commissioner, as are all the 
schools in the North Colony, but for some reason that does 
not appear, no effectual restraint is exercised in Cape Town. 
I suppose in another week’s residence and in a few more 
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visits to the school, I should be able to find out why? As 
it was, nothing could be done but grumble. My most 
interesting visit this day was to the Royal Observatory. It 
is about eight years since an astronomer was appointed to 
reside at the Cape. An observatory has been built and 
furnished with a magnificent set of instruments, which are 
made to render most effectual service by the exercise and 
diligence of Mr. Fellows, the Astronomer Royal. It does 
one good to meet with such a public functionary—zealous 
and most successful in the discharge of his duties. He is 
awake and active in every mode of usefulness. It was a 
noble establishment, and in such hands must bear abundant 
fruit. I was especially delighted with a little chapel which 
Mr. Fellows has fitted up at his own expense, in the very 
neatest manner that can be conceived. It was a spare room 
not wanted for the business of the observatory, which he 
has converted to this purpose. He invites his neighbours 
to attend, and not unfrequently has a congregation of forty 
or fifty. With peculiar propriety he sets apart a portion for 
his unbaptized servants, and he tells me he has several very 
interesting individuals making, as he hopes, good progress. 

“ Saturday, 17th, was a day of much business, writing 
hard from daylight. At ten, a final meeting of the Philan- 
thropic Society—very interesting, and I trust opening a 
way to important results. At eleven, a grand official visit 
to the new Academic Institution, and an open conference 
with the directors. At one o'clock, a special meeting of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; about a 
dozen gentlemen, active, well-informed and well-inclined, 
ready for any good work. The Society’s operations are 
most beneficial, and the demand for copies of the Scriptures 
and the Book of Common Prayer is very considerable and 
rapidly increasing. In addition to the communication I 
had received from the parent Society, it had occurred to me 
to make an effort for the establishment of Sunday schools 
in Cape Town under the auspices I had secured. With 
Lady Frances Cole’s approval, and backed by her sanction 
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and Mr. Hough’s cordial support, the measure found ready 
acceptance, and was, before we separated, put in such a 
form as seems likely to ensure a very considerable effort 
at least, whatever the success may be. At half-past three 
the trustees of the church met me for the last time. They 
adopted all my recommendations, and determined to pro- 
ceed forthwith. As soon as Sir Lowry Cole returns, the 
first stone will be laid. : 

“ Sunday, 18th.—Rose at daylight to prepare my address 
to the candidates for confirmation, which, as I have not 
mentioned, I had appointed for this morning at a quarter 
before twelve. The address was finished before breakfast, 
and I had time to have half an hour's quiet conversation 
with Lady Frances Cole and Mrs. Dundee in the way of 
leave-taking. We had an overflowing congregation. The 
candidates were 123. I said what I wished to address to 
them before the celebration. I hope it was useful. Cer- 
tainly it was listened to with great attention. The candi- 
dates were of all colours and ages. I tried to make fourteen 
the lowest point, but it was in some instances impossible 
to resist the earnest representations of anxious parents. 

“ Rose at four the next morning, and soon after day- 
light the Pad/as weighed anchor. Thus ended a very in- 
teresting visit which, whatever results it may lead to (or 
even if it should lead to none at all), must be looked back 
upon with much satisfaction. My visit may, however, be pro- 
ductive of important consequences, as it may possibly be 
the commencement of a new system of management. As 
to the ecclesiastical concerns of the Church at the Cape, I 
have been able to send home very full details, and some of 
the information they furnish will, I expect, be acted on. One 
opinion I have, viz., that the Cape must be put under 
episcopal jurisdiction, and that the Bishop of Calcutta is 
the right person to take care of it. As a means of health 
and comfort to any individual who may be called to fill that 
bishopric, the Cape would indeed be most useful. -The 
voyage and the régime there, if the right season of the year 
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were taken, would be most refreshing, and I have no doubt 
that the apparent waste of time would be compensated for 
by improved efficiency. The duties when there would be 
equally entertaining and important. I can hardly imagine 
a more abounding field of usefulness. If my suggestion 
should be acceded to, and a patent made out annexing the 
Cape to the jurisdiction of the diocese, | have promised 
Lady Frances Cole and Colonel Bell that I will do all I can 
to make my other arrangements bend so as to allow me to 
revisit them in about two years; by which time the church 
in Cape Town will be finished, and some of the new 
measures will, if agreed upon, be brought into operation. 
Certain visions of arrangements which might possibly be 
brought about in the interval have passed before my mind. 
The sum of the whole matter is that I have never seen 
(out of England) so desirable a place to reside in as Cape 
Town and its neighbourhood.” 
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THE PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
NATIVE STATES OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


Very nearly forty years ago Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) 
Durand, in reviewing the work done in Central India since 
the establishment of British supremacy in 1818, wrote: 
‘Our mission cannot, therefore, be said to have altogether 
failed ; though, if weighed in the balance of our opportunities 
and circumstances, it must be acknowledged to have very 
partially fulfilled its high duties.” 

This verdict on the first thirty-two years after the 
Pindari war was, doubtless, just, though it can hardly be 
looked upon as satisfactory. 

There occurred, during this period, great opportunities 
for effecting good work and great reforms in the Central 
India States, owing to the minority of several of their chiefs, 
and the, consequently, large powers of interference with their 
affairs then enjoyed by the British Government and its 
representatives at those Courts. 

On the other hand, as Colonel Durand has pointed out, 
the period was one during which, so long as Central India 
remained faitly quiet and peaceful, the Supreme Government 
had its hands too full elsewhere to have leisure for devoting 
much attention to the internal affairs of its feudatories in 
Central India and Rajputana. There was, moreover, so 
much to be done in British provinces before the Government 
could effectively preach to others; while political officers 
were so fully engaged in settling the detailed relations, 
inter se, of the numerous small States, that they scarcely 
thought it within the scope of their duties to interfere 
further in internal affairs than was necessary to prevent any 
danger to the general peace. 
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Before the Mutiny of 1857, the standard to which our 
own provinces, especially those more recently acquired, had 
attained, was very far behind that of the present day ; many 
of them had, indeed, but just passed from under the yoke 
of a native rule similar to that which still existed in the 
States of Central India. 

Till we had reduced our own provinces to an uniform 
system, we could scarcely hold them up as a model for the 
imitation of Native States. 

Once British India had, practically, ceased to expand 
by annexation, its various provinces were gradually reduced 
to a system of government which, in its general principles, 
is the same for all; and, though it has its faults, and those 
not few, it is far superior to the methods, if, indeed, they 
are worthy of the name, which still prevail in many of the 
feudatory States. It was not till the outbreak of 1857 had 
been stamped out that this reduction of all provinces to the 
present homogeneity commenced in earnest. 

At the present day, the memory of their former dis- 
similarity, and of the incomplete organization of the newly- 
annexed territories, still survives in the terms “ regulation” 
and ‘“non-regulation” ; but the real distinction, save in 
some very wild tracts, has almost completely disappeared. 

We can now, without hesitation, urge upon Native 
States the adoption of a system modelled, so far as may be 
possible considering their resources and form of government, 
on our own. ‘They cannot be asked to follow closely the 
example of British provinces; for in many cases that 
system with its rigidity, perhaps its greatest fault, is un- 
suited, in many details, for their adoption. 

Much harm is done by the failure of Native rulers and 
their officials to grasp this important fact. The officials 
have, perhaps, been educated and trained in the system 
adopted in a British district, and are apt, at first, to be red- 
hot reformers, thinking it their duty to introduce an elaborate 
form of government and procedure into a semi-civilized 


country, and forgetting that, under precisely similar circum- 
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stances, it has taken many years of labour to build up and 
impose this system where they have seen it in full working 
order. 

A well-disposed chief is equally liable to think that he 
can step at once from a very rudimentary to a very elabo- 
rate form of government, merely because he sees the latter 
working well alongside his own territory. 

It is not in this manner that successful reforms have 
been worked out in Native States, even under the direct 
management of English officers. All the most suceessful 
experiments in this direction owe their success to the tact 
and consideration with which they have been conducted. 
There has been no harsh over-riding of ancient prejudices 
and ideas, no hurrying on of reforms which, though they 
may not be actively or openly resisted, are none the less 
clearly distasteful to a large or influential portion of the 
community. Where a change is manifestly too advanced 
to be appreciated it is dropped for the moment, to be again 
brought forward when the political education of the people, 
or at least of the ruling classes, has been sufficiently 
advanced to value it justly. 

Colonel Durand’s by no means favourable verdict must 
be accepted ; not merely for the first thirty-two years after 
the settlement of 1818 but for forty years, until the last 
smouldering embers of the great conflagation of 1857 had 
been extinguished, and our hands were once more free to 
work out reforms beyond our own territory. 

Having accepted this verdict for the first period of forty 
years, let us see how far the British Government have 
carried out their trust in the last thirty years, and what 
hopes we may entertain of obtaining a more favourable 
judgment at the expiration of a second period of similar 


duration. . 

The Central Indian Agency, as now constituted, may be 
said to consist of two, more or less, distinct parts. Central 
India proper includes the great States of Gwalior, Indore, 
and Bhopal, besides numerous others of minor importance. 
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The other division comprises the Bundelkhand and Bag- 
helkhand Agencies, with some thirty-five small States, none 
of which would, in Malwa, if judged by their revenue and 
resources, rise above the second rank. 

Between these two divisions of Central India there is 
no very distinct line. The Western States of Bundelkhand 
merge gradually into the Eastern districts of Gwalior, and 
Holkar himself possesses an outlying district in the heart of 
Bundelkhand. 

Still, taken as a whole, the Bundelkhand and Baghel- 
khand Agencies are very different from Gwalior or the 
plateau of Malwa. They are essentially the home, in 
Central India, of the Rajput; whilst in Malwa the supre- 
macy of the Mahratta and the Mahomedan predominates. 

The Rajput country and its inhabitants are equally 
wild ; and the warlike character of its people, combined 
with the general poverty of its land, has saved it from ever 
being brought so completely under Mahomedan or Mah- 
ratta rule as has been the case with the more fertile country, 
and the less turbulent peoples, of Malwa. Interesting and 
romantic as it is, Native Bundelkhand is but a poor field for 
improvement, and will be amongst the last tracts to be 
brought to anything approaching the condition even of the 
adjacent British Bundelkhand. 

Few of its chiefs are rich enough to do more than satisfy 
the elementary needs of administration ; and, indeed, the 
majority of them, worthy representatives in breeding and 
courtesy of an aristocracy more ancient than any in Europe, 
have little thought of advancing beyond the patriarchal 
system which has sufficed for them and their subjects 
through many generations. With some thirty States, few 
of them producing a revenue greater than that of many an 
English gentleman, and most of them distinctly antagonistic 
to, and jealous of one another, it is hopeless to look for 
such improvement and advance in civilization as we have a 
right to expect from States of the magnitude of Gwalior, 
with its revenue of a million and a half ; Indore with one- 
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third, or Bhopal with one-fourth of that amount. The 
Baghelkhand Agency, though equally with Bundelkhand a 
Rajput country, has the advantage of being mainly con- 
solidated into the substantial State of Rewah, with a 
revenue of £130,000. Here great improvements have 
already been effected, under the direction of a British 
Superintendent, during the minority of the Maharaja. 

The State, when made over for management to the 
British Government by the late Maharaja, was in a 
lamentable condition. Courts of justice were practically 
unknown, the finances were in confusion, no police worthy 
of the name existed, the greater feudatories of the State 
openly defied the authority of their chief, and the people 
were ground down by the oppressive exactions of revenue 
farmers, who had contracted for terms far in excess of what 
they could fairly hope to collect. 

All this has been changed in a few years, and the credit 
for the change is in great part due to the tact and patience 
of Major Barr, under whose immediate superintendence 
most of the reforms have been inaugurated. 

Proper courts of justice now sit throughout the 
country, the finances have been set in order, and the 
Treasury has a reasonable reserve. 

Many excellent public works have been completed, and 
an efficient, though economical, department for their 
maintenance and extension has been organized. The 
police has been improved, the revenue assessment has 
been revised, and abuses, which were formerly the rule in 
its collection, rendered impossible. Finally, the rebellious 
subjects of the Durbar have been reduced to their proper 
position. 

Perhaps the High Courts of Bombay or Calcutta would 
disapprove, as loose and wanting in legal accuracy, the 
decisions of a Rewah Court ; but the English Civil Courts, 
with their rigidity and failure to humour if they even 
acknowledge the customs and sentiments of the people, 
are one of the blots on our administration, and the intro- 
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duction of their hard and fast rules into semi-civilized tracts 
cannot be too earnestly deprecated. 

On the whole, looking to the prosperity and content- 
ment of the people ; to the organization of the administra- 
tive machinery, and to the condition of its finances, Rewah 
can compare very favourably with similar districts in the 
North-West, or the Central Provinces. 

But perhaps the most satisfactory point in its adminis- 
tration is that the ruling classes have been carried along 
willingly in the reforms which have been made. 

They have been freely consulted, their prejudices 
tenderly dealt with, and their feelings carefully considered 
in all matters. The result is that the nobles, as well as the 
more important members of the priestly class, have been 
entirely won over to the side of Government, and are now 
often the first to counsel measures which, twenty years ago, 
would have been considered intolerable innovations. 

It is true that, even in Bundelkhand, improvements 
have been effected, on somewhat similar lines, in Charkari, 
and, to a certain extent, in Chatarpur. But these two 
small States have each a revenue less than half that of 
Rewah, and the organization possible in them has conse- 
quently been less complete. 

One question which is receiving a large measure of 
attention in Rewah is the moral, intellectual, and physical 
training of the youthful chief. The subject is one the 
importance of which, if we wish to introduce by gentle 
measures an improved mode of Government amongst our 
feudatories in India, cannot be overrated. 

We have tried several experiments in education, and 
humiliating though the admission be, it must be owned that 
they have more often failed than succeeded. This has been 
owing either to the want of a definite plan laid down at the 
commencement, or to the development of one branch of the 
education to the, more or less complete, neglect of others. 

We have too often produced, as the result of our efforts, 
either a conceited student at one extreme, or a good-for- 
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nothing at the other. The first is the result of a mis- 
taken endeavour to force too hastily Western ideas into 
an Eastern head. The vaurzen is the consequence of an 
equally erroneous attempt to engraft upon an unsympathetic 
nature the Englishman’s love of field sports and athletics, 
to the neglect of moral and intellectual training. 

As rulers of their States these two types are equally 
failures. The chief with advanced English ideas seeks to 
govern upon lines which may be possible a century after his 
death, but which are certainly impracticable now. The 
result is that he soon falls into the power of a few astute 
and designing subordinates, who, by outwardly humouring 
his whims, draw to themselves all real power. 

The young chief whose physical training has formed 
almost the sole object of his education fails in a different 
way. He knows nothing about government, and, very 
often, cares still less) He has few ideas beyond a race 
course and a polo pony, and he leaves his State to be 
governed by favourites, whose favour depends chiefly on 
their power to provide their master, at the expense of his 
people, with the means of gratifying his acquired tastes. 

Two notable experiments are now being carried out in 
Central India, which will be watched with anxiety and 
interest by all who desire the future development of the 
States of Rewah and Gwalior. 

These two young chiefs are of the same age, and repre- 
sent the leading States in the two divisions of Central India. 
Rewah is the most important of the Rajput, Gwalior of the 
Mahratta, States in Central India. 

What has hitherto been too generally lost sight of in 
the education of young chiefs, is the impossibility of 
making an English prince out of an Indian boy; and the 
impropriety of doing so if it were possible. 

We should seek to make him, not a European, but a link 
between the European and the Indian; to make him a man 
able to appreciate the advantages of Western methods whilst 
he still retains a sympathy with his people, which enables 
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him to judge where those methods are unsuitable to his | 
: country ; to make him a thorough Eastern gentleman, not a 
caricature of an Englishman dressed in Oriental costume. 

Let us, by all means, teach him to be upright and 
manly, and infuse into him a love of our distinctively Eng- 
lish virtues, and a hatred of those vices and follies which 
disgrace the Eastern despot ; but let us at the same time 
encourage in him a strict observance of the good customs 
and the religion of his family and State. Let us rescue him 
from the ignorance and evil influence of the Zenana, with its 
women and servants, and from the miseries of infant mar- 
riage ; but let us equally seek to maintain in him respect for 
the religion of his birth ; to tamper with which would be a 
breach of our trust. We cannot make a good Christian 
of him, but let us make him at least a good Mahomedan 
or Hindoo, as the case may be. 

With regard to Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand but 
little more need be said. Rapid or great reforms cannot be 
hoped for in a loose collection of small communities, the 
majority of whom have not even machinery for the proper 
disposal of any but unimportant judicial business, or funds 
for the maintenance of more than a rudimentary form of 
government, and the tawdry splendour so precious in the 
eyes of the pettiest princeling. 

Independent action cannot be expected from individual 
States ; while confederated action, discouraged by the 
Government, would be an impossibility among princes 
whose pride and jealousy of interference generally increase 
directly with their poverty and insignificance. 

It cannot be expected, nor indeed is it desirable, for 
many years to come, that the people of the smaller States of 
Native Bundelkhand or Baghelkhand should enjoy anything 
much in advance of their ancient patriarchal government, 
tempered as it is by the supervision of a British agent, and 
by his administration of justice in all more important 
matters. 


It is to Central India proper that we must turn with the 
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hope of seeing great improvements, and a gradual assimila- 
tion of the administration to that of our own territories. 

In the first forty years of British supremacy we were 
offered great opportunities, of which, for reasons already 
explained, we failed to avail ourselves. Having neglected 
them once, we should esteem ourselves specially fortunate 
in their recurrence, at all events partially, at the present 
time. 

Between 1840 and 1850, the two great Mahratta States, 
Gwalior and Indore, were practically under British manage- 
ment, and in Bhopal our influence was parainount. 

In the princes of the two former States we had it in our 
power to train up two ignorant boys to be good and wise 
rulers. That we failed must be admitted by all who knew 
those chiefs or had witnessed the condition of their subjects, 
the absence of justice and the corruption which prevailed 
amongst all classes in both States. 

On neither prince had we succeeded in impressing the 
truth that he was placed at the head of his State for its 
good and not for the gratification of his personal whims 
and pleasures, at the expense of his people. That the 
people were created for the prince, not the prince for the 
people, is the view almost universally accepted in the 
uneducated East, and it should be our first endeavour to 
modify a theory which in its crudeness cannot but be 
destructive of the happiness of prince, as well as of 
people. 

Having once allowed so good a chance to elude our 
grasp, we were not justified in hoping that the very next 
succession in Gwalior would give us again a similar oppor- 
tunity, with more than the old advantages. 

Such, however, has been the case, and Gwalior is now 
ruled, during a long minority, by a Council of Regency, 
bound to accept, when tendered, the advice of the British 
Government and its agents. 

Meanwhile, the Government has not been idle, during 
the past thirty years, in paving the way for the introduc- 
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tion of great reforms, or in setting the example in British 
territory. 

The railway, which was unknown, and almost unheard 
of, in Central India, in 1857, now runs through its most 
fertile provinces, and affords a ready outlet for the opium, 
wheat, and cotton of Malwa. Within the next few years 
the existing system will be largely extended, by the opening 
of the Indian Midland Railway, which, while passing 
through and civilizing some of the wildest tracts of Gwalior 
and Bundelkhand, will carry away the produce of the more 
fertile plains. Than the railway there has been no more im- 
portant factor in the pacification of a wild, as well as in the 
development of a fertile, country, and we may predict with 
confidence the retreat before it of the lawless gangs of 
Dacoits, who still infest many tracts which it is shortly to 
cross, and who have, hitherto, successfully defied every 
effort for their extermination. Roads have done much, but 
railways have done and will do more towards stopping, 
what is still a crying evil in Central India, the depredations 
of Dacoits. 

In nothing is the difference in organization between a 
British province and an average Native State more clearly 
marked than in this matter of dacoity. In the greater part 
of a province, such as the North-West or the Punjab, 
anything more than mere technical dacoity is unknown. 
It is only in those districts which border on the uncivilized 
tracts of Rajputana and Central India that dacoity, in the 
sense of organized gang robbery, flourishes at all. Even 
there it only bursts forth fitfully and does not thrive with 
the constant vigour which it enjoys beyond the British 
frontier. 


The result of an improved administration is at once 
apparent in Rewah, which is now absolutely free from 
dacoits. A few years ago it was harried by a gang of 
about forty, influenced more by motives of vengeance than 
of dishonesty, but every one of these men has now been 
either captured or killed. 
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In the eastern parts of Gwalior and in Bundelkhand, 
much work still remains to be done in suppressing the many 
large gangs of dacoits who, not content with plundering 
their own neighbourhood, frequently carry their outrages 
into the adjoining British districts. 

They collect in bands, often to the number of one 
hundred, or even more, in wild uninhabited forests, whence 
they sally forth on their expeditions, surrounding and 
robbing perhaps two or three villages, or rather the houses 
of their wealthiest inhabitants, and then returning to the 
jungles to divide the spoil. 

Many of the leaders are Rajputs, fellow clansmen of 
the chiefs and their dependants, and their doings are too 
commonly condoned and connived at by officials, and even 
by the smaller chiefs, who dare not resist them, or who 
share the plunder. The officials, where they have no ties 
of clanship or relationship with the dacoits, are, not unfre- 
quently, influenced in the same direction by motives of fear 
or of cupidity. 

In one district, belonging to the Gwalior State, a famous 
dacoit for years carried on a wholesale system of plunder 
with the direct connivance of the local officials, the chief of 
whom were eventually convicted and punished. At their 
trial it transpired that one-fourth of the plunder, which they 
had in a few years levied as hush money, amounted to no 
less than Rs. 80,000. All this can and must be stopped, at 
any rate in the great and rich State of Gwalior. The 
Council of Regency is now exerting itself in earnest with 
this object, using its troops for police purposes, and pro- 
claiming an amnesty for those dacoits who have not 
added murder to their other crimes, and who, within a 
given period, surrender themselves to the mercy of the 
State. 


Some idea of the extent of the operations carried on by 
the dacoits of Eastern Gwalior and Bundelkhand may be 
formed from the fact that though, in an organized attack 
made on them in 1886, some sixty or seventy were taken 
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or killed, the crime was again almost as prevalent in the 
same districts in the beginning of 1888. 

If the smaller States of Bundelkhand are unwilling or 
unable to prevent their territories being made a refuge for 
these robber bands, they must be prepared to see the 
management of operations taken out of their hands, as has 
recently been done in the petty State of Khanyadhana. 

In other parts of Central India much, though by no 
means all, of the dacoity which still occurs is due to adven- 
turers from beyond the North-Western frontier of India, 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan, who, nominally wandering in 
search of employment, subsist really by ravaging the timid 
peasants and unprotected villages of Central India. 

A gang of this description was recently broken up in 
Bhopal. It was found to be working in concord with many 
of the Afghan employés of the State, who derived a hand- 
some addition to their pay from this source. 

Many of the gang were convicted ; others, against whom 
there was no conclusive evidence, as well as a number of 
their accomplices in the State police, were deported to their 
native Afghanistan, with a warning that return to Central 
India would invoive their imprisonment as vagrants. 

Measures for the deportation of these suspicious cha- 
racters have now been taken all over Central India, and we 
may hope that in a few years dacoity will, with the 
energetic measures now being taken, be suppressed. 
When it is so, crime will not be more prevalent in this 
province than in British territory. Besides the introduction 
of railways, already mentioned, much has been done by the 
British Government in extending metalled roads over a 
country which, without them, is impassable for wheeled 


traffic during five months of the year. 

From the States, as a rule, but little assistance has been 
received, and the advantage to trade from many of these 
roads was, up till 1887, partially nullified by the heavy 
transit duties levied by almost every State through which 
they passed. Some of them, it is true, such as the great 
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road from Agra to Bombay, have long been free trade 
routes; but as the goods had to pay transit duties before 
they reached, or after they left, the main roads, trade was 
still seriously hampered. 

The battle for the removal of these most obnoxious 
duties has been a long and severe one, lasting just thirty 
years. It was not till 1886 that, on the death of the two 
great Mahratta chiefs, Sindhia and Holkar, transit duties 
were finally abolished in their territories, by the Council of 
Regency at Gwalior and by the present Maharaja Holkar 
at Indore. 

Their example was immediately followed by the Begum 
of Bhopal, and, on the occasion of Her Majesty's Jubilee, 
the few remaining States which still levied them consented 
to forego, for ever, their collection of transit dues on goods 
not breaking bulk in their territory. 

Some States still levy both import and export duties, 
and there is always a danger of these becoming transit 
duties unless carefully watched. But, to have obtained the 
formal abolition of all transit dues and taxes is a triumph 
for commercial progress, the value of which cannot be 
exaggerated. 

By such general improvements, which would never 
have been carried out without the active intervention and 
benevolent mediation of the supreme power, a good and 
solid foundation on which to base the efforts of individual 
States has been laid. 

It must always be remembered that the States of 
Central India, some seventy in number, vary in importance 
from Gwalior, with a revenue of a million and a_ half 
sterling, to the petty fragments of some of the old Rajput 
States, with a revenue of but a few hundred pounds. In 
the greater States alone can we expect the standard of our 
own provinces to be approached. It is futile to hope that a 
small country gentleman, dignified though he be with the 
name of chief, can rule his estate on other than patriarchal 
principles. 
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But if we can succeed in inducing the larger States, down 
to those producing a revenue of £40,000 or £50,000 a 
year, to adopt good laws, a simple judicial and revenue 
system, and to carry out other improvements in proportion 
to their means, we may well be content to leave the 
smaller estates to be governed on the old patriarchal system 
and to draw what advantages they can from the improve- 
ments effected by their richer neighbours. Even these 
smaller States can assist in the good work of opening out 
the country, by facilitating the operations of others in 
such matters as the cession of land for roads or railways. 

Now that we have done what we can to assist in the 
general development of the country by roads, railways, 
telegraphs, and by freeing trade from transit duties, we 
must look to the States themselves to carry on the good 
work. But our responsibility by no means ends with the 
impulse which we have imparted to improvement. 

As in the case of Gwalior, we are frequently, during 
minorities, in a position which renders us, practically, re- 
sponsible for the entire progress of a State. 

In other cases, where there is no minority, but where 
the education of his heir has been confided to us by a chief, 
we are morally responsible for his training, and for turning 
out a ruler who will be willing to work for the good of his 
people, and not seek merely the gratification of his own 
desires. 

There is a less satisfactory class of cases in which, owing 
to the extravagance or misgovernment of a prince, the 
Supreme Government has been driven to the extreme step, 
one which it always takes with reluctance, of putting aside 
the chief and assuming the administration, in order to save 
the ruler from bankruptcy or his subjects from oppression. 

Reluctant as the Government always is to take these 
extreme measures, it has recently been obliged to do so in 
several instances, and amongst them in the small States of 
Jhallawar and of Dewas. In a more notable instance, 
Bhopal, the ruler was called upon to banish from power the 
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author of the misgovernment complained of, and she has 
not only complied with the demand, but has gone beyond 
it, by appointing, as her minister, a European officer of 
great experience, trained in a British province. The 
greater States have often presumed too far on the reluctance 
of Government to adopt these strong means. They will, 
it is to be hoped, now realize that the situation has vastly 
changed in the last thirty or forty years. 

When Malwa was first pacified and rescued from 
anarchy and civil war, its people were glad to accept any 
rude form of Government, which could scarcely fail to be 
some improvement on the “ Times of trouble.” The British 
Government itself was too busy elsewhere to interfere, 
except in cases of glaring tyranny. 

Now all this is changed, and the Government cannot 
conscientiously tolerate a tyrannical procedure, neglecting 
and oppressing the people, merely because the ruler is too 
indolent or two vicious to govern properly. 

In such cases the Government has a right to interfere in 
the internal affairs of any feudatory State. It is a right 
exercised unwillingly, and only as a last resource, but there 
is more than one chief who would do well to remember that 
there is a limit beyond which patience cannot be stretched, 
and that it is not the habit of the British Government, in 
the administration of justice, to draw distinctions in 
favour of the powerful as compared with the weak. 

Let us now see what use is being made of the oppor- 
tunities which fortune has afforded us, for the second time 
in a period of seventy years. 

In Gwalior we have, for nearly two years, been re- 
sponsible for the general direction of affairs. 

When the late Maharaja Sindhia died, his State was in 
scarcely better plight than was Rewah, when it was handed 
over to our superintendence. 

The expenditure on public works was practically nothing, 
proper courts of justice were non-existent, and such courts as 
there were, were congested with the arrears of many years, 
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both on the civil and criminal sides. There was no separa- 
tion between the judicial and the executive, and judicial 
powers were generally and freely used by corrupt police 
and revenue officials for their own ends. Education was 
absolutely neglected, hospitals and dispensaries were few, 
and what there were had only been constructed and 
endowed by the late Maharaja after years of pressure 
and importunity by the Resident and the Governor- 
General’s agent. 

The land revenue assessment, especially in the North- 
Eastern Districts, was excessive, and its harshness was 
aggravated by the impossibility of exporting produce 
from a country impassable for want of roads. 

The revenue of the State was far in excess of the 
expenditure, even inclusive of that on the Maharaja's 
favourite toy, his army. 

The officials were underpaid, and had no pension to 
look forward to; consequently they supplemented their 
scanty pay by corrupt means. 

The surplus revenue, instead of being either expended 
on improving the country or profitably invested, was 
hidden away year by year in useless hoards. To such 
an extent was this mania for hoarding carried that the 
Maharaja actually borrowed from the Government of 
India a sum of fifty lakhs of rupees, at a time when he 
must have had several millions sterling lying useless in 
his vauits, and when the current revenue was more than 
sufficient to cover the extra famine charges, the pretext 
on which the loan was asked. 

Immediately on the installation of the new Govern- 
ment, measures were taken for organizing a Department 
of Public Works, for which there were absolutely no 
materials at hand in the State, An English engineer, 
who had already had large experience under similar 
circumstances, though on a smaller scale, in Rewah, was 
placed at the head of the new department, to work 
directly under the Council. Other engineers, European 
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and Native, were engaged, a proper system of accounts 
was started, and plans were prepared for numerous works 
of public utility. The construction of metalled roads was 
at once undertaken in tracts where the price of agricultural 
produce was nominal, owing to the impossibility of moving it 
to the markets, or to the railway. A fine hospital and a col- 
lege were planned, and have been commenced at the capital. 

A new palace has been begun at Ujjain, with the 
double object of enabling the young Maharaja to enjoy, 
during the hot season, the comparatively temperate climate 
of Malwa, and of facilitating periodical visits to the most 
fertile part of his dominions, where his father was scarcely 
ever seen. Numerous roads, dispensaries, and schools, police 
and civil buildings, are under construction all over the coun- 
try, and the Council are fully prepared, should it be found 
advantageous or profitable, to introduce light railways, as 
feeders to the main lines. Measures were also at once 
taken for the entire separation of the judicial from the 
executive branch, and for the establishment of civil and 
criminal courts, with definite powers and proper procedure, 
in all parts of the country. 

A Mahratta gentleman, an able administrator and 
lawyer, whose large experience of Native States is a 
guarantee that he will not attempt to overload the courts 
with useless technicalities, has been placed at the head of 
this department as chief justice and judicial secretary. 
He is now engaged in organizing the courts in accordance 
with a scheme prepared, in consultation with him, by the 
British authorities and the Council of Regency. 

To these reforms there has naturally been offered a 
strenuous opposition by the revenue officers and others, 
who felt that, with their judicial powers, they were losing 
their most powerful engine of oppression and extortion. 

The salaries, not only of these men, but also of the 
judges and magistrates, have now been fixed on a scale 


which no longer leaves open to them the plea of necessity. 
The police is being, rapidly reorganized, free use being 
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made in this, as in other departments, of good local material 
wherever available. The revenue assessment of the North- 
Eastern districts is being readjusted, and, where necessary, 
reduced, under a native officer of large experience. Similar 
measures will shortly be undertaken in Malwa. 

The great hoards, amounting to many millions sterling, 
which had been amassed by the late Maharaja have been 
unearthed, and from them a loan of three and a half crores 
of rupees has been made to the Government of India, the 
balance of whose loan of fifty lakhs, already mentioned, 
has also been discharged. This loan to Government has 
been the subject of some adverse criticism in the ill-informed 
portion of the vernacular press. 

It has been said that the money, instead of being lent, 
should have been expended on improvements in the State. 
The baselessness of this argument will be apparent when it 
is remembered that the loan itself brings in an annual 
income of fourteen lakhs, and that there is already a large 
surplus revenue which cannot be economically expended, 
with the administrative means available. It is probable 
that the annual expenditure on Public \Vorks will not be 
less than twenty to thirty lakhs. This is far more than is 
expended on ordinary works in any equal area of British 
territory, and an attempt to spend more rapidly would 
certainly end in bad work and heavy loss. Gwalior then 
is in a fair way to thorough and complete re-organization, 
and we may well hope that, when the reins of government 
are handed over to the young Maharaja, on his attaining 
his majority some ten years hence, he will find himself, like 
the Maharaja of Mysore, the ruler of a State whose prosperity 
and wealth will compare very favourably with British terri- 
tories, and of a contented and peaceable people. 

The most gratifying circumstance connected with reform 
in Gwalior is that, although the initative of British officials 
naturally counts for much, the Council of Regency, headed 
by its wise and experienced President, Sir Ganpat Rao, has 
thrown itself into the work of improvement and reform with 
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a cordial and intelligent enthusiasm, and is working with 
ability and success. 

In the other great Mahratta State, Indore, there has, 
too, been a change of ruler ; but, the new chief not being a 
minor, the direct influence of the British Government is far 
less than in Gwalior. 

The late Maharaja Holkar, like Sindhia, loved his 
hoards, which, however, he was less inclined to let lie idle. 
A shrewd man of business, he too frequently allowed his 
cupidity to blind him to really profitable measures. His 
revenue settlements were calculated to bring in sums not 
half of which could in practice be collected. On public 
works of utility, on roads, on dispensaries, and on every 
expenditure that did not produce an immediate and direct 
return, his views and Sindhia’s were entirely in accord. 
There was a certain amount of regularity and system in the 
Indore administration which did not exist in (Gwalior, 
but on the almost simultaneous death of the two princes 
there was but little to choose between the depressed and 
poverty-stricken condition of their people. The first act of 
the present Maharaja Holkar was a wise and generous 
one—the abolition of transit duties, a measure of the 
advantage of which it had always been impossible to con- 
vince his father. Not long after his succession, he secured 
the services of Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao, an upright 
and honourable gentleman of enlightened views, whose 
experience both of British administration and of the Indore 
State, where he had before been Minister, was very ex- 
tensive. 

Had the Maharaja seen fit to confide extensive powers 
to this excellent Minister, it might fairly have been hoped 
that, in the two past years, Indore would have made as rapid 
strides as Gwalior has done. But he has not done so, and 
it must be regretfully recorded that, notwithstanding the 
Maharaja's professed good intentions and the Minister’s real 
anxiety to advance, little or nothing has been effected, and 
the Dewan has, after long and fruitless efforts at reform, 
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been compelled to resign an ungrateful and hopeless 
task. 

In Bhopal, the only Mahomedan State of much import- 
ance in Central India, and the second in rank in the whole 
of India, matters are progressing more satisfactorily. 

Colonel Ward, the Begum’s English Minister, with Her 
Highness’ generous support, has, in less than two years, 
carried out many admirable reforms. 

The judicial staff has been properly organized, and its 
personnel improved ; the excessive revenue assessment is 
being reduced; the police has been re-modelled, and its 
corrupt officials dismissed or punished ; the mode of levying 
customs dues has been revised, and something has been 
done towards improving communications by metalled roads. 

With Colonel Ward at the head of affairs there is no 
need to fear any lack of the will and energy necessary to 
bring Bhopal up to the level of the adjoining Central Pro- 
vinces. 

The only other State of importance in Malwa, at pre- 
sent under direct management, is the small principality of 
Dewas, which has been taken over from its chief to save it 
from the bankruptcy and ruin into which his extravagance 
was rapidly dragging it. Its revenue barely reaches four 
lakhs of rupees, and, with the heavy debts which have been 
incurred by the Raja, it must be many years before any 
considerable outlay on much needed improvements can 
be afforded. 

The State of Rutlam is of more importance. For 
many years, during the minority of the Raja, it was under 
management, and its administration is as good as we can 
well expect in a small State, whose resources will not admit 
of the comparatively elaborate machinery which is possible 
in Gwalior, Indore, or Bhopal. The Raja himself, a 
thorough Rajput gentleman, a man of honourable and gentle 
disposition, and of much intelligence, is, so far, perhaps the 
best product, in Central India, of our educational experi- 
ments. 
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To sum up the results of thirty years of British supre- 
macy in Central India, since 1858: the country generally 
has been opened out by railways and roads; trade has 
been freed from odious restrictions; education has been 
encouraged, anda central college for the training of young 
chiefs and nobles has been opened at Indore. 

If some of our experiments in education have been 
failures, we may at least hope that they will serve to point 
out the pitfalls to be avoided, and that, with them before 
our eyes, we shall attain success with the Maharajas of 
Gwalior and Rewah. 

Our later opportunities for improving the country we 
cannot be said to have neglected ; and we can point with 
satisfaction to what has been, and is still being, done in 
Gwalior, Bhopal, Rewah, Charkhari, and Rutlam. 

When the second forty years from 1818 has elapsed, 
we shall be on the point of handing over to its young chief 
the most important of the Central Indian States, and one of 
the most important in all India. We have every reason to 
hope that it will be then on a level, in prosperity and order, 
with our own provinces. Bhopal, if the present adminis- 
tration continues as it has begun, should be little, if at all, 
behind. Rewah and Rutlam are already flourishing in pro- 
portion to their position. The only great State over which 
some uncertainty still rests is Indore; and here it can only be 
a question of time till the State begins to follow the example 
set by Gwalior. With Gwalior thoroughly well organized 
and ruled, as we may hope, by a young man of good edu- 
cation and enlightened views; with the States next in 
importance following Gwalior’s lead; with Rewah and 
Charkhari as examples set up for the imitation of the 
Rajput States, and with the general improvements which 
have already been commenced or effected, the Government 
may well hope and expect to obtain, in 1898, a less 
equivocal verdict than that given forty years before. 

F, Lorarne PETER. 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL. 


Tue Council of the Secretary of State for India is the 
object of criticism on different grounds, and from two very 
different quarters. Reformers in England, those particu- 
larly who consider themselves the special friends of the 
natives of India, hold it to be a kind of essence of bureau- 
cracy, and as such to be of its nature opposed to all reform 
and liberal progress. Some, again, among the Indian 
services, including many of the younger and more eager 
spirits, and the portion of the English press of that country 
which is most influenced by them, represent the Council as 
composed of “old fogies,’ who act merely as a drag on 
good administration, and who check the improvements 
which the Indian Governments, if left alone, would of 
themselves effect. 

The difference between these views is obvious, though 
it often happens that on particular questions those who 
hold them write in condemnation of the supposed action of 
the Council. Before inquiring what foundation there is for 
both or either of these opinions, it may be well to explain 
briefly the origin and functions of the Council, a subject 
which is not very clear, and on which there exists a good 
deal of misapprehension. 

When, in 1858, it was determined to transfer the direct 
government of India from the Company to the Crown, the 
necessity was universally acknowledged of providing the new 
Secretary of State, or other high parliamentary official at 
the head of the London department in which, ex postulazz, 
the government of India (subject, of course, to the control 
of Parliament) was finally to be vested, with the means of 
availing himself of that knowledge and experience of India 
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and her administration which the Court of Directors had 
previously supplied. By the first of the Bills, that of Lord 
Palmerston, which were introduced in the House of Com- 
mons for effecting the change of system, the Home 
Government of India was to be vested in a president and 
eight councillors, the final determination of each question 
resting with the president alone, except that, without the 
concurrence of at least a moiety of his Council, he could 
throw no new charge on the Indian revenues, nor create 
any new office—points on which the House of Commons of 
the day showed itself throughout these discussions especially 
jealous. 

A change of Ministry having occurred, the new Govern- 
ment, that of Lord Derby, introduced a second Bill, by 
which a Secretary of State was to be appointed with a 
Council of eighteen members, consultative merely, since the 
Secretary of State, though obliged to hear the advice of his 
Council, was in no case bound to follow it. This Bill having 
been withdrawn, the House determined to proceed by way 
of resolutions, and the Bill founded on those resolutions 


which finally passed, created a Secretary of State and 


Council of fifteen members. As drafted, the Bill made the 
Council purely consultative. According to the explanation, 
on its second reading, of Lord Stanley, the minister in 
charge, the object was that the Council should have a moral 
influence and control, but that the decision of the Secretary 
of State should be final on all matters, the Cabinet being of 
opinion that any control given by the Council being em- 
powered to refuse its assent to proposed expenditure would 
be illusory, and that a more real and effectual check on the 
Minister would consist in the necessity of his consulting his 
Council, in their power of protest, and in the submission 
to Parliament of the Indian accounts. The Council was 
therefore, under the direction of the Secretary of State, to 
conduct the Home business of the Government of India 
(which was declared to be the same as that previously 
conducted by the East India Company and the Board of 
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Control, alone or jointly) ; it was to be divided into com- 
mittees for the more convenient transaction of this business; 
all communications to be sent to India (with an exception, 
that of the secret correspondence noticed below) were to be 
submitted to, and might be discussed by the Council ; and 
any member might demand that his opinion and the reasons 
for it should be recorded. But the view of the Secretary 
of State, even if at variance with that of the majority, or of 
the whole of his Council, was in the end to prevail, nor was 
his ultimate authority limited, financially, or otherwise, by 
a vote of Council. 

The House of Commons, however, as has before been 
observed, was jealous of the practically uncontrolled power 
which this Bill gave to the Secretary of State, and the 
subsequent discussions showed, as Lord Stanley admitted, 
the necessity of providing some further security against 
financial abuses. Hence the Act, as finally passed, con- 
tains provisions which materially limit the power of the 
Secretary of State in different directions. In the first 
place, the Indian revenues cannot—urgent necessity, such 
as that of preventing invasion, being excepted—be applied 
to defray the cost of military operations beyond the frontiers 
of India without the consent of Parliament. Secondly, the 
expenditure of the revenues of India is subjected to the 
control of the Secretary of State 2x Counci/, and no grant 
or appropriation of any part of such revenues can be made 
without the concurrence of a majority of Council. On the 
other hand, there are provisions intended to prevent any 
undue interference on the part of the Council, obstruction, 
or inconvenient delay. The Secretary of State may send 
to India, without consulting his Council, any orders (except 
instructions dealing expressly with finance, which still re- 
quire the concurrence of a majority of Council) which 
before the passing of the Act might have been sent by the 
Board of Control through the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, z.¢., on matters relating to war or peace, 
and to negotiations with native states, and the policy to be 
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pursued regarding them. And in any case of urgency the 
Secretary of State may act alone, but the Council must be 
at once informed. 

The exact effect of the limitations on the power of the 
Secretary of State—whether of Parliament, in matters 
military, or of his Council in matters financial—is not very 
clear,and, as is well known, considerable differences of opinion 
have arisen from time to time regarding them. It is not, 
however, necessary for my present purpose to discuss these 
questions. I need only point out that the Act of 1858 was 
intended by the Legislature to secure three special objects. 
First, to prevent undue, too minute, or too frequent, inter- 
ference with the Government in India on the part of the 
Home Government. I have not space to dwell on this 
point, and must only state that, both formally and prac- 
tically, the inception of almost all matters which relate to 
India as distinct from Home administration rests in the 
Indian Government, the power of the Secretary of State as 
regards them is almost entirely that of criticism or negation. 
Next, to ensure thorough responsibility to Parliament of the 
Secretary of State, in whom rests the initiation in this 
country of all measures, or, more commonly, their accept- 
ance if initiated in India, including financial measures ; 
who has large powers of dealing on his own responsibility 
with matters involving urgency, and to whom alone are re- 
served questions of /a haute politique ; of political, in the 
Indian sense, as distinguished from legislative or adminis- 
trative importance. Finally, to ensure that the Secretary 
of State shall, on all subjects not strictly political, avail him- 
self of the knowledge and experience of his Council, and in 
financial matters give it complete control. 

The powers thus reserved to the Council by Statute 
are, it will be seen, real and considerable. But (as was 
pointed out several years ago by one of the greatest men 
who ever sat in Council, Sir H. Maine, whose untimely 
loss must be deplored by India even more than by the rest 
of the Empire) the chief power of that body is almost 
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independent of any authority vested in it by law; it is 
simply the power of knowledge and experience in a mass 
of subjects of the greatest extent, and of the utmost 
difficulty, complexity, and technicality. Criticism of the 
Council almost always proceeds from those whose real or 
fancied knowledge has led them to conclusions opposed to 
those which the Council is supposed to have adopted, and 
refers to the subjects of such difference. In such cases it 
is obvious, the question is really not one of the utility of a 
Council, but of the fact whether the Council existing at a 
particular time supplies the minister with the most authori- 
tative experience on a particular subject of a great num- 
ber of subjects. 

But before further examining this point, it may be per- 
mitted to one who, though never a member of the Council, 
was for several years intimately connected with it and with 
successive ministers, to touch on another question, that of 
the actual relations of the Council with the Secretary of 
State. It is quite true that, as the Secretary of State 
might, if he chose, avail himself of some provisions of the 
law to over-ride the opinion of his Council, so the Council 
might take advantage of other provisions to thwart the 
policy of the Minister. My own experience is that any- 
thing of the sort very seldom, if ever, occurs. Minister 
and Council are all men of business, and are not subject to 
the party influences which create friction ; the Secretary of 
State is glad to avail himself of the experience of his 
Councillors ; the latter, who feel that their opinions will be 
fully and fairly considered, are ready in the last resort to 
defer to the views of the minister. 

I now proceed to examine some of the arguments most 
commonly urged against the utility of the Indian Council. 
It is pointed out, with perfect truth, how vast is the conti- 
nent of India; how widely its various provinces differ ; 
how misleading is experience of one part of the country in 
dealing with another. But no one ever alleged, as is im- 
plied, that a few years’ residence somewhere in India fits 2 
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man to take part in the government of the whole country. 
The real plea is a very different one, that personal know- 
ledge of India in some shape is necessary for her adminis- 
tration. The futility of what is really an argument for 
ignorance—that no one knows all about India, therefore 
his knowing nothing makes no difference in his capacity 
for her rule—becomes at once obvious if it is applied to 
other subjects. No man knows all about law, but we do 
not therefore make a man a judge who never read Black- 
stone; no man knows all languages, yet acquaintance with 
French is essential to a diplomatist. But, in fact, the con- 
siderations mentioned above make in favour of the principle 
of the Council. Its constitution is intended to secure that 
the Minister shall be able to avail himself of personal 
knowledge and practical experience, not only of India as a 
whole, but of each of her principal provinces, and of each 
of the main branches of her administration. With the 
exception of one or two members selected for financial 
or mercantile knowledge in general, the Council consists 
of men who have been eminent in different capacities in 
various parts of India, and who often have widened their 
special knowledge subsequently as members of the Indian 
supreme government. Thus, in my time at the India 
Office, Sir F. Halliday and Sir A. Eden had special 
knowledge of Bengal and the latter of Burma; Mr. 
Drummond and Sir W. Muir of the North-West Pro- 
vinces ; Sir Robert Montgomery and Sir H. Davies of the 
Punjab; Sir R. Dalyell of Madras; Sir Barrow Ellis of 
Bombay ; Sir E. Perry and Sir H. Maine were particularly 
acquainted with Indian law and legislation ; Sir W. Muir 
and Sir J. Strachey with finance ; Sir H. Norman, Sir P. 
Lumsden, and General Foster with military affairs ; 
General Strachey and Col. Yule with Public Works ; Sir 
H. Rawlinson with political history; Mr. Cassels and Mr. 
Bullen Smith with Indian trade and commerce. 

I may be excused for adding that among these names 
are several with an European reputation in literature, 
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science, archeological, and historical research, and kindred 
subjects, who must preserve the Council from the reproach 
of being composed of men whose only title to respect is 
official.* All of this knowledge it is true, is not of the 
latest date. Sir A. Eden, when he joined the Council, 
knew the Bengal of the present ; Sir F. Halliday, the 
Bengal of a quarter of a century before. But experience to 
be of value to the Secretary of State should be not merely 
“experience of the day.” Of all countries India is the 
most conservative ; is that in which tradition and the past 
have the greatest weight, and the Minister ought to have at 
hand knowledge not only of existing facts, but of what has 
gone before and produced them. It is sudden changes of 
policy made in ignorance of the reasons and effects of past 
policy, which India has most to fear—and this is readily 
enough admitted in cases where the view of the critic 
happens to agree with the conclusions of experience. The 
very persons, for instance, who assume that Lord Ripon’s 
schemes for “local self-government” which were questioned 
by many of the highest Indian authorities, were obviously 
the right ones, and that the opposition to them was pure 
bureaucratic obstruction, denounce Lord Lytton for think- 
ing that he knew better on the frontier question than Lord 
Lawrence, the old Indian. 

But, it is argued, it would be sufficient that the 
Secretary of State should be aided by a competent staff, z.2., 
by efficient heads of departments selected from the Indian 
services. But the administration of India is full of many- 
sided problems. The abler the head of a department, the 
more sure he is to hold strong views of his own on such of 
these problems as relate to his own department, and these 
views alone would then be urged on the Minister. What 


* Of those whom I have here mentioned, with most of whom I was 
once in constant intercourse and held, I am pleased to think, close and 
friendly relations, personal and official, the greater number have passed 
away from the Council, some by retirement, many by a death sometimes 
premature, often fulfilled with years and honour, Their successors have 
similar qualifications, 
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the Secretary of State needs—who, from his parliamentary 
position cannot have special knowledge, though his 
pelitical training and general grasp of affairs eminently 
qualify him to decide between conflicting views—is a body 
of advisers among whom all sides of a question are sure tc 
be adequately represented to him. An English judge usually 
decides admirably on all sorts of questions—of science, 
trade, manufactures, and the like—of which he personally 
knows little or nothing. He does so because both sides of 
a case are fully laid before him ; he would not be able to do 
so if he could consult only a single expert. 

The English reformers appear to expect that, if the 
Council were abolished, the House of Commons would take 
a larger and more direct share in Indian government, and 
that this would tend to improve the latter. But—not to 
urge how unfit is the House to control a distant, complex, 
and difficult administration—Parliament, “a weary Titan, 
staggering beneath the too vast orb of its fate” is, by the 
confession of its greatest members, already so overburdened 
with work that it cannot deal adequately with innumerable 
subjects which come, or ought to come, before it. What 
chance is there that it would master a mass of details of the 
most complicated and unintelligible kind? I should expect 
the result to be that, save where some personal interests are 
concerned, Parliament would decline to exercise its super- 
vision, and the Secretary of State would be left to do the 
best he could with the aid of that permanent staff, which, 
in other departments of the State, is now so severely 
criticized, and of the gratuitous advice which, it is truly 
said, he can get in any quantity from the outside. | 
conceive that Lord Cross or Lord Kimberley would feel 
somewhat at a loss if they had to depend for counsel on 
Babu Lal Mohun Ghose and Mr. Atkins; on the “ Eng: 
lishman” and the “Amrita Bazaar Patrika ;” on the 
Planters Association and the Indian National Congress. 

The teaching of history, I think, will be found not to 
support the plea for ignorance. Most of what are now 
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thought the greatest blunders in Indian administration were 
made by English statesmen in disregard of the advice of 
the Indian “ bureaucracy.” 

Warren Hastings wished to protect the Bengal Ryots 
against the zemindars; he failed from the opposition of 
Sir P. Francis. Lord Cornwallis introduced the Permanent 
Settlement which he did against the advice of Mr. Shore. 
Lord W. Bentinck rejected the principle of “judicial 
rents” in the North-West Provinces which was advocated 
by Mr. Bird. Lord Auckland engaged in the first Afghan 
War in opposition to the strong feeling of at least a very 
numerous party among the “ bureaucracy,” and the same 
may be said of the second war. The amalgamation of the 
armies, and the creation of the Staff Corps, which are now 
very generally thought costly blunders, were carried out by 
the Ministry and Parliament of the day in opposition to 
the almost universal views of the Indian Military and Civil 
Services. And, to give one more instance, the Mutiny of - 
1857, which is often attributed to the ignorance or incapacity 
of the Indian experts, was probably—though I think it was 
sure to have happened sooner or later under whatever 
policy—immediately due, more than to anything else, to the 
annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, which was his own, 
and was, notwithstanding the immense influence of his 
commanding genius, very generally disapproved by the 
“bureaucracy.” 

It is very commonly alleged or implied, by both its 
English and its Indian critics, that the high officials who 
form the bulk of the Council were from their position while 
in India far removed from the population, knew little of 
their wants, wishes, and feelings, and, in short, were not in 
touch with them, and that therefore the Council fails to 
supply the Minister with just the kind of knowledge which 
would be to him most valuable. 

It is forgotten that Lieutenant-Governors and Members 
of the Indian Government have invariably risen by dis- 
tinguishing themselves in those subordinate positions which 
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bring them into direct contact with the masses of the 
people, and that the experience thus acquired is, as every 
Indian official will admit, invaluable in their subsequent 
career. It is quite true that junior civilians, especially the 
vainer and shallower sort, are ready enough to point out the 
failings of their superiors, and are eager to correct the short- 
comings which are inevitable inevery government. They by 
no means, as is suggested, postpone this ambition to their 
private advantage as they get older, but they begin to 
learn that it is not wise to pull down your house every 
time a fire smokes; that it is generally better to get the 
chimney swept or the grate mended, or perhaps to change 
your housemaid. To assert that a young official’s prospect 
of rising in his profession depends on his refraining from all 
criticism of the system of which he isa part is inaccurate 
and unjust, both to the services and to the governments. 

It has always been a tradition of Indian administration 
to encourage the fullest and freest criticism of the policy 
and measures of government, which is not inconsistent with 
loyalty in carrying out orders once given. Such criticism 
has often been carried to an extent which would never 
have been tolerated in an English department of the State, 
and, if honest and able, has frequently led to the rapid 
promotion of the critic, sometimes to his being selected to 
carry out the views which he has successfully urged. 

But the truth is that the people in England or in India, 
who advocate most warmly the “liberty of prophesying ” 
in general, are apt to support it in particular only when the 
criticism is in the direction of their own views. Few sub- 
jects, for instance, have ever given rise within the services 
to views more divergent or more warmly expressed than 
Lord Ripon’s policy of, so-called, ‘local self-government.” 
His government, I believe, really desired to learn the 
opinions of their servants on this topic, and it would, I 
think, be impossible to point to a single instance of a man’s 
advancement being interfered with on account of his con- 
victions ; on the contrary, I could mention several instances 
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of the special promotion of those who had expressed them- 
selves most forcibly either in support of, or in opposition 
to, these measures. But it was common enough for the 
Viceroy to be called on, by his outside supporters, to mark 
his displeasure with those who, it was said, set themselves 
in opposition to his beneficent policy. 

The fact is that the Indian services, which must have 
some of the faults or failings of a bureaucracy, have, 
among others, one pre-eminent merit. They know their 
very difficult business exceedingly well, and it is accord- 
ingly proposed, by abolishing the Council, to deprive the 
Secretary of State of the advantage of this knowledge. 
Such a step, I am sure, would lead to results very different 
from those anticipated by its advocates, whether in Eng- 
land or in India. As regards those who assail the Council 
from the point of view of the services in India, I need 
hardly insist on this. The very criticisms directed against 
it from the opposite position sufficiently prove my accu- 
racy, since they are to the effect that it is, not too little, but 
too much in sympathy with the administration in India. 
Those officials of our Eastern Empire who now complain 
of the real or fancied interference of Council with measures 
on which they have set their hearts, should consider 
whether interference would not be more frequent, and less 
founded on knowledge, if there were no body, influential at 
once by its legal position and by its practical experience, 
to stand between the Indian Government and an ill- 
instructed English opinion. 

Nor, in my judgment, are the hopes of its English 
opponents less likely to be disappointed by the abolition of 
the Council. 

I may point out one of the numerous instances in 
which this will probably be the case. While British 
and native reformers are mostly at one in advocating the 
extension of national and local self-government in India, 
and in representing the dull official obstruction of the 
Council as one great obstacle to so great a reform, the 
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English Liberal holds that the measures of development 
and progress, which would follow on the abolition of that 
body, would promote the consumption of British manufac- 
tures in the East (not that this has not increased consider- 
ably in the last half-century), and would lead to the general 
enforcement of the scientific sanitation, to the absence of 
which he points as a blot on Indian administration. But 
nothing is more certain than that a government directed by 
native opinion—which now believes that India is ruled in 
the interest of Lancashire rather than in her own—would 
raise a revenue by the protective taxation of British 
imports, and that local bodies—witness the Calcutta and 
many other municipalities—would refuse to be taxed for 
Sanitary purposes. On these, as on many other subjects, 
the British and the native views are directly at variance. 
Should Native influence become dominant in the govern- 
ment of India on the removal of the Council, that body 
would soon be lamented in England, as having secured 
free trade, and having at least encouraged sanitation; 
while, should the reverse be the case, the natives would 
equally regret it as having intervened between them and 
the full flood of British interests and modern fads. 

There is no doubt that the Council does, to a certain 
extent, act as a check on the Secretary of State ; its special 
utility in this direction—since all agree that India should 
not be governed from an English party point of view—is 
to secure a continuity of policy in the India Office, which 
would otherwise be endangered by the alternation of 
Ministers from opposite sides of the Houses of Parliament. 
Putting this function on one side, I am not of opinion that 
the Council is apt to urge its own views too strongly on 
the Minister, to oppose its own convictions or prejudices 
to measures desired by him. It usually errs, if at all, I 
think, in the opposite direction, by refraining from pressing 
the advice which its experience furnishes. To make this 
clear, I will, in conclusion, describe briefly the routine of 
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The Council, “ for the more convenient transaction of 
business,” is divided into several committees, each dealing 
primarily with one special branch of the affairs of India— 
the financial, the military, the public works, the commercial, 
&c., and composed of the four or five members who are 
most conversant with that branch. The office itself (or 
rather the correspondence side of it—that which disposes 
of communications from or to India) is similarly divided 
into departments, each of which deals with matters falling 
under one or more of these branches, and is in direct rela- 
tions with the corresponding committee. When a com- 
munication is received from India in the shape of a letter 
or despatch from a government there, it first goes—a brief 
summary of its contents having been made for the informa- 
tion of the Secretary of State—to the department to which 
its subject appertains. The head of this department, after, 
if necessary, ascertaining the information regarding it pos- 
sessed by any other department (for it constantly happens 
that a question primarily relating to one department, say 
the financial, has a close bearing on another department, 
such as the land revenue) makes a fréczs of the matter, in 
which he of course urges, with more or less force and 
ability, his own views on the subject, and drafts the despatch 
which he proposes should be sent in reply. These, with 
the other papers, he submits through the Under Secretary 
to the Secretary of State. The latter, if he disapproves 
the draft altogether, cancels it and sends it back, with an 
indication of his own views, to be re-drafted. Otherwise, 
with any modifications which he may see fit to make in the 
draft, he sends the papers on to the committee. The com- 
mittee, attended at their meeting, usually a weekly one, by 
the departmental chief, who furnishes them with any further 
information needed, consider the papers, and send them 
back to the Minister with any alterations in the draft they 
recommend or observations which may occur to them. He 
sometimes, if he differs from the committee, sends the 
papers back to be reconsidered, and occasionally himself 
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visits the committee for personal discussion of the business 
with its members. Whether or not this is the case, he 
finally sends on the papers, with or without remark of his 
own, to Council. They remain a certain time on the 
council-table for the perusal of those councillors who are 
not members of the committee, and then come on for dis- 
cussion by “the Secretary of State in Council.” If op- 
posed, or with any alterations which may be made in 
Council, the despatch goes out to India, or sometimes it is 
“recommitted ” to the committee for further consideration. 

A common objection to this system is that it is slow, 
since it involves under ordinary circumstances a delay of 
three weeks before a communication from India can be 
answered, and probably of a good deal more. I do not, 
however, lay stress on this. Few matters that come from 
India are urgent in the sense of needing instant decision ; 
it is usually of far more importance that they should be 
fully and maturely considered than that they should be 
immediately disposed of; and in the small proportion of 
cases where the ordinary routine would cause a delay really 
inconvenient, it must be the fault of the departmental head 
if he does not prevent this by adopting the course provided 
for cases of urgency. And the system has a great merit. 
As will have been observed, it ensures that every subject 
shall be fully considered by Council; that every councillor 
shall have an opportunity of forming and expressing his 
opinion on every communication to India; while, on the 
other hand, the responsibility of the Minister is fully pre- 
served, every proposal that comes before Council comes 
with his inception. 

The real objection, it seems to me, is that too great an 
initiative is thrown into the hands of the departmental 
chief, who is able first of all to urge his views, and who 
drafts the despatch in accordance with them. Conse- 
quently, if the Minister passes on the draft with his “im- 
primatur,” any criticism of the committee or of Council, 
must take at least the appearance of opposition to the 
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views of the Secretary of State personally. Hence, it is 
my experience, the committee, especially if not unanimous, 
is somewhat shy of making a recommendation directly 
at variance with anything in the draft despatch. They 
prefer to tone it down; their criticism is apt to be verbal 
rather than essential ; and, consequently, the despatch is 
sometimes weakened, not to its improvement, while some 
essential point on which the committee do not really 
concur with the draft is modified only in wording. 

It would not, of course, do for the committee to draft 
the despatch ; this. would be to give them the initiative, 
which is specially reserved to the Minister by law. But I 
have sometimes thought that a better system would be to 
defer the drafting of the despatch in important matters 
to a later stage, after the subject had been discussed in 
committee. 

The course would be somewhat as follows. The 
papers, including the departmental fréczs and any remarks 
of the Minister on it, would go to the committee with an 
expression of the desire of the Secretary of State that they 
would consider and advise him on certain specified points. 
For example, the ‘proposal from India is that the agrarian 
system of a certain province shall be altered in the direc- 
tion of tenant-right by means of certain changes, legislative 
and administrative. The queries of the Minister to the 
committee would be, whether any change is needed? 
whether, if so, it should be in the direction recommended ? 
if so, whether the particular steps recommended should be 
approved, or any other suggestion made. 

The committee, or its majority, would reply to each 
query categorically, having, of course the power of noticing 
any points omitted by the Minister. If their recommenda- 
tions were approved by the Secretary of State, the head 
of the department would draft the despatch accordingly, 
and it would go direct to Council where mere verbal altera- 
tions would be out of place. 


W. G. PEDDER. 


SOCIAL INTERCOURSE IN INDIA. 


A PERIODICAL discussion of this important, if hackneyed, 
subject is becoming quite a recognized necessity with 
‘Indian thinkers,” and the honour of the lead in the present 
discussion belongs to the learned Chief Justice of Hyder- 
abad, whose instructive letters on Indian topics have always 
commanded a very wide circle of readers. 

It is unquestionably true that for all practical purposes 
there is no social intercourse between the natives of 
India and Anglo-Indians. Barring official functions, 
and what are commonly known as “station festivities,” 
there is no “enjoyable intercourse” between the two 
classes, and unless brought together by business or duty, 
Indians and Anglo-Indians are practically strangers to each 
other. 

We will also admit that this estrangement between the 
two races, if perpetuated by prejudice on our part, and a 
want of tact on that of our Indian fellow-subjects, would 
be a source of political disappointment, and perhaps of 
political danger. We need not go the length to say that 
“the future success of British rule in India depends on a 
successful solution of this problem,” but it is nevertheless 
true that the administration of India cannot be a success 
for either her people or her British rulers if we fail to 
understand our Indian subjects, and they fail to appreciate 
our motives. We do not believe that the “clamour of 
the newspapers” and private heart-burnings” are due 
“entirely” to this estrangement, but it is certainly not pay- 
ing any compliment to our political sagacity to confess that 
we have not as yet drawn the sympathy of our Indian sub- 
jects, and that we are ever in danger of legislating for their 
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wants without a knowledge of their sentiments or feelings 
on the subject. By standing aloof, as we do, from the 
people of India, we may not ‘“‘ endanger the stability of our 
government,” but it can hardly be doubted that we lose 
thereby the advantage of their co-operation, and prepare 
the way for troubles and disappointments in our legislation. 
It is by no means an incorrect description of the fact, that 
“all attempts hitherto made towards a reconciliation through 
arguments ushered in the columns of newspapers,” have 
proved worse than a failure. 

We are said to be appealing to the loyalty of our Indian 
subjects through their selfish interest, but would it not have 
been more to our advantage if we could secure their loyalty 
by an appeal not only to their selfish interest, but also 
to their sympathy ? 

We do not doubt that the growth of social intercourse 
is retarded by a rgluctance on our part to accept the over- 
tures of fellowship made by our Indian fellow-subjects, but 
still we firmly believe that the future of this question is a 
hopeful one, and we shall therefore discuss it without any 
reservation, and we shall speak the whole truth as it appears 
tous. It is only the spirit of sensitive reserve in which 
the matter has been so often discussed that has led to such 
a large crop of anomalies and contradictions which both 
sides tacitly recognize but openly ignore. 

I shall first state the causes which have impeded the 
growth of social intercourse in India; I shall then divide 
the blame between the two sides, so far as each helps to 
maintain this breach, and lastly give the grounds on 
which I hold that the future of this question need not 
cause us any anxiety. 

While dwelling on the subject of our present remarks, 
our contemporary the S?7. Yames's Gazette quotes appro- 
vingly an opinion of Lady Hester Stanhope, that Orientals 
approve in their dealings with foreigners “an honest, open- 
hearted positive naval officer of the old school.” But we 
must bear in mind two facts which have much to say to the 
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wisdom of Lady Hester's opinion : firstly, the naval officer 
must be open-hearted and not overbearing ; and secondly, 
that the Orientals in question must not be natives of 
Bengal. 

The causes which have hitherto operated to create and 
maintain this unfortunate difference between our Indian 
fellow-subjects and Anglo-Indians are not far to seek, and 
though well known are not honestly avowed. We are 
told that “a simple explanation is impossible,” and such 
perhaps is the case, but it is possible to offer a satisfactory 
explanation, even if a complex one. ‘The difference of 
colour” has much to answer for for the present state of 
feelings between the two classes; and when this fact is 
associated with a subject race, it is an element of discord 
which is not easily allayed. It may be a childish prejudice 
which creates social ill will between two races for no other 
reason than that the one belongs to a fair and the other to 
a dark race, but it is the peculiar character of this prejudice 
which makes both the offender and the offended alike 
ready to forget its existence. The Anglo-Indian is 
apparently anxious to stand on a ground more capable of 
a closer inspection than the colour of his neighbour's skin ; 
while the offended Indian is better pleased to fly to 
causes more tangible for discussion and less galling to his 
feelings. 

Add to this difference of colour the difference of creed, of 
our habits of thought and our modes of living, and we shall 
then be able to appreciate the difficulty in the solution of a 
problem which our native friends are pleased to call “the 
most important of all which affects the stability of our 
government in India.” 

An Indian’s “ mode of eating and drinking” does not 
recommend itself to us, and men with whom we cannot 


eat and drink with pleasure cannot be “ pleasurable com- 
pany.” Oriental etiquette has its peculiar difficulties, and 
when its observance is forced on us by the weaker side, 
even if by an appeal to our feelings, the matter does 
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not become more palatable. These charges, which rest on 
personal grounds, are not pleasant for either side to plead 
guilty to; but, nevertheless, they are the most powerful of 
the causes of the evil which both sides deplore. Jt may 
be very offensive to recognize them, but they are part of 
the case, and cannot be disregarded in its discussion. They 
must be accepted as a natural, if not an agreeable explana- 
tion of the absence of social intercourse in India. The 
causes usually set forth are perhaps less offensive to the 
parties concerned, but they do not constitute the whole 
truth, and hence the anomalies and contradictions in which 
the discussion abounds. 

Thus we do not believe in one out of a hundred cases 
that the absence of social intercourse is due to “ engross- 
ment in official duties and want of leisure.” Those who 
know anything of this much “vexed question” must be 
aware that non-official Europeans are more punctilious in 
the matter of social intercourse than their official brethren ; 
and no man of Indian experience will for a moment accept 
the “engrossment” theory as affording even a_ partial 
explanation of the question. Another equally untenable 
ground is that which refers the evil to the incidents of the 
“ Pardah system,” but we forget that the question of 
‘social intercourse ” became remarkable as a political diffi- 
culty long before we noticed the “social exclusion of native 
women” as a grievance affecting us. Again, a writer ob- 
viously not strong in Indian experience observes that “ per- 
haps the real impediment to a closer and kindlier intercourse 
is the difficulty of being several things to several conditions 
of men; of being an adept in some three or four different 
ceremonials and a master of as many different styles of 
conversation.” It does not occur to us that we ever had 
to adopt one style of conversation with Sikhs, another with 
Hindus, and a third with Muhammadans; in fact we 
experience some difficulty in catching the writer's meaning, 
and feel some doubt as to whether this argument was put 
forward in earnest. Lastly, we beg to draw the reader’s 
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attention to the speculation which has led the Chief Justice 
of Hyderabad to hold, that the want of social intercourse 
between Indians and Anglo-Indians is due to a hope on 
our part to stamp out the Indian from India, as we are sup- 
posed to have done with the aborigines of the countries 
we have colonized; 1 only quote this curious statement 
to show what mistakes may be committed by the best of 
us when we only speak half of a truth and try to make 
up the balance by the working of our inner consciousness. 

In determining the share of blame which may be 
allotted to each side for their present unsatisfactory relation 
to each other, we can hardly make a mistake if we hold 
both equally guilty. But if overtures of amity can be made 
without any fear of humiliation or the imputation of undig- 
nified motive, they must come from the Anglo-Indians as 
from the stronger side. 

Englishmen must endeavour to rid themselves of the 
prejudices to which we have drawn their attention ; they 
may be natural under the circumstances, but still they are 
prejudices, and must be deprecated. Few will deny that 
in exceptional cases they have been overcome, and it should 
therefore be our aim so to shape our conduct that these 
exceptions may multiply. Education is now, more than 
ever, being directed to the formation of character, and as 
this object is more extensively secured the evils which arise 
from the prejudices complained of will be reduced to a 
satisfactory minimum. The practice of treating all natives 
alike—a fruitful source of complaint with our Indian friends 
—is reprehensible, and argues want of discretion on our 
part. That no natives should be admitted into the society 
of Englishmen, because the large majority of them are not 
fit to do so, is both uncharitable and unjust. In this con- 
nection we would rather commend for imitation the action 
of the committee of the Frere Club, who have reserved to 
themselves the power of making native gentlemen of 
standing honorary members instead of declaring them in- 
capable of belonging to that institution ; they hoped “that 
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as native gentlemen observed the excellence of the decorum 
tliat is preserved ’in European gatherings of ladies and 
gentlemen, they will in the process of time gain confidence 
and leap the rotten pale of prejudice;” it was also re- 
marked that ‘national changes are slow, and cannot come 
about suddenly.” 

We must also lay at the door of the Anglo-Indians the 
‘‘ grievous fault” that, while they evince little regard for the 
feelings of their Indian fellow-subjects, they are very 
exacting as regards the respect and consideration which 
they believe are justly their dues. We seem to forget 
that in the process of educating them we are inspiring the 
natives with aspirations to which they were not born, but 
which they now claim as within their legitimate ambition. 
If our educational policy is a mistake, as by some it is 
believed to be, the error should have been corrected years 
ago; but we have carried out that policy so long, and we 
must not shut our eyes now to its results. 

While we persist in educating the natives of India, we 
also persist in suppressing their aspirations to a nobler life ; 
and while we preach to them the glories of a life of inde- 
pendence, in practice we teach them the necessity of 
submission to the reason of the strongest. 

On the other hand, our native friends have not acquitted 
themselves in this discussion as they should have done. 
They forget that in “ social intercourse ” 
who conduce to our health and comfort, and value the 
“easier qualifications” more than the higher ones. They 
also forget that long-standing prejudices, however unreason- 


we prefer those 


able, cannot be swept away at once by the most powerful 
arguments that their adversaries may use. Man is a 
complex being, and it does not argue that because a case 
is supported by logic and reason that all the prejudices 
that once surrounded it will be at once set aside, and that 
its reasonableness will dislodge all opposition. Differences 
of education, of social associations, cannot all be forgotten 
at the bidding of the most perfect judge. It is unwise to 
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forget existing circumstances, and fly to history for redress. 
The delightful simplicity of a historical case has not always 
helped the solution of a contemporary puzzle; it may 
furnish an argument towards its solution. The oft-repeated 
complaint that we do not draw a profitable lesson from 
the incidents of social intercourse between Hindus and 
Muhammadans is hardly fair; Englishmen of Indian ex- 
perience, who have some knowledge of the relations which 
exist between Hindus and Muhammadans, will hardly 
admit the justice of this complaint. Hindus and Muham- 
madans do not so readily coalesce as -we are asked to 
believe—and such is the case in spite of the fact that there 
are many points on which their sentiments are in perfect 
accord. It cannot, therefore, be regarded as singular that 
in the case of an Englishman, with so many points on 
which he differs from the views of his Indian fellow-subjects, 
that there should be a disinclination to hold social inter- 
course with the natives. 

The hospitable reception which Indian gentlemen 
receive at the hands of their English friends in England is 
perfectly intelligible, but it does not improve the position of 
our Indian critics. Indian visitors in England are not, as a 
rule, guilty of any self-assertion of the obnoxious sort, while 
they claim consideration on a ground which an Englishman 
is always ready to admit: personal worth. On the other 
hand, an Englishman in England is not likely to exact from 
his Indian friends an acknowledgment of his superiority— 
which in India is perhaps not an uncommon occurrence. 
The Indians we meet in England are generally men of 
culture and enterprize, whom it is a pleasure to meet, and 
whose exceptional self-restraint always adds to that 
pleasure. 

In course of time the relations between the two classes, 
now so unsatisfactory, will be friendly, but no action of 
Government or public bodies will secure this object. All 
efforts to secure it by an exercise of force (official or other- 
wise) should be scrupulously avoided. Education which 
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will teach the natives self-respect will also teach them to 
recognize the respect which is due to others. We must 
take leave of history as not quite a desirable authority in 
such discussions. As we learn to study and cultivate our 
common interests we shall associate with each other without 
the restraint which now helps to keep us apart. We must 
make mutual concessions and learn each other's value as 
members of a common political body. What is now true 
only in the case of a very small minority, will apply to a 
growing number, and when we begin to understand each 
other we shall construe each other’s motives charitably, 
and we shall then learn that the secret of social intercourse 
is mutual knowledge. This will, in course of time, lead us 
to regard the difference of colour and creed as differences 
which do not touch the essentials of a friendly relation 
between ourselves and our Indian fellow-subjects. 

If we do not treat all European friends alike, why should 
we treat our Indian friends with an indulgence we do not 
show to our own people? But we have Indian friends 
whom we esteem and value as such, and what is done in 
the case of a few may in time be done with many. But all 
this must be left to education to effect, and those who are 
anxious to promote social intercourse by other means will 
expose themselves to disappointment, and retard the 
progress of a cause which they seem to value so much. 

Carr STEPHEN. 
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SOME LETTERS FROM GENERAL GORDON. 


So much interest is felt in everything that proceeded from 
General Gordon’s pen that I am tempted to publish those 
of the letters which | had the privilege to receive from him 
that are either characteristic in themselves, or that refer 
to events of public importance. I postpone till a future 
occasion the memoir which I have long contemplated 
writing of one into whose confidence I was admitted, and 
with many points of whose career I had made myself 
specially familiar. Some of the letters seem to me to 
cover ground not taken up in any of the letters published 
in his lamented brother Sir Henry Gordon’s interesting 
volume, or the many other books relating to the work and 
words of the latest of English heroes. To the presentation 
of a copy of the first volume of my “ History of China” 
I owed the receipt of the first letter and the commencement 
of a memorable acquaintance. It was followed up by the 
loan of all his papers and documents, which were invaluable 
in producing the third volume of that book. The first time 
I met General Gordon was on the roth April, 1881, the 
day after he wrote the second of the following letters. At 
that period my journalistic work generally prevented my 
getting to bed till the small hours of the morning, and 
when I was awoke before nine o'clock with the news that 
Colonel Gordon had called to see me, it seemed an unpro- 
pitious opening for our acquaintance that I should have 
to keep Chinese Gordon, for whom I had such an intense 


admiration, waiting for nearly an hour while I performed my 
ablutions. At that time I did not know General Gordon 
-as I subsequently knew him, but my qualms of conscience 
were soon allayed, and he carried me off to visit Sir Harry 
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Parkes in Phillimore Gardens, narrating to me on the way 
his reasons for resigning his post as secretary to Lord 
Ripon. I think I can now leave the letters to speak for 
themselves. 
114, BEAUFORT STREET, CHELSEA, 
12 March, 1881. 

My pear Mr. Bourcer,—Thank you very much for 
your kindness in sending me your work on China, and 
also for your note. I am sorry I did not receive them 
till to-day, having been away from town. I have long 
known your name with respect to the questions of China. 
I wish our Government would endeavour to give more 
attention to that Power as our natural ally in East as 
France is in the West. A very few concessions on our 
part would attain this object, but as long as we are unjust 
to the Chinese Government the latter will mistrust us. 


Believe me, yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


114, BEAUFORT STREET, CHELSEA, 
18 April, 1881. 
My pear Mr. Boutcrr,—Thanks for your kind note. 
I send you the two papers which were made public in 
China, and through the Shen-pao some of it was sent 
over. Another paper of fifty-two, articles I.gave Li Hung 
Chang, but I purposely kept:).nc ¢epy .cf ‘t for;it went 





into— 

1. The contraband of salt and opium at Hongkong. 

2. The advantages of telegraphs and canals, not rail- 
ways which have ruined Egypt and Turkey by adding 
to the financial difficulties. 

3. The effeteness of the Chinese representatives abroad 


&c., &c., &ce. 


I wrote as a Chinaman for the Chinese. 

I recommended Chinese merchants to do away with 
middlemen, and to have Government aid and encourage- 
ment to create Houses or firms in London, &c. To make 
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their own cotton goods, &c., &c. In fact, I wrote as a 
Chinaman. I see now and then symptoms that they are 
awake to the situation, for my object has been always to 
put myself into the skin of those I may be with, and I 
like those people as much, well, say nearly as much, as 
I like my country. 

There are a lot of people in China who would egg 
on revolts of A or B. All this is wrong. China must 
fara da se. 1 painted this picture to the Chinese of 1900. 
“Who are those people hanging about with jinrickshas ?” 
“The sons of the European merchants.” ‘What are 
those ruins?” “The Hongs of the European merchants,” 
&c., &c. 

People have asked me what I thought of the advance 
of China during the sixteen years I was absent. They 
looked superficially at the power military of China. I 
‘said they are unchanged. You come, I must go; but 
I go on to say that the stride China has made in com- 
merce is immense, and commerce and wealth are the power 
of nations not the troops. 

Like the Chinese I have a great contempt for military 
prowess. It is ephemeral. I admire administrators, not 
Generals. A military Red-Button mandarin has to bow 
low to a Blne-Button civil mandarin, and rightly so to 
my mind: ; 

T ani very muck cbliged‘for your kindness in sending 
mé your book.* I wish you would call on Sir Harry 
Parkes at Phillimore Gardens near you. He would delight 
to talk to you. 

I am sorry I am going to Southampton and thence to 
Syria. Do you know Captain Gill? He is the man I 
want to go to China to Li Hung Chang. He is well off, 
and would advise them aright. 

I wrote the other day to Li Hung Chang to protest — 
against the railway from Tchang to Pekin along the Grand 
Canal. In making it they would enter into no end of 


* “Central Asian Portraits,” in which there was a sketch of Yakoob Khan. 
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expenses, the coin would leave the country and they would 
not understand it, and would be fleeced by the financial 
cormorants of Great Britain. 
They can understand canals. Let them repair the 
Grand Canal. 
Believe me, yours very sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


5, ROCKSTONE PLACE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
3 May, 1881. 
My peak Mr. Boutcer,—Watch the Abyssinian affairs. 
They will be very interesting, vzde paragraphs in Daz/y 
News of to-day. 

Mr. Allen, of 55, New Broad Street, is well up in 
Egyptian affairs. If you would call on him he would 
give you much interesting news, for he takes in the 
Egyptian papers. He is a genial fellow and great friend 
of mine. 


Believe me, yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


P.S.—If you can get a view of the African medal, 
do so. You would never conceive a more typical medal 
of our disasters. The lion is on its knees under a tree 
[here General Gordon drew a pen-and-ink sketch of 
the lion and the tree]. Of course, it was intended for 
the African Lion, not the English Lion, but as far as 
the medal goes the difference can’t be known. 


HOTEL DE L’EUROPE, HAVRE, 
21 May, 1881. 
My pear Mr. Boutcer,— You remember the quarrel 
between Baron de Ring and Bligniéres. It was hushed up, 
and Ring was removed. Ring had worked for the general 
welfare of the people, Blignicres for the bondholders. 
Bligni¢res was supported by Malet and his friend Colvin. 
The French Government wanted to support Ring, but our 
Government persuaded the French Government to give up 
Ring and to withdraw him. 
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I have a strong suspicion that when Sir Charles Dilke 
went over to Paris he agreed with Gambetta to keep Ring 
away from Egypt, and to let the English work their way 
there, giving the French the carte blanche for Tunis, with 
the promise that the French should also withdraw De 
Blignicres from Egypt, and let England reign supreme 
there on France having Tunis. Perhaps it is the best 
thing to happen, however shabbily our Governments have 
worked, wde enclosed paragraph. England to protecto- 
rate Egypt, France to do ditto to Tunis. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


P.S.—If you will look back on the dates you will find 
France’s dispute with Tunis did not begin till after the 
Military Revolt at Cairo, when De Blignieres and Ring 
fell out, also that no active steps were taken by France till 
Dilke went over to Paris about Easter. To my mind it 
was then the arrangement was made: England to control 
Egypt and France to have her way in Tunis, and the 
removal of Ring and De Bligniéres from Egypt and a 
dummy French controller appointed, thus giving England 
the control of Egypt. A telegram enclosed stating that 
M. de Bligniéres had left Alexandria to arrange the finances 
of Tunis. . 

P.S. (2) Mind and watch over Midhat. 

The Sultan is in a fix. Did you see his flag was 
hoisted at Mecca? That will infuriate all Arabs who hate 
the Turks. It is an innovation. 


ADEN, 
7 June, 1881. 
My pear Mr. Bovutcrr,—I have given Monsieur P—— 
A—— your address, and told him that should he wish to 
write to you you would do your best to ventilate the sub- 
jects on which he writes without compromising his name. — 
His object (as also mine has always been) is to open 
out the Abyssinian kingdoms, Shoa and Abyssinia proper, 
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to Europe. These countries are now stifled by that effete 
race of Egyptian Pachas, and they have no exit. The 
apathy of France and England arises from ignorance 
more than anything else, and the two Governments, though 
nominally responsible for the Government of Egypt, take 
no pains to see justice done to Abyssinia. This state of 
things cannot last long, and it would be well for France 
and England to recognize that these countries, Abyssinia 
and Shoa should have an outlet. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 

C. G. GORDON. 


Port LOUIS, 

24 July, 1881. 
My pear Mr. Bovutcer,—Thanks for your kind note 
1 June. I am sorry you have been worried. The longer 
one lives if one reflects at all we all have our worries, and 
it is often the case that our own worries being so near us 
make us forget those of others and think that they are free 
of any, which is quite wrong, if we paid a little more atten- 
tion to our friends.* 

Take myself, for instance. It was not over-cheerful to 
go out to this place, nor is it so to find a deadly sleep over 
all my military friends here. 

I think we are ina perfect Fools’ Paradise about our 
power. We have plenty of power if we would pay attention 
to our work, but the fault is, to my mind, the military power 
of the country is eaten up by selfishness and idleness, and 
we are trading on the reputation of our forefathers. 

When one sees by the newspapers the Emperor of 
Germany sitting, old as he is, for two long hours inspecting 
his troops, and officers here grudging two hours a week for 
their duties, one has reason to fear the future. 

I told you that a Russian man-of-war came in here ez 

* General Gordon volunteered to take the command of the Engineers 
in the Mauritius to oblige a friend whose turn for duty there had arrived. 


As General Gordon said to me, describing the incident, “It is immaterial 
to me where I go. Why not, then, to Mauritius?” 
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route from China, I have no doubt to spy about ; and now 
I hear two others Russian men-of-war have been to Sey- 
chelles ex route from China to Suez// All this connected 
with the Russian men-of-war visits to Colombo, &c. &c., 
show they are spying about. I will send you letters * for 


perusal, 
Believe me, yours sincerely, 
y 


C. G. GORDON. 


PORT LOUIS, 
3 february, 1882. 

My pear Mr. Boutcer,— Thanks for your two letters 
22 December and 6 January received yesterday. ‘There 
will be a row about that letter in Why did you not 
put the date? It was written about 16 October. If they 
send that Black regiment to the Soudan to quell the revolt 
they will innoculate all the troops up there and the Soudan * 
will revolt against Cairo, whom they all hate. 

Kanoun means military canon or law; the English 





canon comes from Arabic Kanoun, sugar comes from 
Arabic Sukar. 

About the opium article, I think your article reads well.‘ 
But the question is this. The Chinese amour propre, as a 
nation, is hurt by the enforced entry of the drug. This 
irritation is connected with the remembrance of the wars 
which led to the Treaties about opium. Had eggs or 
apples been the cause of the wars—z.e., had the Chinese 
objected to the import of eggs, and we had insisted on their 
being imported, and carried out such importation in spite 
of the Chinese wish, by force of war, it would be to my own 
mind the same thing as opium now is to Chinese. We do 
not give the Chinese credit for being so sensitive as they 


* These letters related to Egyptian affairs, and after perusal, were 
passed. on to a prominent member of Parliament. 

+ Surely this was prophetic ! 

+ On this question General Gordon and myself differed in principle, 
yet I think he felt very much as I did. It will be noted that General 
Gordon’s argument cedes the question of the injury caused by opium 
smoking. 
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are. As Black Séa treaty was to Russia, so opium trade is 
to China, 

I take the root of the question to be as above. I do 
not mean to say that all that they urge is fictitious about 
morality ; and I would go further than you, and say I think 
they would willingly give up theirrevenue from opium,* indeed 
I am sure of it, if they could get rid of the forced importa- 
tion by treaty, but their action in so doing would be simply 
one of satisfying their amour propre. The opium impor- 
tation is a constant reminder of their defeats, and I feel 
sure China will never be good friends with us till it is 
abolished. It is for that reason I would give it up, for 
I think the only two alliances worth having are France and 
China. 

I have never when I have written on it said anything 
further than this, z.¢., ‘Ae Chinese Government will not have 
zt, let us say it is a good drug or not. I also say that it is 
not fair to force anything on your neighbour, and therefore 
morally it is wrong, even if it was eggs. 

Further, I say that through our thrusting these eggs on 
China, this opium, we caused the wars with China, which 
shook the prestige of the Pekin Government, and the out- 
come of these wars of 1842 was the Taiping Rebellion 
with its death of 13 millions. The military prestige of the 
Mantchus was shaken by these defeats, the heavy contribu- 
tion for war led to thousands of soldiers being disbanded, 
to a general impoverishment of the people, and this gave 
the rebel chief Hung-tsew-tsiuen * his chance. 

A wants B to let him import eggs. B refuses. A 
coerces him; therefore ] say it is wrong, and that it is use- 
less discussing whether eggs are good or not. 

Can any one doubt but that if the Chinese Government 
had the power, they would not stop importation to-morrow ? 
If so why keep a pressure like this on China, whom we 


* This argument was refuted by the Convention of 1886 amalgamating 
Lekin and import duty. 
* ‘The chief of the ‘laepings. 
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need as a friend, and with whom this importation is, and 
ever will be the sole point about which we could be at 
variance. I know this is the point with Li Hung Chang. 

People may laugh at amour propre of China. It is a 
positive fact, they are most pig-headed on these points. 
China is the only nation in the world which is forced to take 
a thing she does not want. 

England is the only nation which forces another nation 
to do this in order to benefit India by this act. 

Put like this it is outrageous. 

Note this, only certain classes of vessels are subject to 
the Foreign Customs Office at Canton. By putting all 
vessels under that office, the Chinese Government would 
make two million pounds a year more revenue. The 
Chinese Government will not do this however, because it 
would put power in hands of foreigners—so they lose it. 

Did you ever read the letters of Ambassador before 
Marquis Tseng? His name, I think, was Coh or Kwoh. 
He wrote home to Pekin about Manchester telling its 
wonders, but adding, “These people are wonderful, but the 
masses are miserable far beyond Chinese. They think 
only of money, and not of the welfare of the people.” 

Any foreign nation can raise the bile of Chinese by 
saying look at the English, they forced you to take their 
opium. 

I should not be a bit surprised did I hear that Li Hung 
Chang smoked opium himself. I know a lot of the Princes 
do, so they say. I have no doubt myself that what I have 
said is the true and only reason, or rather root reason, Put 
our nation in the same position of having been defeated and 
forced to accept some article which theory used to consider 
bad for the health, like tea used to be; we would rebel as 
soon as we could against it, though our people drink tea. 
The opium trade is a standing, ever-present memento of 
defeat and heavy payments;* and the Chinese cleverly take 
advantage of the fact that it is a deleterious drug. 


** With all this I am in entire agreement. 
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The opium wars were not about opium—opium was 
only a cheval de bataille ; they were against the introduction 
of foreigners, a political question, and so the question of 
opium import is now. As for the loss to India by giving it 
up it is quite another affair. On one hand, you have gain, 
an embittered feeling, and an injustice; on the other, you 
have loss, friendly nations, and justice. Cut down pay of 
all officers in India ta Colonzal allowances adove rank of 
captains. Do not give them Indian allowances, and you 
will cover nearly the loss I expect. Why should officers 
in India have more than officers in Hongkong? 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


P.S.—I think the site of Eden is Seychelles, where is 
the Tree of Life and of Knowledge. 


7 February, 1882. 
My pear Mr. Boutcrer,—Mr. Gladstone in bringing in 
the Irish Land Bill made mention of the twenty millions 
granted to West Indian planters in 1833. Could you copy 
out the paragraph in which he says this. It is about the 
date of March I think, or April, 1881. I hope this will 
not give you much trouble, as the speech must be zz extenso 
in all the papers and in “Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates.” It will not be any use writing to me here after 
5 March. My safest address then is 5, Rockstone Place, 
Southampton. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


P.S.—Please return the enclosed papers when done 
with to Sir Henry Gordon. The last paper B has not been 
published. It is at your disposal.* I hate those who seek to 
make strife in an underhand manner, z.¢., in egging on Li 
against Pekin. 


* It was used of course, but it would be breach of confidence to state 
how or where. 
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KING WILLIAM’S TOWN, 

20 July, 1882. 
My pear Mr. Boutcer,—Thanks for your letters, 25th 
March and 25th May, received yesterday. Thanks paragraph 
Gladstone's speech. As for the opium to which you say the 
same objection applies as to tea, &c., it is not so, for opium has 
for ages been a tabooed article among Chinese respectable 
people. I own reluctance to foreign intercourse applies to 
what I said, but the Chinese know that the intercourse with 
foreigners cannot be stopped, and it, as well as the forced 
introduction of opium, are signs of defeat; yet one, that of 
intercourse, cannot be stopped or wiped away, while the 
opium question can be. I am writing in a hurry, so am not 
very clear. 

What I mean is, that no one country forces another 
country to take a drug like opium, and therefore the Chinese 
feel the forced introduction of opium as an intrusion and 
injustice ; thence their feelings in the matter. This, I feel 
sure, is the case. 

What could our Government do in ve opium? Well, I 
would say let the clause of treaty lapse about it, and let 
the smuggling be renewed. Hongkong is a nest of 
smugglers. 

Pekin would, or rather could, never succeed in cutting 
off foreign intercourse. The Chinese are too much mixed 
up (and are increasingly so every year) with foreigners, for 
Pekin even to try it. Also I do not think China would 
wish to stop its importation altogether. All they ask is an 
increased duty * on it. 

I have had a lot to do here. My predecessor, Colonel 
——,, built up a regular red tape establishment here, which 
I have had to pull down. To my mind the colony is a fine 
manly one, and far better than I had expected to find it. I 
have been all over the Transkeian provinces, and am now 
well up in the state of affairs. Good-bye. 


Believe me, yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


* Which they have now obtained. 
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P.S.—I have written a paper, “Israel in Egypt,” which 
you can get from my brother. It begins by Cave’s mission, 
goes on to trace Cherif’s fall, and I think conclusively 
shows Bondholders have been cause of all these troubles. 

Why did Cherif fall ? because Controllers would not let 
notables see the Budget. I own through mismanagement 
the crisis was bound to come, sooner or later; but as far as 
our political position was concerned, it mattered little to 
England if notables had seen the Budget or not. 


KING WILLIAM’s Town, 
8 August, 1882. 


My pear Mr. Boutcer,—Thanks for your letter, 6th July, 





just received. ... 

I am going up to Basutoland at end of this week, and 
hope that the colony may get free from that embroglio. 

What an extraordinary fale to Sir Charles Dilke’s 
reticent policy, to end with no Khedive, no Controller, no 
Consuls-General, no Debt, no interest, no trade, a bombarded 
and burnt Alexandria! I wonder whether it is necessary 
to have been so reticent in order to carry out these 
measures. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


5, ROCKSTONE PLACE, SOUTHAMPTON, 
24 November, 1882. 

Thanks for your telegram and 
letter. I only got them to-night, on my return here. 
Thanks for your writing, but with me it is now this—I am 
not better if Avazsed, 1 am not worse if d/amed. I am what 
I am, and so I mean to be quiet. I do not care much what 
is said... . 


My pear Mr. Bovutcer, 





Your sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 
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JAFFA, 

14 August, 1883. 
My pear Mr. Boutcer,—Thanks for your letter received 
to-day. I hope you are well and comforted (you are never 
forgotten by me). I have removed from Jerusalem to this 
place, and may go to Gaza, but I shall not as far as I see 
leave Palestine, for it is a country which I delight in, from 
its old and varied history. One’s mind can always find food, 
besides it is quiet. 

I do not think I could enlighten you about China. Her 
game is and will be to wait events, and she will try and 
work so as to embroil us with France if she does go to war. 
For this there would be plenty of elements in the Treaty 
Ports. One may say, humanly speaking, China going to 
war with France must entail our following suit. It would 
be a bad thing in some ways for civilization, for the Chinese 
are naturally so bumptious that any success would make 
them more so; and if allied to us, and they had success, it 
would be a bad look-out afterwards. This in private. Li 
Hung Chang as Emperor, if such a thing came to pass, 
would be worse than the present Emperor, for he is sharp 
and clever, would unite China under a Chinese dynasty, and 
be much more troublesome to deal with. Altogether I 
cannot think that the world would gain if China went to 
war with France. Also | think it would be eventually bad 
for China. China being a queer country, we might expect 
queer things, and I believe if she did go to war she would 
contract with Americans for the destruction of French fleet, 
and she would let loose a horde of adventurers with 
dynamite. This is essentially her style of action, and Li 
Hung Chang would take it up ; but do not say I think so. 

Here is a subject * which I am interested in if it could 
be done. The reasons are: 

1. We are in Egypt supporting an unpopular sovereign, 
whose tenure ends with departure of our troops. We offer 


* In this letter General Gordon stated his views on the Jordan Canal 
much more fully and clearly than on any other occasion. 
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no hope to the people of any solace by this support, and 
by the supporting of the Turco-Circassian Pachas, who 
I know by experience are hopeless. We neither govern nor 
take responsibility ; yet we support these vampires. 

2. We are getting mixed up with the question of 
whether the interest of £90,000,000 will be paid or not. 

3. Weare mixed up with the Soudan, where we pro- 
voked the rebellion, and of the responsibility of which 
government we cannot rid ourselves. 

4. We are in constant and increasing hot water with the 
French, and we gain no benefit from it, for the Canal still 
remains theirs. 


On the other hand, if we get a Firman from Sultan for 
the Palestine Canal— 

1. We lose the sacred sites of Jordan river, Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, and Tiberias. Jericho, not Engedi. 

2. We swamp a notoriously unhealthy valley where there 
are no missions. 

3. We cut off the pest of the country of Palestine, the 
Bedouins. 

4. Weare free of all four objections in re-occupation of 
Egypt. 

5. We gain the fertile lands of Moab and Ammon. 

6. Cyprus is 150 miles from the Mediterranean 
debouché. 

7. We get a water-way for large ships to within 50 miles 
of Damascus. 

8. We can never be bothered by any internal commo- 
tion, except for the 25 miles from Haifa to Tiberias, for the 
water-way of the canal would be 10 miles wide except in 
Arabah Valley, where there are on both sides wastes and 
deserts. 


9. We get rid of unhealthiness of a narrow cut with no 
current, which is the case with Suez Canal now, where the 
mud is pestilential from ships’ refuse and no current. 

10. It would isolate Palestine, render it quiet from 
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Bedouins ; it would pave the way to its being like Belgium 
under no Great Power, for religious views would be against 
Palestine ever being owned by a Great Power. 

11. Up the ladder of Tyre to Gaza would be 10,000 
square miles ; population 130,000, quite a small country. 

Do not quote me if you write this. Oddly enough, 
Ezekiel xlvii. 10 seems to say the Dead Sea shall have fish 
like the Great Sea (7.e., Mediterranean). Zechariah xiv. 
speaks of two rivers, one going to Dead Sea, the other to 
Mediterranean. 

The cost would be— 


Canal from Haifa to Jordan ... oo .. $2,000,000 
Compensation to Jordan peoples__... ie 1,000,000 
Canal through Arabah pie ue — 6,000,000 
Ports at Haifa... ae sist a bee 1,000,000 
Ports at Akabah ‘es ee ee = 500,000 


4 10,500,000 


Say 12 to 15 millions, and what a comfort to be free of 
Egypt and Soudan for ever! 

Revenue Palestine £120,000, of which £80,000 goes to 
Sultan. Do not quote me, for I have written part of this to 
Mr. W. Mackinnon, of B. I. S. N. C., besides which H.M. 
Government may object. 

Believe me, with kindest regards, yours sincerely. 

C. G. GORDON. 


P.S.—You may say you had a letter from a corre- 
spondent. 


JAFFA, 
17 November, 1883. 
My pear Mr. Boutcer,—I fear I can write nothing of 
any import, so I will not attempt it. To you I can remark 
that if I were the Government I would consider the part 
that should be taken when the inevitable fall of the 
Mantchu Dynasty takes place, what steps they would take, 
and how they would act in the break up, which however 
will only end in a fresh cohesion of China, for we or no 
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other Power could ever for long hold the country. At 
Penang, Singapore, &c., the Chinese will eventually oust 
us, in another generation. 
Believe me, yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


BELLEVUE HOTEL, BRUSSELS, 

3 January, 1884. 
My pear Mr. Boutcer,—I send you a small note which 
you can make use of, but I beg you will not let my 
name appear under any circumstances. When in London 
I had printed a pamphlet in Arabic with all the papers 
(official) concerning Zebehr Pasha, and his action in pushing 
his son to rebel. It isin Arabic. My brother has it. It 
is not long, and would repay translating and publishing. It 
has all the history and the authentic letters found in the 
Divan of Zebehr’s son, when Gessi took his stockade. It 
is in a cover blue and gold. It was my address to people 
of Soudan. <Afologia. 

Privately I tell you I am going, D.V., to Congo next 
month, but do not mention it. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON, 


P.S.—I hope you and yours are well. May 1884 bring 
you greater union with our Lord. Isaiah xix. 19, 20, 21, 
has a wonderful prophecy about Egypt and the Saviour 
who will come from the frontier. 


| Note enclosed. | 


“A correspondent writes that it may seem inexplicable 
why the Mahdi’s troops attacked Gezireh, which, as its 
name signifies, is an isle near Berber, but there is an old 
tradition that our future ruler of the Soudan will be from 
that isle. Zebehr Rahama knew this, but he fell on leaving 
his boat at this isle, and so though the Soudan people 
looked on him as a likely saviour this omen shook their 
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confidence in him. He was then on his way to Cairo after 
swearing his people to rebel (if he was retained there) under 
a tree at Shaka. Zebehr will most probably be taken 
prisoner by the Mahdi, and will then take the command of 
the Mahdi’s forces. The peoples of the Soudan are very 
superstitious, and the fall of the flag by a gust of wind on 
the proclamation of Tewfik at Kartoum, was looked on as 
an omen of the end of Mehemet Ali’s dynasty. There is 
an old tree opposite Cook’s office at Jerusalem, in Tophet, 
belonging to an old family, and protected by Sultan’s firman, 
which the Arabs consider will fall when the Sultan’s rule 
ends. It lost a large limb during Turco-Russian war, and 
is now in a decayed state. There can be no doubt but that 
the movement will spread into Palestine, Syria, and Hedjaz. 
: At Damascus already proclamations have been posted up, 
denouncing Turks and Circassians, and this was before 
| Hicks was defeated. It is the beginning of the end of 
Turkey. 
: “ Austria, backed by Germany, will go to Salonica, 
| quieting Russia by letting her go into Armenia. England 
and France neutralizing one another. 

“ If not too late, the return of the ex-Khedive Ismail to 
Egypt, and the union of England and France to. support 
and control the Arab movement, appears the only chance. 
Ismail would soon come to terms with the Soudan, the 
rebellion of which countries was entirely due to the 
oppression of the Turks and Circassians.” 





i a ee 





[Post Card.] 
BRUSSELS, 
4 January, 1884. 

I FoRGOT to mention that Zebehr on his way to Cairo from 
the conclave at Tru married the daughter of Elias Pacha at 
Obeid. This Elias Pacha joined the Mahdi at beginning of 
his career, and is with the Mahdi now. It is through Elias 
that Zebehr works. 





C. i. 
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[Post Card.] 





BRUSSELS. 
History of Arabie MS. 
Anxious that the people of Soudan should not think that 
the repression of revolt Zebehr’s son was purely a question 
of slavery I printed his at Khartoum for general inforniation 
with an address to people, showing them that the question 
was one of the existence of regular Government or of chaos. 
The whole batch of copies were annexed ex route by 
Tewfik, and I got with difficulty two copies. The contents 
speak for themselves. 
C&G 


ag TIM gg TNs IN a 


5 January, 1884. 

| I sHatt D.V. be at Southampton on Monday evening. 
3 I want to see your scuttlers (boys) ere I go, which will be 
j 25 January, 1884. 


[Post Card.] 

) SOUTHAMPTON, 

| 12 January, 1884. 
THanks for your note in ve Pall Mall Gazette. 1 was 
) cornered, and there was no help for it. I felt sorry * for 
your sake. 1 have not read any newspapers, and do not 
7 mean to do so, while in England. 

C.G.G. 


I will see you between 18—25 January, D.V. 


[Post Card, 2.] 
SOUTHAMPTON, 
13 January, 1884. 
Sorry I cannot oblige you. I have already said too much. 
5 I am leaving England Wednesday D.V. to avoid any more 
newspaper worries. 





C. G. GORDON. 


——S  e- S 


** General Gordon refers to his promise to me that whatever he wrote 
for the press should be sent through me. It was my bad luck to be 
confined at Folkestone interviewing the Marquis ‘I'seng at the very 
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[Post Card, 3.] 
SOUTHAMPTON, 
13 January, 1884. 
Do not mention my flight from England. 
C. G. GORDON. 


[Post Card.] 
SOUTHAMPTON, 

14 January, 1884. 
Tanks for your kind note and the photo of your children 
—nice little things. I shall be at Waterloo Station at 
1.36 p.m. Tuesday if you are walking that way. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that I was “ walking 
that way.” From Waterloo we drove to the War Office 
where, owing to the lateness of the train, General Gordon 
missed Lord Hartington but saw Lord Wolseley. I then 
ieft him with an appointment at his brother’s house in Elm 
Park Road, for half-past nine. I there performed for him 
the solemn task of witnessing his will, coupled with an 
appointment for the following morning at Charing Cross 
Hotel at the early hour of seven o'clock, under the tempta- 
tion that he would unfold to me his plans on the Congo ez 
route to Dover. My duties kept me up late that night, 
and it was only by surrendering my tub, and much physical 
exertion, that I succeeded in reaching the station two 
minutes before the early express train started. In the 
meantime General Gordon had postponed his departure 
till the 9.40 express. I was fortunate to find him on the 
platform looking out for me, and we adjourned to the 
dingy smoking-room at the Charing Cross Hotel when, 
with map unfolded, he laid down his plans on the Congo— 
grand plans, which other and smaller men will realise. Yet 


moment General Gordon landed in England. I mention this in no 
disparagement of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, which deserves all credit for its 
journalistic enterprize in anticipating me. 
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I cannot help mentioning how blind I was throughout that 
interview, for when the subject turned from the Congo to 
the Nile General Gordon always said to me. “ There may 
be a respite,” showing that his heart was more in Egypt 
than in Central Africa. The plans on the Congo were 
revealed in due course to the public, although there is no 
doubt, that at the time General Gordon unfolded them he 
knew his destination would be the Nile, and not the Congo. 
At the same time, he had given me a hint which I was too 
obtuse to take. Although communications passed between 
us, that was the last occasion on which I saw Chinese 


Gordon. Demetrius BouLcEr. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


THE most important and interesting events of the quarter 
in India relate more to local affairs than to any question of 
general or imperial magnitude, unless, indeed, the Tibetan 
imbroglio should unfortunately prove the beginning of a 
serious border estrangement between ourselves and the 
Chinese. The events are annoying in themselves, and 
must naturally irritate those who would like to see the 
attention of the Government of India given up to questions 
of internal policy and of social progress. But at the same 
time they serve a useful purpose in bringing home to us the 
perception that the stern facts of the case will not admit of 
any Utopian ideas, and that our first and main duty is, and 
long will be, to afford protection to the inhabitants of India. 
Notwithstanding all the talk of National Congresses, local 
self-government, and the introduction of natives to the 
highest offices in the service, British power in India re- 
sembles in its chief essentials an armed camp in the midst 
of a neutral population. We are naturally loth to admit 
the facts, and the lofty motives upon which our policy to- 
wards the peoples of India is based, incline us to adopt the 
conviction that our feelings must be reciprocated, and that 


our first task is to confer political privileges and position — 


rather than to promote the prosperity of the country, and 
to defend the people of the country against external aggres- 
sion and their own weakness and divisions. 

The frontier complications in Sikhim, Chittagong, and 
Hazara, furnish recent evidence that India is surrounded 
by hostile tribes and races who only want an example and 
encouragement to wreak as much mischief as lies within 
their power. In each case the enemy may be described as 
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insignificant, yet the Shendons have destroyed a valuable 
English life in Lieutenant Stewart, the Akazais have cost 
their country and their friends Colonel Battye and Captain 
Urmston, and the Tibetans have violated Indian territory 
with almost absolute impunity, and are still openly defiant. 
However reluctant the Government of India may be to 
resort to extreme measures, and to incur the expense of 
punitive expeditions, there is no doubt that it will be 
obliged to act in each and all of these cases with vigour. 
It must also be hoped that its proceedings will be marked 
by promptitude, for delay, far from lessening our difficulties, 
will only add to the confidence of the unfriendly tribes, and 
encourage them to give us fresh provocation. While it is 
necessary for the sake of the tranquillity of the Punjab 
frontier that the Agror outrage should be effectually 
avenged, it is not less incumbent upon us, with a view to 
the speedier pacification of Burmah, to punish the Shendons. 

With regard to the latter task it may be remarked that 
the initial mistakes made when we first ascended the Irra- 
waddy, were too great to admit of the hope being enter- 
tained that the pacification of the country could be 
accomplished in the easy and complete fashion that seemed 
attainable before the occupation of Mandalay. Still, the 
least sanguine could hardly have anticipated that the pro- 
gress would have been so slow, that so little would have 
been done in two years and a half to improve the communi- 
cations of the country, and that our border relations with 
China would still be undefined. The operations in the 
Chin Valley and the Kakhyen hills are far from having 
produced any decisive result; and under all the circum- 
stances it seems particularly fortunate that we have left the 
settlement of our relations with the Shans to the future. 
At the same time the Government of India is bound to con- 
sider very carefully whether it is prudent to delay any 
longer in taking the leading part in providing Burmah with 
some of the railways of which it stands in absolute need, 
and which are as much a political as a commercial necessity. 
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The frontier incidents enumerated are trifling in them- 
selves, but they re-act on more important matters, and on 
political problems of the first magnitude. If they are not 
firmly grappled with now, they will become aggravated, and 
ultimately attain serious dimensions. All things considered, 
we have for many years enjoyed exceptional tranquillity on 
the Punjab frontier, but during the last twelve months the 
clans on the Yusufzai and Hazara borders have been restless, 
and indulged their marauding instincts. The attack on the 
Goorkha detachment near Ughi showed still greater bold- 
ness, as the detachment was a fairly strong one, commanded 
by two Europeans. The force, unsuspicious of attack 
within our territory, seems to have been taken at a dis- 
advantage, and the fall of the English officers early in the 
fray naturally increased the confidence of the Pathans. 
There is no saying how much more serious the reverse 
would have been had not the native officer, Subahdar 
Kishnbir, shown most praiseworthy steadiness. For the 
benefit of those who will feel disposed to attribute the attack 
to the venturesomeness of the English officers, it may be 
added that the whole affair took place within the Indian 
frontier and on British territory. 

With regard to our little war with Tibet, the capture of 
the fort at Lingtu, and the repulse of the Tibetan attack in 
the Jelapla Pass, has not been followed by the submission 
of the lamas, or by their resigning their claims over the 
Sikhim Rajah. As far as can be made out the Tibetans 
have collected a large force in the Chumbi Valley, pre- 
liminary to re-occupying the Jelapla Pass, and we have 
been obliged to again push forward the troops that had 
been withdrawn to Darjeeling. The fear has been ex- 
pressed that we may find ourselves drawn into despatching 
an expedition to Lhasa. Such an operation would be ex- 
tremely disagreeable and unfortunate, as it could hardly fail 
to embroil us with China. But it seems clear that there can 
be no settlement of the Sikhim difficulty which does not 
compel the Tibetans to retire from the Chumbi Valley, and 
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to recognize that all the territory dependent upon the Rajah 
of Sikhim is within British territory, and outside the 
dominion of Lhasa. To effect this we must certainly cross 
the Jalapla Pass, but it is still more necessary to have an 
amenable chief at Tumlong. 

The subject of the defence of India continues to occupy 
the attention of the Government, but it cannot be said that 
many of the numerous excellent projects which have been 
put forward by competent authorities have yet been carried 
into practice. The delay is no doubt due to the financial 
difficulties of the Government, and it is now proposed to 
raise a special loan for the exclusive purposes of military 
defence, which includes the improved armament of the 
Indian forces, the increase of that army, and the completion 
of several railways and fortifications. Such aloan would be 
unquestionably just, for the benefits accruing from it will be 
enjoyed by future generations as well as the present, and 
there would be an additional advantage in devoting a 
large sum to the object in its inspiring the Government 
with confidence to do the work thoroughly. If a loan is 
resorted to, it should be one for a large sum, and it is just 
possible that an effort would be made to secure for it some 
special support from the Native States, who would be in- 
formed that this would be the most simple and effectual way 
of bearing their share in the matter of the Imperial defence 
of India. Although we do not approve of the delay which 
has taken place in definitely accepting and utilizing the 
offers of the native princes, headed by the Nizam, we still 
recognize the practical value of some such compromise as 
that indicated in the preceding few lines, if it be deemed 
impolitic to accept these offers in the form in which they 
were originally made. The main point is that the time has 
almost arrived when the Government of India cannot bear 
singly the whole expense of defending Hindostan against 
Russia, and that whether willingly or unwillingly the Native 


States will have to bear their share in the outlay. 
It was to the credit of the Nizam that he was the first 
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to show that he realized the force of this obligation, and if 
it be true, as is alleged, that the Sirdar Diler Jung was 
the chief adviser of his prince in this matter, the fact should 
be remembered in his favour when blame is cast upon him 
for other matters. 

The question of the defence of India is intimately con- 
nected with the great Eastern Question, in which the 
English Government has a larger interest than any other, 
and such being the case we are bound to watch vigilantly 
all the events which bear upon it by affecting or modifying 
the policies of the other great Powers. It would be weak 
to attempt to deny that the death of the Emperor Frederick 
has injuriously affected the interests of this country, not 
merely by diminishing the chances of peace, but still more 
seriously by the substitution of a ruler at Berlin who is not 
unwilling to look on as a passive spectator while Russia 
carries out many of her plans in the Balkan Peninsula and 
Armenia. The position is really this, that Germany under 
the late Emperor was less likely to be drawn into war with 
France at an early date, and therefore more able and 
willing to assist in maintaining the balance .of power 
threatened by the undue expansion of Russia; while under 
her present ruler the chances of a collision between Ger- 
many and France are seriously increased, with the result 
that the Berlin Government is anxious to arrange for the 
neutrality of Russia by satisfying some of her numerous 
aspirations, while the two principal antagonists fight out 
their old struggle. The solution of the problem depends 
on what Russia will take as her minimum satisfaction, and 
upon how far the Czar’s claims and demands can be recon- 
ciled with the present requirements of Austria-Hungary. It 
is not necessary that they should be permanently reconcile- 
able, for the main object of Prince Bismarck is to avoid 
having France and Russia on his back at the same time. 

It will be the general complaint that Prince Bismarck’s 
policy is selfish and self-seeking, but it should be an ample 
reply to this that he is only called upon to consider what 
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is to the interest of Germany, and if it be argued that 
Germany has certain interests in the Black Sea and at Con- 
stantinople, then it may be fairly urged, who is to judge 
what Germany’s interests are better than she herself. But 
this is not the line of defence which a German need employ 
towards an English critic. He has only to meet a charge 
of selfishness by pointing to the simplest facts which will 
show how far more selfish England is, and must needs be. 
Germany is not a Mediterranean Power, which England 
has made herself vz e¢ armzs,;, Germany has no road to 
India to protect ; the outlets of German trade are at Ham- 
burg and Bremen (perhaps at Antwerp and Amsterdam), 
not at Constantinople or Salonica. The stake of Eng- 
land in the Eastern Question exceeds that of any other 
Power, while at the same time our insular security, and the 
remoteness from attack of our vulnerable points (for even the 
invasion of India would at this moment be a serious and 
uncertain undertaking), give us the strongest reasons for 
speaking out boldly and promptly when it becomes a ques- 
tion of saying whether we will or will not allow a certain 
step to be taken. Has English policy been characterized, 
since the days of Pitt, if we except short periods of Lord 
Palmerston’s tenure of office, by this courage and out- 
spokenness ? And yet in comparison with Continental 
Powers we risk little or nothing by plain speaking. Prince 
Bismarck has taken a merely common-sense view of the 
situation, and seeing that England -hesitates to make the 
Danube an Ebro, or Constantinople a Saguntum, refuses 
peremptorily to act with greater vigour in matters of 
secondary moment for Germany than England, with whom 
they should be a first concern. 

But it will be said that the interests of Austria-Hungary 
are not inferior to those of England, and that the Dual 
Monarchy will necessarily involve Germany in her own life 
and death struggle with Russia, and in considering this we 


shall not insinuate that under any circumstances Germany 
will commit the mistake of abandoning her truest ally. 
16 
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But while there is no question of desertion, there is a very 
large margin of delay left by the necessity of impressing 
on the Vienna cabinet the views of the chancellor as to the 
right of Russia to go to Constantinople—provided, of 
course, that England, the chief party concerned, will not 
take the lead in preventing her getting there. We have to 
assume that at the forthcoming interview between the Czar 


and the young Emperor William the whole question will be 
‘discussed, and it seems to us that as a temporizing measure 


Russia might be allowed Germany’s sanction to take Con- 
stantinople dy sea, which could be done without much 
difficulty ; while Austria would receive the equivalent of being 
allowed to go to Salonica. The Bulgarian question would 
thus be left over for a future settlement, but Russia being 
given full occupation in carrying out her own plans could 
not think of interfering between Germany and France. 

It is not probable that in the present state of public 
opinion here, and with the prevailing belief as to our 
military unpreparedness—it would puzzle the historical 
student to say when we were prepared 





a very bold policy 
would be sanctioned in face of Germany’s acquiescence in 
Russia seizing Constantinople. The misfortunes of Turkey 
would then have reached their height. She would have 
lost her foothold in Europe, and the Sultan’s garrisons in 
Asia, clamouring for their pay, could only provide a very 
feeble prop for any new Ottoman Empire in the East. 
The probability is that the fall of Constantinople would 
carry with it the fate of Erzeroum and Trebizonde, where the 
garrisons are at this moment clamouring for their pay, and 
on the verge of mutiny. Whether the process proved slow 
or rapid, the inevitable fate of the Turkish dominions would 
be to be partitioned between Russia and Austria, and the 
Asiatic provinces in their present condition could not but 
share the fate of those in Europe. 


That we are not in the least degree exaggerating the 
evil pass to which the Sultan’s power has been brought 
even in Asia, the following incident will show : 
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‘Marshal Nusret Pacha, late in command of the Army Corps stationed 
at Erzeroum, has been removed to Bagdad under the following circum- 
stances :—Nusret, who at one time held a very high. post in the Sultan’s 
household, was some years back entrusted with a mission to the Shah of 
Persia. On that occasion the gallant officer made a somewhat indiscreet 
speech before his Persian Majesty, which gave great offence at Yildiz, and 
as a consequence he was removed to Erzeroum. The memory of Nusret 
Pacha’s ill-fated utterances at Teheran had faded from the mind of Abdul 
Hamid, when suddenly a telegram reached his Majesty from the Marshal, 
bluntly acquainting the Commander of the Faithful with his (Nusret’s) 
intention to desert to the Russians if he, his officers, and the men under 
his command were not paid their arrears of salary forthwith. ‘The Sultan, 
instead of complying with the terms of this singular ultimatum, ordered 
him to take command of the troops at Bagdad, where it would be a matter 
of much greater difficulty to carry out his threat of joining the Russians.” 


The disruption and disappearance of the Turkish 
Government has long been pronounced inevitable, but now 
that it seems drawing so close, is it an agreeable prospect 
for this country, and would it not be well for us to take in 
good time such selfish stock of the situation and of our own 
national interests as Prince Bismarck has done of Germany’s 
at Berlin? Where shall we find a less exacting ally than 
Turkey has been ? where one who commands the services 
of better or more devoted soldiers ? where one that still 
retains possession of strategical points calculated to curb 
Russia’s aggressiveness and to curtail her dominion? Yet 
for a mere humanitarian idea, which is baseless of fact, we 
would surrender ally, military contingents, and strategical 
places, as well as a historical policy which has only failed from 
our own half-heartedness in carrying it out. Prince Bismarck 
is unquestionably right in saying that he will not risk a 
German grenadier in opposing the southward march of 
Russia until that selfish Power, England, has openly taken 
her stand in opposition to Russia’s aggressive plans at the 
expense of Turkey. The Eastern Question is about to be 
re-opened in one form or another, and we have no time to 
delay in deciding what our policy is to be both in Europe 
and Asia. 


The consequences that would be entailed by either the 
disappearance of Turkey or the conversion of the Sultan 
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into a vassal of the Czar would not fail to be serious to this 
country. Not merely would Russia clear from her path the 
formidable opponent with whom she has been engaged in 
mortal struggle for three centuries, but she would acquire 
possession of the finest recruiting ground in the world, and 
the courageous Osmanli would not be loth to practise their 
military calling under the Russian eagle, more especially 
when it provided the opportunity of gratifying their resent- 
ment against England, as the country to whose desertion 
they mainly attributed the fall of their own state. It is idle 
for any one to attempt to face such a contingency with in- 
difference. It is difficult enough to hold Egypt under 
present conditions, but it would be simply impossible if 
Turkish intrigue and Russian force were at the same time 
arrayed against us. If we allow Turkey to be overthrown— 
and there will be no way of reviving her in Asia after the 
loss of Constantinople—we cannot expect otherwise than to 
be placed in a position of serious and increasing embarrass- 
ment and peril, both with regard to Egypt and in the 
Mediterranean. Our only rational policy is to co-operate 
with the Sultan and with Austria and Italy in keeping 
Russia out of Constantinople. 

With regard to the Far East, the only events of any 
immediate interest are associated with the kingdom of 
Corea, where affairs are again approaching a crisis. At 
the risk of its appearing to some that we see a Russian in 
every bush, we assert that the recent seditious movements 
at Seoul, all arising out of the events which led to the 
despatch of the Corean Embassy to the United States, 
have been carefully fomented by the Russian Consul in the 
Corean capital. The recall of that Embassy has been due 
to a strenuous effort on the part of the Chinese party in 
Corea; and although it succeeded in discrediting that par- 
ticular mission, and in reasserting China’s general rights to 
supervise the external relations of Corea, it entailed as its 
penalty an increased effort on the part of the anti-Chinese 
party (which is composed of the Japanese and Russian 
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factions, as well as of patriots), who have now apparently 
succeded in raising a fresh ¢meute in Corea, in showing 
that the Chinese are not to have it all their own way, and 
in affording Russian consuls and American fillibusters with 
a fresh field of distinction. It is through gentlemen of the 
latter kidney that Russia is now seeking to work, and 
unless Li Hung Chang takes a very firm and decisive line, 
we shall very soon have upon our hands the same question 
that troubled us so much in the days of Ward, Burgevine, 
and Holland, and it would be absurd for us to expect a 
Gordon to extricate us from our difficulties at every stage 
of the Chinese problem. We are still in the dark as to 
what has recently taken place in Corea, but we cannot 
doubt that the events which have occurred are adverse to 
China and indirectly to us, and that it therefore behoves us 
to keep a watch on Russian and American doings in this 
quarter. There is nothing to report with regard to Japan, 
and equally little in respect to China. The decline of its 
tea export is, however, a material fact in the history of the 
latter country, and there can be no doubt that it is fraught 
with serious consequences for China, and perhaps indirectly 
for the external relations of that country. 

The only other events connected with the Chinese 
Empire to which we need allude are the projected journey 
of General Prjevalsky to Lhasa for a fifth, or it may be a 
sixth, time in September, and the death, by murder, of Mr. 
Dalgleish. With regard to the former, we can await its 
consummation philosophically; and with regard to the 
latter, we sincerely deplore the loss of a gallant and 
energetic pioneer of English commerce, who was continu- 
ing the good work of Mr. Shaw, and keeping alive the 
belief that England has not resigned all interest in the land 
of Kashgar. We wish his murder to be avenged, but we 
wish still more that he shall find successors of his own class 
and character in this part of Asia, which is so little known, 
and which he had done his best to make his own, and a 
favourite ground of English commerce. 
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Some complaint has been made of the delay in paci- 
fying Burmah, but if there were many incidents like the 
following, in which our esteemed contributor, Shway Yoe, 
played the hero, the further delay would not be great. 


“The recapture of Mone from the rebel leader Twek-nga-lu in the 
beginning of May is a good example of what rapid and determined action 
will do with a semi-civilized enemy. ‘The relieving party, under Colonel 
Sartorius, of the 1st Beloochees, started at daybreak, in a downpour of 
rain, from a village in the hills to the west of Mone. About two miles 
from the town Mr. Scott, the Assistant-Superintendent of the Shan States, 
with Lieutenant Fowler of the Beloochees and six men of the Rifle Brigade 
mounted on officers’ ponies, went off from the main column to make a dash 
on the palace. Mr. Scott had been in Mon? several times before, and was 
able to take the party by a jungle-path round the south of the town. From 
there they galloped straight on the palace, disregarding the armed men in 
the streets. ‘The eastern gate was fortunately ajar, so that it was not 
necessary to dismount. The clatter of the hoofs brought Twek-nga-lu to 
a window. Mr. Scott knew him by sight, and, with the assistance of a 
soldier, had the rebel tied to his own bed-post within two minutes of 
entering the palace enclosure, which is over a hundred yards square and 
full of detached houses. ‘Twek-nga-lu had a repeating rifle loaded with 
sixteen cartridges lying by his bedside, but had not time to seize it. The 
four gates were then closed and guarded by one man each, and another 
guarded Twek-nga-lu. Mr. Scott and Mr. Fowler, with the corporal of 
the party, then went to meet the body-guard of twenty men, all armed 
with guns. Mr. Scott demanded the name of the leader, who proved to 
be Twek-nga-lu’s chief fighting-man. He then announced who he was, 
and called on them in Shan to sit down, advancing all the time. Kun- 
sang, the leader, refused ; whereupon Mr. Scott promptly knocked him 
down, seized the gun of the man behind him, and shouted out that he 
would shoot any one who did not sit down immediately. The corporal 
and Mr. Fowler each covered his man as he came on. Before the Shans 
could realize the situation five had been disarmed and the rest then gave 
in. Messrs. Scott and Fowler collected all the guns and swords, the 
corporal kneeling in the Hythe position ready to fire. In five minutes the 
palace was completely in their hands, and the main column was heard 
firing to the north of the town. A quarter of an hour later they marched 
into the palace and found everything settled, ‘I'wek-nga-lu bound, and his 
chief leaders under guard.” 


With regard to the Central Asian railway it is in- 
teresting to note that the Movoye Vremya states that 


“ After having traversed the most impracticable desert of the ‘lurco- 
mans, crossed the Amou Darya and the territory of the Ameer of Bokhara, 
the Trans-Caspian railway has re-entered Russian territory, stopping for the 
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time at Samarcand, 1,350 versts (or goo miles) east of the Caspian Sea. 
There is little doubt that this line will be continued in a short time to the 
provinces beyond Samarcand—Tashkent, Ferghana, and Semiretchia being 
among the richest possessions in Central Asia, abounding in water, and 
being therefore capable of colonization and cultivation. At the same 
time, the Trans-Caspian line presents in its existing form an aspect of 
which the political and commercial importance cannot be mistaken. What 
principally distinguishes this enterprise is the rapidity with which it has 
been completed. These goo miles of railway have been laid down in three 
years, if deduction is made for the moments of indecision which occurred 
during the construction of the line. Such rapidity is without precedent in 
Russia, and it is even rare in the world’s annals if the difficulties to be 
overcome are taken into consideration. All the obstacles of moving sands, 
want of water, and the absence of all necessities on the spot, were overcome 
by the energy of General Annenkoff and of the two railway battalions 
specially trained for the work. At first nobody thought that the Central 
Asian railway would be constructed where it has been. The Akhal Teke 
expedition first gave General Skobeleff the idea. In June, 1880, he wrote 
from Krasnovodsk as follows: ‘If we want to derive advantage from the 
enormous expenses Central Asia has cost us up to the present, we must 
popularize the steppe route which connects the Caspian with the basin of 
the Amou, and after having pacified the steppe, construct a railway to 
Ashkabad, and eventually to the Oxus. ‘That, indeed, would be indis- 
pensable in view of our general position in the East.’ 

“ Skobeleff himself only constructed 25 versts of the railway, viz., as far 
as the wells of Mollah Kara, but this sufficed to show how necessary it was 
to continue the line across the desert. During the Akhal Teke campaign, 
this section was continued to Kizil Arvat, or for a distance of 218 versts. 
Geok ‘Tepe was, however, taken before this section was completed, but the 
Afghan complications demonstrated that the work begun under a different 
state of affairs must be prosecuted to its conclusion. Resumed in May, 
1885, the works were pushed forward with such energy that in December, 
1887, the first train reached Charjui, the Bokharan town on the banks of 
the Amou Darya. Then the iron road attained a length of 760 versts (or 
510 miles) between that river and Kizil Arvat. In addition have to be 
taken into consideration the 26 versts of railway along the gulf of Mik- 
hailovsky, constructed with the view of obtaining a more convenient 
starting point, which was selected on an islet of the bay of Uzun Ada. 
The further extension of the line across Bokhara and to Turkestan was 
dictated by commercial considerations. And now, lastly, we have just 
assisted at the inauguration of the Samarcand section which was commenced 
only in last September. Half the line (720 out of 1,350 versts) crosses the 
oasis, the remainder passes either across lands which are susceptible of 
irrigation or across shifting sands. Much energy and perseverance will be 
needed to water this country and plant it with trees. 

“All that has been said on the one hand with regard to the exceptional 
cheapness of the construction of the line, and on the other hand with 
regard to its want of solidity, has been much exaggerated. The cost per 
verst has been 18,500 roubles, which is not high, but then it does not 
include the cost of rails, rolling stock, and the levy of the two railway bat- 
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talions. On the other side, many of the existing constructions cannot be 
regarded as permanent. In its present state, the ‘Trans-Caspian railway 
will undoubtedly facilitate enormously the movement of travellers and the 
transport of goods, but it is still far removed from being in a position to 
allow of traffic on the large scale of European railways. To allow of all 
that, supplementary works on a vast scale must be undertdken. Bridges 
in particular will have to be strengthened and replaced with new structures, 
and the provisional bridge of 314 versts across the Ainou Darya, which cost 
280,000 roubles, is included in this category. The railway is also deficient 
in good water and naptha conduits. Moreover, it is open to doubt whether 
Uzun Ada is the very best point of departure, and Zhe Movoye Vremya 
expresses its strong conviction that a return to the deep water port of 
Krasnovodsk is only a question of a little time. Many more millions will 
have to be expended on the line, but even then its cost will not be as great 
as that of most of our lines. General Annenkoff’s system has been per- 
fectly rational. It consists in constructing at the lowest cost a railway 
connecting two remote localities. The commercial value of the line is 
shown by its receipts. In January and February they were threefold what 
they were last year, and there is no limit to the traffic that may arise from 
cotton, for the cultivation of which Central Asia is particularly well suited. 
Very many years, however, must elapse before Russia can hope to be able 
to supply all her own requirements without the assistance of America.” 


A subject which has long found favour in Russia, and 
which has been revived from time to time in a different 
form, is the connection of the Black and Caspian seas by 
means of a waterway. The latest form in which this project 
has been put forward is the construction of a canal from 
the river Don to the Volga; and the ovostz publishes 
the following interesting article on the subject : 


“The idea goes back as far as the sixteenth century, at the time of the 
campaign of Sultan Selim against the Cossacks of the Don, undertaken for 
the defence of Astrakan against the attacks of the Czar of Moscow. It is 
weli known that in the spring of 1569 Kassim Pasha and Doulet Ghirei, 
Khan of the Crimea, commenced piercing a canal between the Don and 
the Volga for a distance of 40 miles from the present station of Katchaline. 
The difficulties, however, proved so great that they had to abandon the 
task. At the end of the seventeenth century, or in 1698, to be more 
precise, Peter the Great entrusted the task to an English engineer named 
Perry, and he placed 12,000 soldiers at his disposal for the work. After 
a short time Peter had to abandon the undertaking owing to the more 
important events in the North. ‘The Empress Catherine the Second 
renewed the enterprise, but she too was compelled to give up the design. 
In 1820 the Director-Superior of highroads thought of renewing the task, 
but the cost it would entail frightened him. 

“The whole question was seriously revived in 1885, and on the 14th 
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June of that year the Imperial sanction was given to M. Maximow, a 
merchant of Rostow, and M. Leon Dru, a I’rench engineer, to carry out 
the work. ‘The necessary examination of the country has been carried out 
by the latter gentleman, aided by a Russian engineer, M. Povstansky, and 
two French engineers, MM. Lané and Combel, and with the following 
results. The cutting of the canal is pronounced feasible, and in two 
directions. ‘The more northern of the two is the shorter, but it would 
require a greater number of locks. ‘Ihe southern, while entailing the con- 
struction of a canal of greater length, would require fewer locks and lighter 
work throughout, while it would also avoid the very incommodious passage 
of the Don above Kalatch. M. Dru has chosen for the departure of the 
canal a spot situated on the Volga below ‘I’saritsin. ‘The canal is to pass 
vid Prondovaia, Yagodania, Karovatka, and reaching the Don by the Kar- 
povka valley. It will cross only one great highway (that from ‘T’saritsin 
to Sarepta), and one river, the ‘'chervlennaia. ‘The soil is favourable, and 
as the ground is little cultivated, the cost of expropriation will be slight. 
The total length of the canal is to be 80 versts or about 54 miles. ‘The 
estimated cost of the canal is to be 69,885,000 francs, but it has to be 
added that the Finance Minister, before whom the figures have been placed, 
has not yet given his official sanction to the undertaking.” 


The Nouvelle Revue of Tiflis thus describes a recent 
interview between General Rosenbach, Governor-General 
of Turkestan, and the Ameer of Bokhara :— 


“The interview took place at the railway station of Kermina within 
Bokharan territory and about forty miles from the Russian frontier. On the 
31st of May, at six in the morning, the special train which brought the 
Governor-General entered the station. A silk tent of incomparable rich- 
ness had been prepared near the platform. ‘The Ameer was seated in this 
tent surrounded by a numerous suite, magnificently clothed in robes of 
cloth-of-gold, and with turbans of Cashmere shawls as a headdress. ‘The 
sovereign sat on a throne before a table, near which was placed an armchair 
of honour for General Rosenbach. The meeting was very cordial. The 
Ameer offered the General a quantity of rich gifts—a whole troop of horses 
covered with caparisons embroidered with gold, over 300 robes of price, 
an aigrette in diamonds, and the diamond star which the late Ameer, his 
father, had been in the habit of wearing. In offering the last to the 
General, the Ameer said, among other things, that, esteeming the General 
as ‘the father of Bokhara,’ he offered him this star, without which the late 
Ameer, who was also called ‘the father of Bokhara, the Holy,’ never ap- 
peared in public.” 


This interview, and several other recent occurrences of 
a somewhat similar character, should go far to show how 
excellent are the relations between the present ruler of 
Bokhara and the Russian authorities. So long as he 
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remains on the throne it is evident that Russia has no need 
to depose him, for she is mistress of the resources of his 
state. The actual absorption of Bokhara into the Czar’s do- 
minion is a question of the future, and a matter of secondary 
importance, as Russia possesses already all the essentials 
of power. She can send her troops across that country by 
the railway, and she has the right by treaty to occupy the 
most important places on the Oxus whenever she deems it 
right so to do. Russia is now benefiting by the astute 
policy which led General Kaufmann, while Bokhara was 
quite independent and only imperfectly friendly, to gain an 
ascendency over the Ameer’s heir, and to give him the 
Russian education which has made him now so friendly to 
the Czar. We have had some experience of this mode of 
policy in India, where it has already produced some good 
results, and from which more may be expected in the 
future, and it is not surprising to find that Russia can 
pursue the same course. .If Bokhara retains a separate 
colour on the map, it is none the less to all intents and 
purposes Russian territory. 
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REVIEWS. 
Palestine Illustrated. 


Sir Ricuarp Tempe is such an indefatigable worker that 
there is nothing surprising to his friends in his having 
undertaken in the midst of his numerous avocations and 
engagements to illustrate the Holy Land with pen and 
pencil, or rather brush. [“ Palestine Illustrated,’ by Sir 
Ricnarp Tempte. (London: W. H. Allen and Co.)| The 
letterpress is by the author’s admission intended to play a 
subsidiary part to the coloured sketches or studies in oil 
colours made during a visit to the principal scenes and 
places mentioned in the New Testament. While the 
narrative is arranged to set forth the subjects pictorially 
represented, the illustrations themselves are remarkable as 
a bold and in our opinion successful attempt to display 
before the English untravelled reader the colouring of 
Eastern skies, foliage, waters, and buildings. So far as can 
be traced Sir Richard is the first traveller who has at- 
tempted this novel task, and his illustrations bring out with 
great boldness the broad effect of the scenery—so different, 
and especially in colour, from what we are accustomed to— 
which it is his object to depicture and describe. Among 
the principal and most striking of the illustrations we may 
select those representing Ajalon by Moonlight, Jerusalem 
at Sunset, the Dead Sea, the Valley of Jericho, Safed the 
City set ona Hill, and last, but by no means least, the Storm 
on the Lake of Gennesareth. From what has been said it 
will be gathered that this is an interesting book of an un- 
usual character, and as it makes a very handsome volume 
it furnishes an excellent choice for a present. 
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Northern Afghanistan. 


Major Yare, after his return from the important mission 
with which he was entrusted, viz., the completion of the 
delimitation of the Afghan frontier, has produced a very 
instructive volume [‘ Northern Afghanistan; or, Letters 
from the Afghan Boundary Commission,” by Major C. 
E. Yate, C.S.1., with route maps. (William Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh and London.)|, recording his experiences 
in the Ameer’s territory from July, 1885, when he was en- 
camped near Herat, down to his return last February from 
the Oxus. In the course of those two years anda half 
Major Yate saw by far the more interesting half of 
Afghanistan, and with the exception of Candahar he 
visited all the chief towns and fortified places. As the 
consequence he accumulated an immense amount of valu- 
able information about the country and the people as well 
as concerning the Ameer's position, policy, and power, and 
he has set it forth in the present work in a very interesting 
and creditable manner. The earlier chapters deal with 
events in the neighbourhood of Herat during the summer 
following the Penjdeh affair, and before the signature of 
the Staal-Salisbury Protocol of September, 1885, defined the 
frontier in principle and ensured a peaceful ending of the 
difficulty. The middle chapters of the work relate to the 
definition of the borders of Afghan-Turkestan from the 
Murghab to the Oxus, and to the controversy about Khoja 
Saleh. The concluding chapters describe the return of 
the Commission through Cabul, and the final visit of Major 
Yate and Captain Peacocke to Kham-i-Ab. Where the 
interest is so well sustained throughout the book it may 
seem invidious to select any chapters for exceptional praise, 
but we cannot help calling special attention to the chapters 
entitled Cossack and Sepoy, and the Commission at Cabul. 
In taking cur leave of this volume, which must deservedly 
increase Major Yate’s reputation, we must make one quota- 
tion from the former of these chapters for it conveys a 
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serious warning for the future. “An Afghan general only the 
other day asked me, ‘Why don’t you keep a larger army ? 
Look at the Russians, they have no money, but they have 
lots of men. You have lots of money, but no men. Why 
don’t youget more? Weare all ready to fight with you side 
by side.” The time cannot be distant when both the 
English and the Indian garrisons in India will have to be 
materially increased. Major Yate speaks in another part of 
his book of the “Afghan sowar having the makings of a 
fine soldier in him,” and there is much to be said in favour 
of our permanently maintaining an Afghan contingent under 
the orders of the Ameer but officered by Englishmen. 


Fewish Portraits. 


Lapy Macwus need have no apprehension that the severest 
critic will deny the right of her pleasant little essays to 
possess a gallery to themselves. Few as they are, these 
“Jewish Portraits” (London: T. Fisher Unwin) will do 
something to bring before the ordinary reader the sort of 
life led by the selected people from their being led into 
captivity during the whole period of persecution down to 
the final removal, in the present century, of the pains and 
penalties under which they suffered even in England. Of 
the seven chapters four relate to the careers and work of 
great Jews who showed that misfortune had not sapped the 
intellect of that remarkable race, and that they could 
become distinguished in other spheres than those of com- 
merce and finance to which jealousy would have confined 
them. These men were Jehudah Halevi, the poet 
physician of the twelfth century, Heinrich Heine, 
Manasseh Ben Israel, and Moses Mendelssohn. Of these 
the most interesting figure is certainly Manasseh Ben 
Israel, the printer of Amsterdam and the man whose 
eloquence obtained from Oliver Cromwell permission for 
the Jews to return to this country. Lady Magnus will 
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not object to our criticism that we would her sketches were 
more numerous. 


Cashmerean Fairy Tales. 


Mr. Hinton Know es, who was for four years a working 
missionary in Cashmere, has collected in this volume [‘‘ Folk 
Tales of Kashmir,” by the Rev. J. Hiyron KNow Les. 
(London : Triibner & Co.)] a considerable number—about 
seventy—of the folk and fairy tales which pass current 
among the natives of that province. The author, availing 
himself of the constant touch into which his profession 
brought him with the people, took every opportunity to note 
down the most popular fairy tales in this part of India. 
These vary in both length and interest. While some are 
scarcely likely to become popular outside the readers 
interested in the locality, there are others that should have 
as wide a circulation as the best tales of Planchet and 
Grimm. In any case Mr. Hinton Knowles has done much 
towards recording the most striking folklore tales and 
traditions still preserved in certainly the most beautiful and 
perhaps the most important of all the Himalayan states, 
and his volume forms a valuable and meritorious addition 
to the Oriental Series. 


Assyria. 


In our last number we noticed Mr. Ragozin’s excellent 
contribution to the Story of the Nations in the form of a 
monograph on Chaldzea. We have now to bear testimony 
to the valuable and graphic companion and continuing 
history which he has provided to that volume in his account 
of Assyria (published by T. Fisher Unwin). The story 
is told in thirteen chapters, beginning with the rise of 
Asshur and ending with its fall, Asshur was the name 
given to both the country of Assyria, to its most ancient 
capital, and to its god. Mr. Ragozin gives a brief but 
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brilliant account of the conquests of Sennacherib and the 
early triumphs of Asshurbanipal, or Sardanapalus, and the 
later risings against his rule are told in a way certain to 
enlist the sympathy and attention of the reader. There 
is at the same time no doubt that the history of both these 
great conquerors is very incomplete. After the death of 
the latter ruler the Assyrian Empire rapidly declined, and 
it is perhaps not remarkable that the details concerning its 
fall are remarkably scanty. Such as they are they are 
carefully gathered up and worked into a consecutive nar- 
rative by the writer of this volume. If we may venture 
to express in a sentence what fills many pages here, and 
many volumes from other authors, the Assyrians had simply 
outgrown their power. Like the Dutch they were a people 
of limited numbers, and their material resources would not 
admit of their retaining the pre-eminent position gained 
by their natural energy and priority in the field. Mr. 
Ragozin’s work is certainly one to be read, and it will 
increase the reputation already belonging to the series 
of the Story of the Nations. 


The Rig Veda Sanhita. 


Tuis is a collection of ancient Hindu hymns constituting 
the sixth and part of the seventh Ashtaka of the Rig Veda. 
It is translated from the original Sanscrit by Mr. H. H. 
Wilson, and is produced under the editorship of Messrs. 
Cowell and Webster. The publishers are the distinguished 
Oriental firm of Messrs. Triibner and Co., of Ludgate Hill. 





Commentary on Esther. 


We do not feel competent to do more than record the 
receipt of “An Explanatory Commentary on Esther, with 
four Appendices, consisting of the Second Targum, trans- 
lated from the Aramaic with Notes; Mithra, the Winged 
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Bulls of Persepolis and Zoroaster,” from the pen of the 
learned Professor Paulus Cassel, of Berlin, and translated 
by the Rev. Aaron Bernstein. It forms the thirty-fourth 
volume of the Foreign Theological Library, and is pub- 


lished by Messrs. T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh. 


Egyptian Bibliography. 


Two years ago we noticed the first volume of Prince 
Ibrahim Hilmy’s remarkable bibliographical achievement in 
cataloguing all the works relating to Egypt and the Soudan, 


and now we have to record the completion of this work in 


a second volume, that is a worthy counterpart of its pre- 
decessor. An appendix of seventy or eighty pages gives 
any omissions that were inseparable from the extensive 
nature of the work, or any addition that has subsea 
been made to the ever-growing literature on ‘oc sul: 


both as a filial duty, and as the man whose name was 
identified with Egypt at the period of its greatest prosperity 
in modern times. The volumes are invaluable for purposes 
of reference, and for this reason they are specially credit- 
able to their compiler. It need only be added that Messrs. 


Triibner and Co. are the publishers. 


Sanscrit Manuscripts. 


WE have also to acknowledge the receipt of a Catalogue 
of the Sanscrit manuscripts in the Library of the India 
Office, prepared by Dr. Julius Eggeling, and printed by 
the Secretary of State in Council. 





Ep. 4. Q. RB. 











